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PREFACE. 


THE  present  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  place  before 
the  reader  an  elementary  account  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  operations  and  the  use  of  the  Alter^ 
nating  -  Current  Transformer.  It  frequently  happens 
that  whilst  practical  students  are  in  possession  of  clear 
ideas  on  the  fundamental  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
application  and  generation  of  continuous  or  steady 
electric  currents,  the  endeavour  to  cope  with  similar 
problems  concerning  periodic  currents  finds  them  in 
want  of  some  special  assistance  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  surround  such  study. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  now  that  periodic  or  alter- 
nating currents  are  largely  employed  in  electric  illumi- 
nation, and  the  necessity  arises  for  all  students  of 
electro-technics  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  and  appre- 
ciate the  particular  questions  which  thus  arise.  The 
practical  employment  of  periodic  currents  and  their 
inductive  transformation  is  becoming  so  important  that 
It  seemed  probable  service  would  be  rendered  to  those 
dealing  with  these  matters  by  placing  together  the  main 
outlines  of  the  theory  and  of  the  applications  of  electric- 
current  induction.  The  work  here  presented  is  an 
attempt,  no  doubt  very  imperfect,  to  realise  this  aim. 
In  the  first  volume  the  General  Phenomena  and  Effects- 
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■of  Electric -Current  Induction,  Periodic  Currents,  and 
Electro-Magnetic  Induction  are  considered,  together  with 
so  much  collateral  matter  as  is  necessary  to  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  subject.  In  the  second  volume  it  is 
proposed  to  consider  the  subjects  of  Practical  Measure- 
ments, the  Construction,  Design,  and  use  of  Induction 
Transformers,  and  the  applications  in  Lighting,  Welding, 
And  other  Technical  Work. 

The  subject  of  alternate-current  generators  is  not 
included  in  this  scheme,  partly  because  it  has  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  been  dealt  with  in  existing  treatises, 
but  chiefly  because  the  discussion  of  the  inductive 
transformation  of  electric  currents  affords  matter  more 
than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  limits  of  an  elementary 
treatise.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  the  desire  of  the 
author  has  been  to  collect  out  of  the  technical  journals 
and  the  published  transactions  of  Societies  the  con- 
tributions of  various  writers  who  have  especially  added 
matter  to  our  knowledge  in  this  department  having 
a  practical  bearing,  and  to  place  it  together  in  such  a 
form  as  to  be  more  easily  assimilated  by  students  who 
have  not  the  facilities  to  do  this  for  themselves.  The 
study  and  employment  of  periodic  electric  currents  have 
forced  the  attention  both  of  experimentalists  and  of 
theorists  to'  electrical  phenomena,  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  the  highest  degree  of  importance,  and  this 
attention  has  been  rewarded  by  a  marked  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  learners  of  all  ranks.  In  his  intro- 
ductory address  to  the  British  Association  at  Mon- 
treal, Lord  Rayleigh  remarked  that  "the  introduction 
of  powerful  alternate -current  machines  by  Siemens, 
Gordon,  Ferranti,  and  others  is  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  educating  practical  electricians,  whose  ideas  do 
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not  rise  easily  above  ohms  and  volts."  It  has  long  been 
known  that,  when  the  changes  are  sufficiently  rapid, 
the  electric  current  phenomena  are  governed  more  by 
electric  inertia  than  by  mere  resistance,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  inertia  factor  alters  in  a  striking  manner 
the  whole  aspect  of  phenomena ;  but  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  attention  has  in  a  very  marked  degree  been 
directed  to  these  effects,  with  the  result  that  many  con- 
ventional modes  of  regarding  electrical  phenomena  are 
retiring  into  the  background,  and  a  vista  of  new  and 
altogether  more  ample  knowledge  is  opening  up. 

The  pages  of  this  book  will  bear  evidence  in  some 
very  slight  degree  of  the  extent  to  which  this  is  the 
case  and  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 
At  the  head  of  this  long  line  of  illustrious  investigators' 
stand  the  pre-eminent  names  of  Faraday  and  Henry.. 
On  the  foundation-stones  of  truth  laid  down  by  them 
all  subsequent  builders  have  been  content  to  rest  The 
*'  Electrical  Researches  "  of  the  one  have  been  the  guide 
of  the  experimentalist  no  less  than  the  instructor  of  the 
student,  since  their  orderly  and  detailed  statement,  alike 
of  triumphant  discovery  and  of  suggestive  failure,  make 
them  independent  of  any  commentator.  The  "  Scientific 
Writings"  of  Henry*  deserve  hardly  less  careful  study,, 
for  in  them  we  have  not  only  the  lucid  explanations  of 
the  discoverer,  but  the  suggestions  and  ideas  of  a  most 
profound  and  inventive  mind,  and  which  indicate  that- 
Henry  had  early  touched  levels  of  discovery  only  just 
recently  becoming  fully  worked.  Latest  amongst  these 
workers  may  be  enrolled  the  name  of  Dr.  Hertz,  and  the 
author  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mr.  De 

•  "The  Scientific  Writings  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry."    Washington :  1886. 
Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Tunzelmann  his  thanks  for  permission  to  appropriate 
£n  bloc  the  excellent  account  of  Hertz's  researches,  from 
his  pen,  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  THE  ELEC- 
TRICIAN. This  forms  by  itself  one  section  in  Chapter  V., 
and  will  it  is  hoped  be  sufficient  to  enable  this  valuable 
work  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  evident  without  remark 
that  the  limits  of  an  elementary  treatise  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  character  of  exhaustive  treatment  in  any 
of  the  subjects  which  are  touched  upon,  even  if  this  was 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  science  exhibiting  such  a  rapid 
rate  of  growth  as  that  of  Electro-Magnetism.  Students 
having  the  necessary  acquirements  will  naturally  seek 
for  this  more  complete  treatment  in  the  writings  of 
well-known  mathematical  physicists.  The  pages  of 
back  volumes  of  The  Electrician  are  a  mihe  in 
which  the  diligent  reader  can  delve  for  a  part  of  this 
more  copious  treatment ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  valuable  contributions  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Heaviside  to  the  electrical  branch  of  theoretical  science 
are  not  yet  classified  and  condensed  into  a  form  more 
accessible  and  handy  than  the  volumes  of  a  journal. 

For  others,  content  to  possess  themselves  of  a  more 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  chief  phenomena  of 
electro -magnetic  induction,  the  following  pages  may 
serve  as  a  guide. 

Some  portions  of  the  book  have  already  appeared  as 
contributions  to  The  ELECTRICIAN,  but  these  have  been 
extended  and  carefully  revised  before  being  again  here 
presented  to  the  reader. 

J.  A.  F. 

London,  1889. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  182. — In  the  equation  below  line  13, 

f(yr  L?^  +  M'-^^  +  Ra:  =  E, 

at 

read         L  $  +  M  ^  +  R^  =  E. 
dt  dt 

Page  359. — In  the  Fig.  7,  the  top  side  a  6  of  the  rectangle 
aide  should  be  marked  hx  and  not  ^n ;  and  also  a;  +  &t;  should 
be  read  for  a:  +  Sn  at  the  bottom  comer  d. 

Page  369. — In  the  third  line  from  bottom  of  page  read 
"roots  of  the  quadratic  are  real '*  for  "roots  of  the  quadrator." 

Page  370. — In  line  13  from  top  read  also  "roots  of  the* 
quadratic  *'  for  "  roots  of  the  quadrator." 

Page  388.— In  line  5  from  top  read  "between  400  and  700 
baUons"  fw  "4,000  and  7,000  billions." 
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INTRODUCTORT. 

g  1.  latrodnctorir.— The  2dth  day  of  Augast,  1831,  was  ao 
important  day  in  the  calendar  of  electrical  diaeoyeiy.  On  that 
day  Faraday,  in  the  prime  of  hia  powers,  set  himself  to  com- 
mence his  <*£leetrioal  Researches."  Looking  on  the  group  of 
eleotaeio  phenomena  with  an  eye  eager  to  see  physical  analogies, 
and  confident  that  where  these  exist  they  may  prove  suggestiye 
for  further  research,  he  asked  himself  in  the  first  place,  if  it 
were  possible  tiiere  was  any  effect  in  the  case  of  electric 
currents  analogous  to  that  known  as  electrostatic  induction. 
An  insulated  conductor  possessing  an  electric  charge  when 
introduced  into  a  closed  chamber  haying  conducting  walls  calls 
forth  upon  them  an  equal  chaige  of  an  opposite  sign.  This 
induced  dectrificaUon  is  inyariably  present^  no  matter  how  far 
off  the  walls  of  the  enclosing  chamber  may  be,  and  all  sur- 
rounding conductors  share  in  the  duty  of  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  induced  charge.  At  a  later  date,  when  Faraday  yiewed 
this  phenomenon  of  electrostadc  induction  by  the  aid  of  the 
education  he  had  received  in  dealing  with  magnetic  lines  of 
force,  ha  was  able  to  imagine  certain  lines  of  electrostatic  force 
E»oceeding  in  all  directions  from  the  surface  of  a  charged  body. 
Wherever  they  terminated,  whether  on  neighbouring  con- 
ductors or  on  walls  of  an  enclosing  chamber,  they  developed  on 
these  <' corresponding  points"  a  charge  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  surface  at  the  point  from  which  they  took  their 
rise.  Eleven  years  previously  Prof.  H.  C.  (Erst'ed  had  made 
Copenhagen  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  discovery  that  an 
electric  current  passing  through  a  metallic  wire  magnetises  it 
cireolarly  and  creates  round  it  a  magnetic  field,  the  direction 
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of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  being  closed  ciures  sairoimding 
the  axis  of  the  wire.  Faraday  placed  these  two  phenomena 
side  by  side  before  his  mental  vision,  and  he  asked  himself 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  magnetic  field  of  force  gene- 
rated ronnd  a  current-carrying  conductor  could  develop  in  an 
adjacent  circuit  an  induced  current  just  as  the  charged  body 
calls  forth  an  induced  eUct/rostaUc  cktvrge  on  the  neighboxiring 
conductors. 

In  1825,  in  the  month  of  November,  Faraday  stretched 
alongside  of  a  wire  connected  with  a  galvanometer  another 
through  which  an  electric  current  was  flowing^  but  both  then 
and  on  December  2nd,  1825,  and  on  April  22nd,  1828,  he  had 
to  record  of  his  experiment  that  it  gave  ''  no  result."  A  veiy 
little  step  in  experimental  research  often  separates  failure  from 
success.  A  reversal  of  operations,  a  change  of  some  dimension, 
an  alteration  of  some  proportion,  is  often  all  that  is  needed  to 
step  from  the  region  of  failure  into  the  field  of  discovery  and 
achievement.  In  this  case  it  was  the  apparently  trivial  one  ef 
starting  the  electric  current  in  one  wire  htfcre  completing  the 
circuit  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  one  thing,  it  seemed,  that  this  preliminary  work  did  dis- 
prove was  the  notion  that  a  continuous  steady  current  in  one 
conductor  could  generate  a  continuous  current  in  another 
adjacent  conductor  relatively  at  rest  to  the  first.  It  is  possible 
that  some  conception  of  the  above  nature  had  been  dominant 
in  the  mind  of  Faraday  before  these  trials  had  convinced  him 
that  the  efiect,  if  existing  at  all,  was  not  detectable  with  his 
apparatus.*  We  cannot  describe  the  experimental  results  of 
the  autumn  months  of  1831  better  than  they  have  been  given 
in  Faraday's  own  words  in  the  laboratory  note-books  of  the 
Royal  InBtituti6n.t  His  first  experiment^  detailed  in  the 
second  paragraph,  records  the  epoch-making  discovery  by 
which  he  will  be  for  ever  known.  He  wrote:  "I  have  had  an 
iron  ring  made  (soft  iron),  iron  round  and  fin.  thick,  and  ring 

*It  does  not  follow  that  continuoiu-carrent  induction  ii  absolntelj 
mitnie.  It  might  be  possible  to  realise  it  with  enonoonsly  strong  indndng 
currents  and  very  delicate  galvanometric  methods. 

t  iS^  Br.  Benoe  Jones's  <*  Life  of  Faraday,"  Vol  II.,  p.  S. 
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^in.  in  external  diameter.  Wound  many  coils  of  copper  round 
vone-half  of  it^  the  coils  being  separated  by  twine  and  calico ; 
there  were  three  lengths  of  wire,  each  about  24ft.  long,  and 
i^hey  could  be  connected  as  one  length  or  used  as  separate 
lengths.  By  trials  with  a  trough,  each  was  insulated  from  the 
other.  Will  call  this  side  of  the  ring  A.  On  the  other  side, 
but  separated  by  an  interval,  was  wound  wire  in  two  pieces, 
ix)gether  amounting  to  about  60ft.  in  length,  the  direction 
being  as  with  former  coils.  This  side  call  B.  Charged  a 
battery  of  ten  pairs  of  plates  4in.  square.  Made  the  coil  B 
^de  one  coil,  and  connected  its  extremities  by  a  copper  wire 
passing  to  a  distance  and  just  over  a  magnetic  needle  (3ft. 
from  wire  ring),  then  connected  the  ends  of  one  of  the  pieces 
on  A  side  with  battery ;  immediately  a  sensible  effect  upon 
needle.  It  oscillated,  and  settled  at  last  in  original  position. 
On  breaking  connection  of  A  side  with  batteiy,  again  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  needle." 

On  September  24th  he  resumed  his  attack.  He  prepared  an 
iron  cylinder  and  wound  on  it  a  helix  of  insulated  wire.  The 
vends  of  the  helix  were  connected  with  a  galvanometer.  The 
iron  was  then  placed  between  the  poles  of  bar  magnets.  Every 
time  the  magnet  poles  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  ends 
of  the  iron  cylinder  the  galvanometer  indicated  a  current, 
the  effect  being,  as  in  former  cases,  not  permanent,  but  a  mere 
momentaiy  push  or  pull. 

But  the  full  meaning  of  this  hardly  appeared  dear,  and  on 
October  1st  he  once  more  laid  siege  to  the  fortress.  Preparing 
a  battery  of  100  pairs  of  plates,  each  4in.  square,  and  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  he  arranged  to 
•send  the  current  from  this  through  a  wire  of  copper  203ft.  long 
woimd  round  a  block  of  wood.  Round  the  same  block,  and 
wound  parallel  to  the  first,  was  a  second  wire,  of  equal  length  to 
the  first,  insulated  from  it.  This  second  wire  he  joined  up  to 
the  terminals  of  his  galvanometer,  and  then  when  the  battery 
connection  was  made  or  broken  with  the  first  wire  he  noticed  a 
small  but  sudden  jerk  of  the  needle,  one  way  when  the  ciirrent 
was  made,  the  other  way  when  it  was  broken.  The  clue  to 
the  real  phenomenon  was  now  in  his  hand,  and  guided  by  it  he 

B  2 
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stepped  over  a  series  of  oonfinnatorj  experiments,  and  entered 
as  a  triumphant  conqueror  into  the  stronghold  wherein  the- 
whole  truth  lay  hid. 

Writing  on  Noyember  29th  to  his  friend,  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  he 
says : — "  Now,  the  pith  of  all  this  I  must  give  jou  very  briefly. 
When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  one  of  two^ 
parallel  wires  it  causes  at  first  a  current  in  the  same  direction 
through  the  other,  but  this  induced  current  does  not  last  a 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  inducing  current  (&om  the  voltaic 
battery)  is  continued.  All  seems  unchanged  except  that  the 
principal  current  continues  its  course.  But  when  the  current 
is  stopped,  then  a  return  current  occurs  in  the  wire  under 
induction  of  about  the  same  intensity  and  momentary  duration, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  first  formed.  Electricity 
in  currents,  therefore,  exerts  an  inductive  action  like  ordinary^ 
electricity,  but  subject  to  peculiar  laws.  The  effects  are  a 
current  in  the  same  direction  when  the  induction  is  estab- 
lished, a  reverse  current  when  the  induction  ceases,  and  a 
peculiar  Hate  in  the  interim." 

The  path  for  valuable  discovery  now  lay  open.  Fully 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Ampere  and  Arago,  Faraday  knew 
that  a  closed  circuit  conveying  an  electric  current  affects  all 
surroimding  space  with  magnetic  force,  and  that  in  particular 
a  small  closed  circular  current  can,  as  far  as  magnetic  action 
is  concerned,  be  exactly  replaced  by  a  very  thin  disc  of  steel, 
whose  edge  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  closed  current, 
and  which  is  magnetised  everywhere  in  a  direction  perpen* 
dicular  to  its  surface.  Such  a  normally  magnetised  disc  is 
called  a  magnetic  skelL  It  follows  that  a  helix  of  wire,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  closely  approximate  circular 
currents  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  would  be  magnetically 
equivalent  to  a  number  of  magnetic  shells  piled  one  above  the 
other,  with  similar  polar  faces  turned  the  same  way.  But  such 
an  arrangement  of  shells  would  form  a  cylindrical  magnet^  and 
therefore  a  helix  of  wire  or  solenoid  in  which  a  current  is  flowing 
is  for  all  external  space  the  magnetic  equivalent  of  a  cylinder  of 
steel  of  the  same  dimensions  magnetised  uniformly  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
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The  fifth  day  of  his  experiments  was  October  17th,  and  on  that 
•day  he  thms  notes  in  the  laboratory  book  the  results : — **  A 
cylindrical  bar  magnet  f  in«  in  diameter  and  8^in.  in  length  had 
one  end  jnst  inserted  into  the  end  of  a  helix  of  wire  220ft.  long. 
It  was  then  qnickly  thrust  in  the  whole  length  and  the  galvano- 
meter needle  moved;  then  pulled  out  again,  and  again  the 
needle  moved,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  effect  was 
repeated  every  time  the  magnet  was  put  in  or  out,  and  there- 
fore a  wave  of  electricity  was  so  produced  firom  mere  approxi- 
mation of  a  magnet." 

Exactly  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  28th  and  29th  series 
of  his  "  Researches,"  Faraday  illuminated,  by  the  exactness  and 
clearness  trf  his  experimental  method,  the  whole  behaviour  of 
magnets  towards  closed  conducting  circuits.  It  is  probable 
that  even  at  this  time  he  had  learned  to  think  of  a  magnet  as 
canying  with  it,  as  part  of  itself,  a  whole  system  of  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  which  emanate  from  it  and  surround  it.  The 
system  of  lines  of  force  moves  with  the  magnet  wherever  it  goes. 
Regarding  the  production  of  a  current  in  the  helix  by  a  magnet 
thrust  into  it,  Faraday  pictured  to  himself  the  advancing  magnet 
as  pushing  its  lines  of  magnetic  force  across  the  coils  of  wire  of 
the  helix,  and  "cutting"  or  intersecting  them  in  its  progress 
towards  ite  final  position  in  the  coil.  The  conclusion  to  which 
he  was  led  by  this  reflection  seetned  to  be  that  tbe  veiy  essence 
4>i  the  efiect  was  the  movement  across  one  another  of  a  line  of 
force  and  a  portion  of  a  conducting  circuit.  If  this  was  so, 
then  the  result  could  be  obtained  by  a  more  simple  and  obvious 
method.  The  ninth  day,  October  28th,  saw  these  ideas  put  to 
further  crucial  test  Taking  the  great  permanent  horseshoe 
magnet  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  placed  a  copper  disc  so  that  it 
was  free  to  revolve  on  an  axis  placed  in  the  line  of  the  poles. 
Soft  iron  pole  pieces  were  then  adjusted  to  create  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which  passed  through 
the  disc  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.  The  wires  of  the 
galvanometer  were  made  to  press  against  the  disc,  one  near 
the  axis,  and  the  other  near  the  edge.  When  the  disc  remained 
stationary,  no  current  whatever  was  manifested,  but  on  causing 
ihe  disc  to  revolve  on  ite  axis  a  permanent  and  steady  current 
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traversed  the  galvanometer.  This  experiment  -was  conclusive. 
The  operation  taking  place  dtiring  the  revolution  of  the  disc 
could  be  viewed  as  consisting  simply  in  the  continual  movement 
of  any  radial  section  of  the  disc  across  a  stream  of  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  flowing  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.  The  continuous 
current  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  of  that  radial 
section  of  the  disc  was  always  the  same  relatively  to  the  stream 
of  force.  On  November  4th  Faraday  reduced  the  conception  to 
its  utmost  simplicity.  Taking  in  his  hand  the  mere  closed 
galvanometer  wires  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  loop  between  the 
poles  of  his  large  permanent  magnet  in  such  a  way  that  the 
direction  of  that  part  of  the  loop  between  the  poles  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  the  direction 
of  the  movement  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force 
and  that  portion  of  the  conductor.  The  galvanometer  deflected 
and  showed  the  presence  of  a  momentary  current  at  the  instant 
when  the  intersection  took  place. 

§2.  In  ten  days  of  splendid  and  conclusive  experiment  in 
the  autumn  of  1831,  Faraday  had  therefore  not  only  dis- 
covered the  law  of  induction  of  currents,  but  the  facts  o£ 
magneto-electricity  as  well ;  and  more,  for  he  had  not  merely 
accumulated  a  mass  of  experimental  results,  but  had  reduced 
the  whole  valuable  store  of  knowledge  to  one  fundamental 
principle  of  exquisite  simplicity,  namely,  that  the  passage  of  & 
line  of  magnetic  force  across  a  line  of  a  conducting  circuit 
generates  in  that  portion  of  the  circuit  an  electromotive  force^ 
or  force  setting  electricity,  or  tending  to  set  electricity,  in 
motion. 

The  subsequent  work  of  all  experimentalists  and  mathema- 
ticians  has  been  to  work  out  the  applications  of  this  principle 
in  countless  forms ;  but  no  one  has  since  added  any  essential 
discovery  of  fact  which  is  not  implicitly  contained  in  the  series 
of  discoveries  by  which,  in  this  short  space,  Faraday  stepped 
from  happy  conjectures  into  possession  of  facts,  which  have 
proved  more  fertile  in  far-reaching  practical  consequences  than 
any  of  those  which  even  his  genius  bestowed  upon  the  world. 
Faraday's  theoretical  views,  however,  on  the  phenomena  under  ^ 
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went^  in  process  of  time,  some  modification.  He  apparently 
distinguished  at  first  between  the  induction  of  currents  bj 
a  current,  which  he  called  voUorelectrtc  iriduction^  and  the  pro- 
duction of  currents  by  a  conductor  moving  in  a  magnetic  field, 
which  he  called  magneto-electric  induction.  That  which  seemed 
to  impress  him  most  forcibly  was,  however,  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  inducing  current  which 
had  any  effect  upon  the  other  oircmt.  He  considered  that, 
since  the  mere  cessation  of  the  inducing  current  was  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  induced  current,  that  coidd  only  be 
because  the  induced  current  circuit  was,  meantime,  in  a 
peculiar  condition,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  electro- 
tonic  statCy  the  annulment  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  current  in 
the  circuit.  The  same  state  he  considered  to  be  found  in 
a  wire  or  circuit  at  rest  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  circuit  was 
in  the  electro-tonic  state  whilst  in  the  field,  but  withdrawing 
the  circuit  or  removing  the  magnetic  field  annulled  the  electro- 
tonic  state  and  gave  rise  to  a  current.  To  use.  his  own  words 
at  a  later  date  (Ser.  XXVIIL,  §3172,  "Exp.  Researches"), 
<<Mere  motion  would  not  generate  a  relation  which  had  not 
a  foundation  in  the  existence  of  some  previous  state;"  and 
(Ser.  XXIX.,  §3269,  ibid.)  "Agam  and  again  the  idea  of  an 
electro-tonic  state  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind."  The  mere 
motion  of  an  external  body,  such  as  a  copper  wire,  in  a  mag- 
netic field  cannot,  he  considers,  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
current^  unless  there  is  a  previous  peculiar  state  as  regards 
the  wire  which,  when  motion  is  superadded,  produces  the 
current.  When,  however,  subsequent  thought  and  diverse 
experiment  had  clarified  his  ideas  and  adjusted  facts  in  proper 
relation,  he  came  to  see  that  that  which  he  had  denominated 
the  eUctro-tonie  state  is  really  the  amoimt  of  electro-magnetic 
momentum  which  the  circuit  possesses  in  virtue  of  its  being  in 
a  magnetic  field«  In  modem  language,  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  which  is  now  called  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force 
passing  through  the  circuit.  Every  line  of  magnetic  force  is 
a  closed  loop  or  continuous  line,  and  if  we  set-out  at  any  point 
on  a  line  of  magnetic  force  and  travel  forwards  along  that  line 
we  shall  come  back  to  that  same  point  again.     If  this  line  of 
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force  is  Qriginated  by  a  permanent  magnet  or  an  eleotroonagnet^ 
then  part  of  our  journey  will  be  perfonned  through  the  iron  or 
steel  and  part  through  the  air  or  other  diamagnetio  surround- 
ing it.  If,  then,  a  closed  oonduoting  circuit  is  so  situated  that 
the  line  of  force  considered  passes  through  it  or  is  linked  with 
it,  the  line  of  force  and  the  elosed  circuit  form,  as  it  were^  two 
links  of  a  chain,  and  cannot  be  separated  exc^t  by  pulling 
one  through  the  other  (see  figure).  When  they  are  so  pulled 
through  one  another,  the  line  of  force  "cuts"  and  is  cut  by 
the  circuit.  The  number  of  lines  of  force,  therefore,  which  at 
any  instant  are  linked  with  a  given  circuit  represent  poten- 
tially the  greatest  amount  of  "cutting  "  possible.  The  exist- 
ence of  lines  of  magnetic  force  linked  with  the  circuit  is  an 
essential  antecedent  to  the  appeanmoe  of  a  current  of  induction 


in  that  dreuit  when  removed  from  the  magnetic  field.  At 
a  later  stage  of  his  investigations,  Faraday  was  able  to  modify 
his  earlier  notions  of  the  electro-tonic  state,  and  learnt  to  look 
on  the  induced  current  appearing  under  these  circumstances  as 
due  not  to  a  state  of  things  in  the  circuity  but  to  a  condition 
of  things  outside  the  circuity  or,  more  precisely,  to  the  relation 
in  which  the  circuit  stands  to  the  magnetic  field  of  force 
around  it. 

In  the  28th  and  29th  series  of  his  "Experimental  Re- 
searches'' Faraday  exhausted  all  possible  meaiis  of  experi- 
ment in  proving  that  this  conception  of  the  linking  or  un- 
linking of  loops  of  force  and  loops  of  conducting  circuits  was 
an  unerring  guide  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  electro- 
magnetic induction.  The  circuit  being  given,  he  was  able  to 
show  by  a  course  of  rigid  demonstration  that  the  process  <^ 
linking  with  it  a  loop  of  magnetic  force  was  always  accompanied 
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1>y  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  ourrent  round  the  chmiit  m  one 
<lirection,  and  the  unlinking  was  inyariably  assooiated  with  the 
flow  of  an  opposite  pulsation  of  eleotricity.  Moreover,  and 
most  important  of  all,  he  built  up  a  quantitative  conception 
around  the  term  ''a  line  of  magnetic  force,"  so  that  it  came  to 
him  to  mean  not  merely  a  geometrical  line  or  a  direction,  but  a 
definite  physical  magnitude,  which  represented  the  product  of 
A  certain  area  of  space,  and  a  certain  mean  intensity  of  mag- 
netic force  over  that  area.*  Armed  with  this  idea^  he  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  represented  by  each 
current  of  induction  is  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  ''number 
of  lines  of  force  "  which  are  linked  or  unlinked  with  the  circuit 
by  any  operation.  He  found  that  this  hypothesis  never  foiled 
io  enable  him  to  render  a  satisfactory  and  a  logical  explanation 
of  all  his  results,  and  with  this  clue  in  hand  he  could  find  his 
way  about  amidst  the  entanglements  of  experimental  inquiry, 
and  return  always  from  each  fresh  excursion  after  fact  with  new 
confirmation  of  its  consistency,  and  with  fresh  power  to  predict 
results  of  other  experiments. 

So  strong  became  at  last  his  conviction  that  these  lines  of  force 
^ould  hardly  have  such  powers  if  they  were  mere  geometrical 
concepti<Mis,  like  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  that  he  gives 
•expression  to  it  by  speaking  of  them  as  phytical  lines  of  farce. 
He  intends  to  imply  that  he  thinks  "  a  line  of  force  "  must  be 
taken  to  be  a  definite  eomethdng  going  on  in  a  certain  region  of 
space,  and  that  whatever  may  be  its  real  nature,  we  must  accord 
to  it  a  definite  physical  character  in  some  sort  or  sense,  as  much 
as  we  do  an  electric  current  of  unit  strength  flowing  along  a 
prescribed  circuit.  Faraday  was  not  a  professed  mathematician, 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  his  inability  to  employ  the 
mechanical  aid  of  symbolic  reasoning  forced  him  to  make  dear 
to  himself  each  step  by  experimental  demonstration.  He  was 
thereby  compelled  to  keep  to  the  main  track  of  discovery  and 
prevented  firom  deviating  into  the  more  abstract  lines  of  thought. 

*  Faraday'i  notion  of  "  a  line  of  fovoe  "  was  at  first  merely  a  geometrical 
^sanceptioaa,  representing  a  certain  line  of  action,  but  his  ultimate  applioa- 
-tions  of  the  term  showed  that  he  had  oome  to  think  of  it  as  a  iuf/aee 
dntegrctl. 
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The  special  abilities  of  Thomson  and  Hehnholtz,  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  were,  however,  directed  to  the 
complete  elucidation  of  these  conceptions  of  Faraday,  and  the 
great  treatise  of  Maxwell,  as  he  himself  has  stated,  was  under- 
taken mainly  with  the  hope  of  making  these  ideas  the  basis  of  a 
mathematical  method.  The  one  cardinal  principle  which  may 
be  said  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  mode  of  Tiewing  electrical  and 
magnetic  phenomena  introduced  by  these  investigators  is  the 
denial  of  action  at  finite  distances,  and  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  medium 
which  is  the  active  agent  in  the  transmission  of  energy  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  which  is  itself  capable  of  storing  up 
energy  in  a  potential  and  kinetic  form. 

The  mathematical  methods  and  hypotheses  of  the  French 
school  of  physicists,  represented  chiefly  by  Ampere,  Arago, 
Poisson  and  Coulomb,  consisted  in  the  assumption  that  material 
particles  in  special  states,  called  electric  and  magnetic,  could 
act  on  one  another  at  finite  distances  without  any  intervening 
mechanism  according  to  certain  laws  of  force  varying  with  the 
distance.  Faraday  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  this  notion,  and  indeed  he  was  able  to  quote  in 
his  support  the  great  authority  of  Newton  in  rejecting  the  idea 
that  matter  could  act  on  matter  across  intervening  distance 
without  aid  from  any  mechanism.  He  never  considers  bodies 
as  existing  with  nothing  between  them  but  their  distance,  and 
a4}ting  on  one  another  according  to  some  function  of  that  dis- 
tance. He  conceives  all  space  as  a  field  of  force,  the  lines  of 
force  being  in  general  curved,  and  those  due  to  any  body  ex* 
tending  from  it  on  all  sides,  their  direction  being  modified  by 
the  presence  of  other  bodies.  A  magnet^  an  electrified  conductor, 
or  a  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  are  thus  the  focus  and 
originators  of  a  system  of  radiations  of  force  lines  or  loops, 
which  are  to  be  thought  of  as  part  and  parcel  of  it.  This  force 
system  is  capable  of  deformation  or  change  by  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  but  it  moves  with  the  magnet,  electrified  body,  or 
current-carrying  wire.  These  force  radiations  penetrate  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  the  apparent  actions  between  bodies  at  a 
distance  are  in  reality  actions  due  to  immediate  action  of  the 
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field  of  force  of  one  body  upon  the  other  at  the  place  where  it 
Is.  Then  rises  for  solution  the  important  problem — ^What  art 
these  lines  of  force  ?  Faraday  answered  the  question  by  saying 
that  they  consist  in  some  sort  of  operation  or  action  going  on  in 
a  medium  along  certain  lines  or  axes,  and  Maxwell  added  to  this;, 
the  suggestion  that  the  electromagnetic  medium  must  be  iden- . 
tical  with  the  medium  postulated  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  light. 

The  question  which  yet  remains  unanswered  is — What  is 
that  action  or  operation  along  certain  lines  in  this  medium 
which  causes  a  line  of  force  to  exist  ?  The  future  of  electric 
and  magnetic  investigation  will  perhaps  conduct  us  step  by 
step  to  the  solution  of  this  supremely  important  problem. 
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CHAPTER  LI 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  INDUCTION. 

§  1.  liagnetic  Force  and  Magnetic  Ihdnction.— A  Bmall 
magnetiaed  steel  needle  freely  suspended  at  its  centre  of 
grayitj,  when  placed  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  except 
just  over  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles,  sets  itself  in  a 
certain  azimuth  and  position.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a 
certain  direction  in  the  needle  round  which  it  can  be  reyolved 
without  changing  the  set  of  that  line  when  the  needle  is 
left  free  to  obey  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force.  The  direction 
of  this  line  in  the  needle  is  called  its  magnetic  axis.  11  this 
needle  is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  or  a  con- 
ductor conveying  an  electric  current,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
freely  suspended  as  before  the  magnetic  axis  takes  a  certain 
direction.  This  direction  is  called  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
farce  at  that  point  in  the  air.  If  the  needle  be  carried  about  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  magnets  or  conductors  conveying  electric 
currents,  this  direction-imposing  influence  is  found  to  affect  it 
in  various  positions.  The  region  round  these  active  agents  is 
called  a  magnetic  field.  Left  this  exploring  needle  be  carried 
along  a  path  moving  in  such  a  manner  that  each  small  step  of 
its  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  its  magnetic  axis,  the  centre 
of  this  needle  will  trace  out  a  line  which  has  the  property  that 
its  tangent  at  any  point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force  at  that  point;  such  a  line  is  called *a  line  of  magnetic 
force.  The  whole  of  a  magnetic  field  may  be  imagined  to 
be  filled  up  with  closely  described  continuous  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  A  very  thin  steel  wire  so  magnetised  that  equal  por- 
tions of  it  possess  identical  magnetic  qualities  is  said  to  be  uni- 
formly magnetised.    If  such  a  imiform  magnetic  filament  is 
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bzoken  in  the  middle,  the  ends  present  equal  and  oppositely 
named  magnetic  poles.  If  these  poles,  when  placed  at  a  unit 
of  distance  apart  in  air,  attract  with  a  unit  of  foroe^  they  are 
said  to  be  unit  magnetic  poles. 

A  unit  north-seeking  magnetic  pole  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  the  other  pole  being  so  far  removed  as  not  to  be  affected, 
will  tend  to  move  along  the  lines  of  force ;  and  the  direction  in 
which  a  free  north  pole  tends  to  move  in  a  magnetic  field  is 
called  the  podUve  direcUan  of  the  lines  of  ma^^tic  force,* 

The  force,  measured  dynamically,  which  acts  on  such  a  free 
unit  pole  is  called  the  nwnerieal  value  of  the  magnetic  force  at 
that  pointy  or  otherwise  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

If  a  piece  of  unmagnetised  iron,  steel  or  other  paramagnetic 
metal  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  it  is  tKayeised  by  lines  of 
magnetic  force,  and  it  acquires  magnetic  polarity  and  exhibits- 
magnetic  qualities  whilst  in  the  field.  This  effect  is  called 
magnetisation  by  induction.  If  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
paramagnetic  metal  could  be  cut  out  and  retain  the  same 
magnetic  condition  it  has  in  n'^  it  would  be  found  to  possess  a 
certain  magnetic  axis.  The  direction  of  this  axis  is  called  the 
direction  of  the  magnetisation  of  that  element  or  small  portion 
at  that  part  of  the  mass  so  examined.  An  electro-magnet  is  a 
term  applied  to  denote  a  mass  of  iron  which  is  magnetised  by 
induction,  the  field  being  created  by  a  conducted  conveying 
a  current.  Let  an  electro-magnet  or  mass  of  soft  iron  imder 
induction  be  supposed  to  have  a  very  narrow  cut  or  crevasse 
made  across  it  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  its  induced 
magnetisation  at  that  place,  and  suppose  a  free  unit  pole  is 
placed  in  this  air  gap  or  cut^  the  force  which  acts  upon  this 
free  unit  pole  placed  in  the  gap  will  be  one  compounded  of  the 
force  due  to  the  field  and  that  due  to  the  distribution  of  free 
magnetism  which  makes  its  appearance  on  the  faces  of  the  cut 
or  air  gap.     This  actual  force  on  the  unit  pole  so  situated  is 

*  If  a  short  piece  of  steel  oould  be  obtained  havixig  a  magnetic  pole  only 
at  one  end,  saoh  would  be  caUed  a  free  magnetic  pole.  If  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  it  would  be  accelerated  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  JDst  a» 
a  heayy  body  is  accelerated  along  the  earth's  lines  of  gravitational  force. 
The  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  analogous  to  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  (denoted  by  g),  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  pole  wotdd  corre- 
spond to  the  mass  of  the  falling  body.  The  impressed  force  is  nunerioally 
aqnal  to  the  product  of  the  strengths  of  the  pole  and  the  field. 
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called  tke  moffnetic  induction  in  that  space.  If  such  transyerse 
cavities  are  made  in  the  iron  under  induction  in  other  places  we 
can  similarly  measure  the  magnetic  induction  at  those  places. 

The  magnetic  induction  is  a  quantity  which  has  at  all 
points  in  the  interior  of  a  magnet  a  certain  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  the  direction  of  this  magnetic  induction  may 
be  delineated  by  lines  of  magneUc  induction  drawn  in  similar 
fashion  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  air  space  outside  a 
magnet  or  a  mass  of  iron  under  induction,  the  magnetic  force 
and  magnetic  induction  have  the  same  direction  and  mean  the 
same  things  but  inside  a  magnet  or  mass  of  iron  under  induc- 
tion, they  must  be  distinguished.  The  magnetic  force  outside 
the  magnet  may  be  called  the  magnetic  induction  through 
the  air,  and  generally  in  the  non-magnetio  material  surround- 
ing the  magnet  the  magnetic  force  and  magnetic  induction 
are  one  and  the  same.  In  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  iron 
under  induction  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  force  at 
each  point  is  one  compounded  of  that  due  to  the  external  or 
original  field  and  that  due  to  the  induced  polarity  acquired, 
and  which  acts  to  produce  an  opposing  magnetic  force.  Hence 
the  effect  of  the  induced  poles  on  any  element  in  the  interior 
of  the  iron  is  to  tend  to  demagnetise  it  when  the  external  mag- 
netising force  is  withdrawn.  At  any  point  where  there  is  no 
magnetism,  the  magnetic  force  and  the  magnetic  induction  are 
identical,  but  inside  a  magnet  they  ore  not  the  same  in  magni- 
tude, and  often  not  identical  either  in  direction.  In  the 
inside  of  a  straight  uniformly  magnetised  bar  the  magnetic 
force  due  to  the  influence  of  the  poles  themselves  is  Jrom 
the  end  which  points  to  the  north  to  the  end  which  points 
to  the  south,  both  within  the  magnet  and  in  the  space  out- 
side. The  magnetic  induction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  the 
north  pole  to  the  south  pole  outside  the  magnet,  and  from  the 
south  pole  to  the  north  pole  intide  the  magnet.  A  line  of  in- 
duction followed  round,  moving  always  in  the  positive  direction, 
is  found  to  be  a  closed  loop  or  endless  line.  It  is  a  fact  of 
fundamental  importance  that  a  thin  disc  of  iron  or  steel  mag- 
netised so  that  at  all  points  the  magnetic  axis  of  each  small 
element  of  it  is  in  a  direction  normal  to  its  surface  produces  a 
jnagnctic  field  identical  with  that  produced  by  a  wire  conveying 
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An  electric  current  coinciding  in  form  with  the  edge  of  the  disc. 
In  short,  the  magnetic  field  of  a  closed  circuit  conveying  a  cur- 
jrent  is  identical  with  that  of  a  magneHe  shell  filling  up  the 
Aperture  of  the  circuit.  The  magnetic  field  due  to  electric 
currents  circulating  in  conductors  is,  howeyer,  of  such  a  nature 
that  each  line  of  induction  emhraces  or  surrounds  the  axis  of 
the  circuit  once  or  more.  The  magnetic  field  due  to  permanent 
or  electro  magnets  is  of  such  a  nature  that  each  line  of  induction 
paeses  through  the  magnet,  giving  rise  to  magnetic  polarity  at 
the  places  where  it  enters  and  leaves  the  iron  or  steel.  Every 
line  of  induction  either  surrounds  an  electric  current  or  passes 
^  through  magnetised  iron. 

The  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  any  element  of  a  magnet  or 
mass  of  iron  under  induction  is  a  term  requiring  definition. 

The  couple  required  to  hold  a  very  small  magnet  when  placed 
with  its  axis  of  magnetisation  perpendicularly  across  the  lines 
of  force  of  a  \miform  magnetic  field  in  air  of  unit  strength  is  a 
numerical  measure  of  the  moment  of  the  magnet. 

The  moment  of  a  magnet  or  of  any  element  of  a  magnet  may 
he  considered  numerically  to  be  made  up  of  two  factors — one, 
its  volume,  and  the  other  its  intensity  of  magnetisation^  or 
simply  its  magnetisation ;  and  he^ce,  for  a  uniformly  magne- 
tised small  linear  needle,  we  may  define  the  intensity  of  its 
magnetisation  by  saying  that  it  is  the  magnetic  moment 
of  unit  volume  of  it.  Intensity  of  magnetisation  is,  like 
force  and  induction,  a  vector  quantity.*  In  the  case  of  a 
very  long  thin  wire  of  soft  iron  placed  along  the  lines  of  force 
^f  a  uniform  field  the  three  quantities — ^the  magnetic  force, 
the  magnetic  induction,  and  the  magnetisation — are  all  in  align- 
ment at  any  point. 

It  is  important  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  mag- 
netic force  at  any  point "  should  clearly  be  grasped.  If  there 
be  any  uniform  magnetic  field  of  strength  Hq,  and  in  it  is 
placed  a  mass  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  bar,  the 
configuration  of  this  uniform  field  is  disturbed  and  magnetic 
polarity  is  developed  in  the  iron.  At  any  point  in  the  interior 
of  the  iron  there  is  a  magnetising  force,  henceforth  denoted  by 


*  A  vector  qiiaiitity  is  one  which  is  only  preciBely  fixed  when  we  know  its 
oiirection  as  well  as  magnitude. 
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the  letter  H»  which  is  due  partly  to  the  original  magnetic  field 
Ho  cuid  partly  to  the  induced  poles  which  create  a  force 
opposing  Hq*  This  resultant  magnetic  force  is  spoken  of  as* 
the  magnetising  force  in  the  iron,  and  it  is  the  resultant  of  the 
external  magnetic  forces  and  the  internal  magnetic  forces  due 
to  the  polarity.  If  the  form  of  this  bar  is  so  chosen  that  there 
are  no  magnetic  poles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ring  lapped  over  with 
an  endless  solenddi  then  the  magnetic  force  in  the  iron  is^ 
•imply  calculable  and  it  is  that  due  to  the  external  force  alone. 

At  each  point  in  the  iron  the  moff^tetic  force  H  must  be 
thought  of  as  producing  magneUiation  or  magnetic  displace- 
ment^ just  as  an  electrostatic  phenomena  electric  force  pro- 
duces in  a  dielectric  electric  displacement  or  electric  strain,  or 
just  as  mechanical  stress  produces  in  an  elastic  body  ordinary 
strain  or  displacement  at  every  point.  This  magnetisation  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  direction  as  the  force.  If  a  narrow 
crevasse  is  made  in  the  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetisa- 
tion at  that  point,  the  force  on  a  unit  pole  held  there  is  simply 
that  due  to  the  resultant  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
crevasse  is  made  perpendicularly  to  the  magnetisation,  the 
force  B  on  a  unit  pole  held  in  it  is  one  due  to  the  joint 
action  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  H  and  that  due  to  the 
free  magnetism  or  magnetic  polarity  developed  on  the  walls  of 
the  crevasse,  and  it  is  now  called  the  magneUe  induction.  The 
induction  has  at  each  point  a  certain  magnitude  and  a  certain 
direction,  and  can  be  represented,  like  the  magnetic  force,  by 
lines  of  induction.  The  simplest  mode  of  presenting  the  defini- 
tions of  the  induction  B  and  the  magnetisation  I  when  uniform 
is  to  say  that  B  is  the  '* number  of  lines  of  force''  (common 
usage)  per  square  centimetre  which  would  be  found  if  we  were 
to  cut  an  extremely  narrow  crevasse  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  magnetisation,  and  I,  the  intensity  of  magnetisation,  is 
the  magnetic  moment  of  the  metal  per  cubic  centimetre. 

A  small  needle-shaped  fragment  or  flat  disc  of  soft  iron 
freely  suspended  in  a  magnetic  field  places  or  tends  to  place  its 
greatest  length  along  the  lines  of  induction  in  that  field  with- 
out regard  to  their  direction,  and  the  well-known  method  of 
delineating  what  are  usually  called  the  lines  of  force  of  a 
magnet  with  iron  filings  is  in  reaUty  rendering  visible  the 
paths  of  these  lines  of  induction. 
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The  lines  of  induction  of  a  pennanent  steel  magnet  are 
then  to  be  thought  of  as  closed  loops  which  pass  in  their  course 
partly  through  the  steel  and  partly  through  the  air.  The  lines 
of  induction  of  a  circuit  conyeying  an  electric  current  are  closed 
loops  entirely  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  wire.  If  this  circuit 
18  a  straight  wire,  with  the  return  wire  at  a  yery  great  distance, 
the  lines  of  induction  are  concentric  circles  described  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  and  haying  their  centre  in 
that  axis. 

If  a  circuit  is  formed  by  coiling  up  into-  a  circular  coil  a 
length  of  insulated  wire,  the  coil  haying  n  tumsj  .then  to  a  first 


Fio.  1. 

degree  of  approximation  we  may  say  that  each  line  of  induction 
forms  a  closed  curye  embracing  the  circuit  n  times.  Thus,  if 
the  wire  forms  a  coil  of  one  turn  (Fig*  1)  each  line  of  induc- 
tion (represented  by  the  dotted  line)  is  a  closed  loop' embracing 
or  linked  with  the  circuit  once.  If  we  take  a  circuit  of  two 
turns  (Fig.  2)  then  nearly  all  loops  of  induction  belongmg  to 
one  single  turn  embrace  not  only  that  turn  but  the  adjacent 
turn,  and  if  the  circuit  could  be  supposed  to  be  opened  out 
straight,  without  destroying  (Fig.  3)  the  loop  of  induction,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  twisted  twice  round  that  circuits  By 
similar  reasoning,  if  a  loop  of  induction  embraces  or  is  linked 
with  n  turns  of  a  conducting  circuity  it  is  in  fact  the  same  as 
linking  each  loop  of  induction  n  times  with  the  single  circuits 
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Let  a  ocmducting  oiroait  tiave  the  form  of  a  helix  (Fig.  i\ 
then  the  lines  of  induction  are  dosed  loops,  which  embraoe 
some  or  all  the  turns  of  the  spiral,  and  if  the  helix  haye  n  tuma 
then  each  loop  of  induction,  according  to  its  length  and  position, 
u  reality  embraces  that  ouxmit  1,  2,  3 or  n  times.   If  there 


be  two  drouits,  in  one  or  both  of  whidi  currents  are  flowing^ 
then  each  circuit  is  surrounded  by  lines  or  loops  of  induction, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  one  circuit  some  6r  all  are  linked  in 
as  well  with  the  other  circuity  so  that  a  certain  number  of  all 

i  (a)     ©  - 

Fio.  3. 

the  loops  of  induction  are  common  to  the  two  ditmits,  and  are 
called  the  loops  or  lines  of  mutual  induction. 

When  an  electric  current  begins  to  flow  in  a  circuit  it  does 
not,  as  we  shall  see  later  (Chap.  III.),  rise  up  to  its  fall  strength 
at  once^  but  increases  gradually.  During  this  period  of  growth 
of  the  ouxient  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  lines  of  induction 
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ivhich  surround  the  wire  as  growing  outwards,  by  a  motion 
which  resembles  the  outward  expansion  of  the  ripples  on  the 
surface  of  stLU  water  when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it.  The  first 
fonned  ripples  expand  outwards  and  fresh  ones  make  their 
appearance  at  the  centre,  precisely  as  in  the  phenomena  called 
Newton's  rings,  in  which  coloured  circles  of  light  are  produced 
by  pressing  a  slightly  conyex  lens  against  a  plate  of  glass,  it  is 
noticed  that  more  or  less  pressure  makes  the  rings  expand  or 
€ontract^  new  ones  being  produced  at  the  centre  on  expansion 
and  absorbed  at  the  centre  during  contraction. 

Hei^ce  we  must  regard  an  increasing  or  a  decreasing  current 
in  a  circuit  as  producing  an  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 


Fio.  4. 

lines  of  magnetic  induction,  fresh  rings  or-  loops  of  induction 
being  shed  gS  from  or  taking  their  rise  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
already  existing  ones  being  either  expanded  out  or  more  com- 
pacted together.  A  pulsatory  current  is  therefore  accompanied 
by  a  pulsation  of  the  lines  of  induction  of  the  nature  of  an 
expansion  or  contraction.  Each  line  or  loop  of  induction 
behaves  as  if  it  were  an  elastic  ring  subjected  to  more  or  less 
pressure  from  within. 

If  any  line  be  drawn  in  a  magnetic  field  either  in  air  or  in 
the  interior  of  a  mass  of  iron  under  induction,  and  if  this  line  is 
divided  into  very  small  elements  of  length  and  the  sum  taken 
of  the  length  of  each  small  element^  each  multiplied  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  magnetic  force  at  its  centre,  estimated  in  the 

oS 
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direction  of  its  length,  this  sum  so  formed  Is  called  the  Un^ 
iwUgral  of  ike  magnetic  force  along  that  line. 

lidB\B  the  element  of  length,  and  4>  the  angle  which  tho- 
magnetic  force  H  at  its  centre  makes  with  the  direction  of  d  v 
then  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  along  the  line  is 


/' 


H  cos<^eI« 

integrated  between  the  proper  limits.  It  is  obyious  that  this 
expression  represents  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  free  unit 
magnetic  pole  along  this  path. 

Two  cases  of  importance  often  arise.  First,  when  the  line- 
integral  is  taken  along  a  closed  line  or  loop  in  a  magnetic  field 
drawn  in  air  or  other  non-magnetic  medium.  In  this  case  the 
value  of  the  line  integral  is  zero,  because  no  work  is  done  in  carry- 
ing a  free  pole  around  a  closed  path  in  an  air  field.  Second,  when 
the  line  integral  is  taken  along  a  path  which  is  a  closed  loop, 
and  which  surrounds  or  is  linked  with  a  circuit  conyeying  an 
electric  current.  Consider  the  simplest  case.  Let  a  straight 
wire  oonyey  an  electric  current  C,  the  return  being  at  a  great 
distance.  Describe  a  circular  line  of  force  round  the  wire  in 
the  air  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  the  wire.  The  length  of 
this  line  is  2  ir  r ;  the  magnetic  force  at  a  distance  r  from  a 

2  C 
straight  wire  is  —  imits;  and  the  line  integral  along  the 

T 

2  C 
line  of  force  is29rrx  —  »4irC.    Hence  the  line  integral  of 
r 

the  magnetic  force  taken  once  round  the  circuit  is  4  ir  times^ 
the  total  current  through  the  line  of  force.  This  can  be  shown 
to  be  generally  true,  and  is  the  general  relation  between  mag- 
netic force  and  current.* 

If  a  line  of  magnetic  force  threads  its  way  through  a  helical 
current  which  wraps  itself  roxmd  the  line  n  times,  as  in  Fig.  4,. 
then  if  A  amperes  trayerse  the  conductor  the  total  quantity  of 
current  flowing  through  the  loop  of  force  is  n  A  (equal  to  the 

nA 
ampere  turns),  or  in  absolute  C.-G.-S.  measurement  is  -j^r 


*  See  Elec*rMan,  Yoi  X.,  p.  7  :  Mr.  Oliver  Heavlgide  on  "The  BaUk 
tton  between  Magnetic  Force  and  Electric  Churent" 
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lience  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  taken  along  any 
loop  of  force  threading  n  times  through  the  circuit  is  —>  n  A. 

The  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  round  a  closed  line  has 
been  called  hy  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  others  the  magneUHnotive 
/oree  for  that  magnetic  circuit.* 

§  2.  Tabes  of  Magnetic  IndnctloiL — ^Faraday  and  Maxwell 
have  raised  the  conception  of  a  line  of  magnetic  induction  from 
a  simply  direotiye  notion  to  one  which  enahlee  it  to  be  used 
to  conyey  a  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  field — ^in 
other  words,  have  enabled  Hues  of  induction  to  be  used  not 
•only  to  show  the  direction  of  the  induction,  but  also  its  magni- 
tude in  certain  miits.  By  this  means  the  magnetic  field  can 
be  mapped  out  into  areas  and  volumes  which  have  a  definite 
dynamical  signification. 

In  the  28th  series  of  his  "  Researches  on  Electricity  "  Faraday 
has  gathered  together  his  ideas  on  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and 
by  a  series  of  researches  inimitable  for  physical  insight  and 
exquisite  experimental  skill  has  shown  how  they  possess  a  quan- 
titative as  well  as  a  directive  application  in  all  problems  in 
which  a  magnetic  field  is  considered.  He  lays  stress  in  the 
first  place  on  the  fact  stated  above  that  eveiy  line  of  force 
(induction)  is  an  endless  loop  (§  3,117,  "Exp.  Res.") :— " Every 
line  of  force  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  dosed  circuit 
passing  in  some  part  of  its  course  through  a  magnet,  and  having 
an  equal  amount  of  force  in  every  part  of  its  course.  There 
exist  lines  of  force  within  the  magnet  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  without.  What  is  more,  they  are  exactly  equal  in 
amount  to  those  without.  They  have  a  relation  in  direction  to 
those  without^  and  are,  in  fact,  continuations  of  them." 

Let  a  magnetic  field  have  drawn  in  it  a  number  of  closely 
contiguous  lines  of  induction.  None  of  these  lines  can  cut  each 
other,  because  the  resultant  magnetic  induction  at  any  point 
€an  have  only  one  definite  direction. 

In  any  region  it  is  possible  to  describe  a  surface  perpen- 
dicular to  all  the  lines  of  induction.  Such  a  surface  is  called  a 
level  surface. 

*  Mr.  BoMnqnet  on  **M«giieto-motive  Force,*'  PhU,  Mag,,  V.  Seriei^ 
T6L  XV.,  1888,  p.  205. 
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In  the  case  of  a  straight  infinite  cunraat^  these  level  surfaces 
will  be  planes  radiating  out  £rom  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  their 
traces  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  will  be  a 
series  of  radial  lines  cutting  aQ  the  circular  loops  of  induction 
normally.  Let  A  (Fig.  5)  represent  such  a  level  surface,  and 
let  B  be  another,  both  cutting  the  same  sheaf  of  magnetic  lines 
of  induction. 

On  the  level  surface  A  let  any  unit  of  area  a  be  taken,  and 
let  this  area  a  be  projected  on  to  the  adjacent  level  surface  B 
by  lines  of  induction  drawn  through  its  boundaiy.  We  have 
then  a  tubular  surface,  the  ends  of  which  are  formed  of  portions 
of  level  surfaces,  and  the  rest  of  the  tubular  surface  may  be. 
conceived  to  be  formed  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction,  supposed 


Fia.  & 

to  be  veiy  closely  drawn  through  the  bounding  line.  Such  a- 
geometrical  conception  is  called  a  tube  of  induction.  The  cha- 
racteristic quality  of  a  tube  of  induction  is  as  follows.  If  the 
areas  of  the  sections  made  by  the  two  level  surfaces  A  and  B 
be  called  s  and  «',  and  if  B  be  the  mean  magnetic  induction 
over  «,  and  B'  that  over  s\  then  B  «  =  B'  «',  or  the  product  of  a 
normal  cross  section  of  tube  and  mean  magnetic  induction  over 
that  section  is  constant  for  all  sections  of  the  tube.* 

If  any  level  surface  be  drawn,  and  on  this  surface  be 
marked  ofif  contiguous  small  areas  such  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  area  is  inversely  as  the  mean  value  of  the  magnetic  induc- 

*  Here  and  henceforth  we  shall  use  the  thick  or  block  capital  letters  to- 
denote  vector  quantities.  Maxwell  uses  the  old  English  characters,  but  th» 
block  letters  are  easier  to  read  and  to  print. 
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tion  over  that  little  aresy  and  if  s  aad  B  are,  as  before,  the 
numerical  valueB  of  any  small  area  and  the  mean  indnotion 
over  it,  then  the  product  B  «  may  be  made  equal  to  unity  for 
each  of  these  portions  of  that  leyel  surface.  From  these  small 
areas  let  tubes  of  induction  be  supposed  to  take  their  rise,  the 
whole  field  will  be  cut  up  into  contiguous  tubes  of  induction. 
Each  of  these  tubes  is  called  a  unit  tube  of  induetion.  By 
their  mode  of  description  these  tubes  will  have  small  cross 
section  at  places  where  the  field  is  strong  and  widen  out  in 
section  at  places  where  it  is  weak,  and  by  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  tubes  the  value  of  the  mean  magnetic  induc- 
tion at  any  place  is  inyersely  as  the  cross  section  of  the 
tubes  of  induction  force  at  that  place. 

From  Faraday's  point  of  view,  a  magnet  of  any  form  must 
be  mentally  pictured  as  surrounded  with  and  as  having  its 
whole  field  filled  up  by  a  closely  packed  arrangement  of  such 
unit  tubes  of  induction,  the  tubes  being  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  the  equipotential  or  level  surfaces,  and  each  having 
at  any  point  a  normal  cross  section  which  is  inversely  as  the 
magnetic  induction  at  that  point.  This  system  of  tubes  must 
be  supposed  to  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  magnet  and  to  move 
with  it  wherever  it  goes.  Furthermore,  in  accordance  with 
Faraday's  conception,  each  tube  is  an  endless  tube^  or,  as  it 
were,  a  pipe  returning  into  itself  and  passing  in  some  part  of 
its  course  through  a  magnet  or  round  an  electric  current.  In 
constructing  what  may  seem  to  the  student  to  be  a  highly  arti- 
ficial conception,  we  are  not  postulating  neeeua/rily  any  physical 
existence  for  these  tubes.  They  should  be  regarded  simply  as 
a  device  for  plotting  out  the  space  round  a  magnet  according 
to  a  definite  rule,  and  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  regarded  as  no 
more  than  analogous  to  such  subdivisions  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  we  make  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  3.  The  Magnetic  Induction. — Having  thus  divided  up  a 
magnetic  field  into  unit  tubes  of  induction,  it  is  simpler  in 
thought  to  suppose  a  single  line  of  induction  to  run  down  the 
axis  of  each  tube  and  then  to  mentally  disregard  the  tubular 
system,  and,  instead  of  speaking  of  a  unit  tube,  to  speak  of 
each  as  a  single  line  of  induction.  If  we  imagine  a  system  of 
Induction  tubes  starting  from  an  equipotential  surface  and 
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draw  any  iiregular  curve  on  this  surface,  we  shall  find  that  this 
curve  encloses  a  certain  number  of  tubes  or  lines  of  induction 
(Fig.  6).  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  cross  section  s  of  the  tube 
where  it  sprouts  out  from  the  equipotential  surface  is  inversely 
as  the  magnetic  induction  B  at  the  centre  of  this  cross  section, 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  greater  the  average  induction 
over  the  area  defined  so  much  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
number  of  tubes  or  lines  of  induction  which  pass  through  it. 
If  the  cross  section  s  of  each  tube  should  happen  to  be  equal, 
and  there  be  n  tubes  passing  altogether  through  an  area  equal 


^ 
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to  S,  bounded  by  the  black  line,  then  by  the  very  definition  of 
a  unit  tube 

B«»l, 

or     nB««n; 

but       ii««S, 

hence  BS  =  f»; 

and  the  number  of  tubes  passing  through  any  area  S  on  such 
an  equipotential  surface  in  a  uniform  field  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  whole  area  and  of  the  induction  at  any 
point  on  that  area. 

The  product  B  S  and  quantities  of  a  like  nature  such  as  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  2  B  «,  indicating  that  the  sum  is  to 
be  taken  of  a  number  of  elements,  each  consisting  of  the  normal 
induction  at  the  centre  of  a  small  area  multiplied  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  area,  is  called  by  Maxwell  the  magnetic  tnductum 
through  that  area,  and  by  others  (Mascart  and  Joubert)  the  flux 
or  flow  of  magnetic  induction  through  that  urea.  The  follow- 
ing expressions  aQ  signify  the  same  thing : — 
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1.  The  number  of  unit  tubes  of  induotion  paasing  througb 
im  area. 

2.  The  number  of  lines  of  force  (induction)  paasing  through 
an  area  (Faraday). 

8.  The  (total)  magnetio  induction  through  an  area  (Maxwell). 

4.  The  flux  or  flow  of  inagnetic  induction  through  an  area 
•(Masoart  and  Joubert). 

5.  The  surface  integral  of  magnetic  induction  over  an  area. 

The  surface  integral  of  magnetic  induction  over  an  area  may 
1m  more  specifically  defined  thus.  Let  the  induction  at  any 
point  in  the  area  be  estimated,  and  its  component  taken  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  surface  of  that  area  at  each  point,  then  the 
product  of  each  element  of  area  and  the  normal  induction  over 
it  is  to  be  summed  up  over  all  the  area,  and  is  called  the  sur- 
lace  integral  of  the  magnetic  induction. 

The  characteristic  quality  of  a  tube  of  induotion  is  that  the 
flux  of  induction  is  constant  throughout  its  length.  The  pro- 
duct B  «»induction  x  cross  section  is  constant,  and  since  what 
is  true  of  one  tube  is  true  of  all,  we  may  say  that  in  a  space 
wholly  made  up  of  tubes  of  magnetic  induction,  the  total  mag- 
netic induction  or  flux  of  induction  is  the  same  across  all 
sections  of  this  mass  of  tubes.  The  path  of  a  line  of  induction 
is  called  a  fnagn^tie  circuit.  If  that  path  is  wholly  through  air, 
for  example,  it  is  called  an  air  magnetic  circuit;  if  partly 
through  iron  or  steel  it  is  called  an  open  iron  circuit ;  if  wholly 
in  iron  or  steel  it  is  called  a  closed  magnetic  iron  circuit. 

If  a  very  long  and  thin  iron  wire  have  a  length  I  and  a  cross 
section  $  and  be  placed  along  the  lines  of  force  of  a  uniform 
field  of  strength  H,  it  acquires  by  induction  a  pole  of  strength 
fn  at  each  end.  The  poles  being  very  far  removed,  the  magnetic 
force  at  the  centre  of  the  wire  is  that  due  to  the  field  alone. 
If  the  wire  is  cut  in  the  middle  the  total  nimiber  of  lines  of 
force  passing  across  the  air  gap  is  the  total  induction,  and  it  is 
numerically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lines  due  to  the  field  alone 
which  would  pass  through  that  space  if  the  iron  was  not  there, 
iind  the  lines  added  by  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron.  We 
have,  then,  to  find  the  number  of  lines  of  force  coming  out 
from  a  pole  of  strength  m  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  mag- 
netic filament. 
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Suppose  a  very  small  sphere  of  radius  r  described  round  thi9 
magnetic  pole  of  strength  m^  the  magnetio  force  at  a  distance  r 

is  %  and  the  surface  integral  of  this  force  over  the  sphere  m 

The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  coming  out  of  the  pole  ia 
then  4  IT  m.  Since  the  section  of  the  iron  wire  is  «,  and  H  is 
the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  passing  through  the  median  section  of  this  wire 
when  under  induction  in  the  field  H,  due  to  the  field  alone^  ia 
H  «,  and  the  number  added  by  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron  by 
induction  is  4  ir  m.  Hence  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 
through  the  iron  due  to  the  field  and  to  the  magnetisation  of 
the  iron  is  H  « +  4  ir  m.  This  is  called  the  total  induction 
through  the  iron,  and  if  B  denote  the  induction  per  unit  of 
cross  section  we  haye 

B»=H«  +  4ir»«, 

or  B-H  +  ii^, 

si 

-H  +  4ir|, 

where  I  is  the  average  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  the  iron^ 
or  is  the  moment  m  I  divided  by  the  volume  sloi  the  iron. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  magnetisation  is  a  quantity  of 
like  dimensions  to  the  strength  of  the  inducing  field  H,  and 
hence  I  is  related  to  H  in  a  definite  numerical  ratio.  The 
ratio  of  I  to  H,  or  of  the  induced  magnetisation  to  the  magnetic 
force  producing  it,  is  called  the  magnetic  8wcq>tiMity  of  the 
iron.    It  is  denoted  by  k,  and  we  can  write 

Hence,  by  substitution,  we  have 

B»H  +  49rKH 
=  H(l+4iric) 

The  quantity  l+4irK  (denoted  by  fi)  is  the  factor  which 
expresses  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  induction  to  the  magnetia- 
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ing  force  producing  it,  and  it  is  called  the  magnetic  permeability 
of  the  iron. 

In  air  and  all  ordinary  diamagnetic  media  the  itiIbb  of  fi 
does  not  differ  sensibly  hoai  imitj.  In  iron,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
the  groop  of  metals  called  the  f erro-magnetio  metals  the  value 
is  a  considerable  positive  quantity. 

These  two  fundamental  equations, 

B»H  +  4ir| 

and  B-/uH 

are  capable  of  being  established  by  processes  of  general  reason- 
ing,* and  they  are  to  be  considered  as  vector  equations — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  first  is  a  symbolic  statement  of  the  fact  that  at  any 
point  in  the  iron  the  magnetic  induction  is  the  resultant  of  the 
magnetic  force,  and  4  v  times  the  magnetisation. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  ratio  of  B  to  H,  expressed  by 
the  quaiAity  /<,  is  not  of  a  determinate  character,  and  that  the 
value  of  JU,  so  far  from  being  constant^  is  dependent  on  the 
whole  previous  magnetic  history  of  the  iron,  on  the  value  of  B, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  changes  the  iron  is  under- 
going, viz.,  whether  H  is  increasing  or  diminishing. 

In  a  cycle  of  operations,  during  which  a  bar  of  iron  is  exposed 
to  increasing  magnetising  forces  and  then  afterwards  to  de- 
creasing ones  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  force,  the 
value  of  B  is  always  greater  on  the  descending  than  on  the 
ascending  course.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  exemplified 
familiarly  by  the  retention  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  after  with- 
drawal of  the  magnetising  force,  is  called  by  Prof.  Ewing 
hysteresis  (from  v(rr€pi<o^  to  lag  behind),  t 

The  magnetic  permeability,  so  defined,  is  a  quantity  which 
is  in  magnetism  the  analogue  of  ipeeifle  inductive  capacity  in 
electrostatics,  and  of  the  conducting  power  of  a  body  for  heat. 
It  was  spoken  of  by  Faraday  as  the  conducting  power  of  a  mag- 
7ieUc  medium  for  lines  of  force  ("Exp.  Researches,''  Ser.  XXVI., 

*  See  Maxwell,  '*  Electricity  and  Magnetiun,"  VoL  H,  teoond  edition, 
§396;  alflo  Sir  W.  Thomson,  *' Electroetatios  and  Magnetism,'' §  629. 

t  Ewing,  Proe.  Sopal  Soe,,  Lond.,  No.  216, 1881,  p.  22;  also  No.  228^ 
1883,  p.  128. 
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§  2,797  and  §  2,846).  More  recently  the  reciprocal  of  /*  hsas 
been  called  the  magnetic  resistance  of  the  medium.  The  induc- 
tion is  greater  for  any  given  magnetic  circuit  for  a  given 
magnetising  force,  the  less  the  total  magnetic  resistance. 

The  magnetic  resistance  of  a  circuity  composed  partly  of  iron 
and  partly  of  air,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the 
air  path  is  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  iron.  This 
fact  is  strikingly  shown  in  experiments  on  the  magnetic  induc- 
tion produced  in  closed  rings  and  short  bars  of  soft  iron.  Thus 
from  some  curves  given  by  Prof.  Ewing,  we  find  that  in  a 
certain  soft  iron  ring  a  magnetising  force  of  7  C.-G.-S.  units 
produced  an  induction  of  11,000  C.-G.-S.  units.  Whereas,  in 
the  case  of  an  iron  rod,  of  which  the  length  was  50  times  the 
diameter,  the  same  force  produced  an  induction  of  only  4,000 
imits.  In  the  first  case  the  circuit  was  a  complete  iron  circuit, 
and  the  resistance  small.  In  the  second  case  the  magnetic 
circuit  was  partly  iron  and  partly  air,  and  therefore  the  mag- 
netic resistance  was  much  greater. 

The  fact,  discovered  experimentally  by  Gilbert,  that  a  bar  of 
•oft  iron  held  by  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field  settles  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  is  not 
explained  correctly  when  it  is  said  to  be  merely  due  to  the 
property  of  magnetic  induction,  in  virtue  of  which  the  bar  of 
soft  iron  becomes  temporarily  a  magnet.  For  exactly  the  same 
statement  would  be.  applicable  to  a  row  of  soft  iron  balls 
rigidly  connected  by  a  non-magnetic  frame;  yet  such  an 
arrangement  would  not  experience  any  directional  tendency. 
An  elongated  magnetisable  mass  of  material  tends  to  place  its 
greatest  length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  because 
it  becomes  more  intensely  magnetised  in  tiiat  position  than  if 
placed  across  them.  In  other  words,  it  experiences  a  greater 
magnetic  induction,  and  we  may  say  that  the  mass  settles 
itself,  if  free  to  move,  in  that  position  which  will  reduce  the 
magnetic  resistance  of  the  circuit  to  a  mimimum. 

In  the  above  example  it  has  been  assrmied,  for  the  purposp 
of  giving  a  simple  illustration,  that  the  lines  of  induction 
produced  in  the  iron  wire  pass  along  the  wire  wholly  within  its 
mass  and  only  make  their  exit  and  entrance  at  the  ends 
In  reality,  however,  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  considerable 
lateral  leakage  of  lines  of  induction  out  from  the  iron,  so  that 
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the  induction  falls  off  as  we  pass  from  the  middle  to  the  ends 
of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  permeability  cannot  be  considered  as 
constant  along  such  a  wire,  but  only  considered  to  be  so  over 
small  elements  of  the  length.  Experiments  to  determine  ft 
can  only  be  performed  properly  on  very  long  bars  or  rings  of 
iron  placed  in  calculable  magnetic  fields  by  lapping  over  the" 
ring  with  insulated  wire  or  placing  the  bar  in  a  helix,  so  that  an 
electric  current  traversing  this  wire  generates  a  field  having 
known  values  at  each  point  in  the  interior  of  the  coil.  Such 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  extensively  by  various  ex- 
perimentalists, and  the  results  embodied  in  curves  called  per- 
ftudbility  cvrves,*  The  form  of  these  permeability  curves  is 
considerably  affected  by  the  temperature,  and  for  each  magnetic 
metal  there  appears  to  be  a  temperature  at  and  beyond  which 
it  is  not  much  more  magnetically  permeable  than  air.  The 
permeability  of  nickel  and  cobalt  varies  veiy  much  with  tem- 
perature. In  Fig.  7  are  shown  the  permeability  curves  for  iron 
and  for  nickel  for  two  very  different  temperatures.  At  about 
750*C.  iron,  and  at  about  400*C.  nickel,  possess  a  permeability 
not  sensibly  greater  than  air.f  In  cobalt,  permeability  appears 
to  be  increased  up  to  about  IdO^C.  and  then  diminished. 

§4.  Bate  of  Ohaiige  of  Magnetic  Induction  througli  a 
Circuit. — Since  every  line  of  magnetic  induction  is  a  closed 
line  or  loop,  it  follows  that  when  a  conducting  circuit,  such  as 
a  thin  wire  circuit,  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  it  must  be 
thought  of  as  being  linked  or  looped  with  a  certain  number  of 


*  Aoooonts  of  experiments  and  investigations  on  the  f onn  of  the  permea- 
bility and  BOBoeptibility  ourves  for  iron  and  other  paramagnetic  metals  will 
be  foond  ih  the  following  memoirs :— Weber,  EUetrodynamueKe  Matuhe. 
gtimmungen,  £d.  IIL,  §  26 ;  Von  Qnintus  loilins,  Poggendorfg  An/naler^ 
CXXI.,  Ifi64;  Oberbeck,  Poffg.  Am-,  OXXXV.,  1868 ;  Riecke,  Pogg,  Ann,, 
GXU.,  1870;  Stoletow,  Pogg.  Ann,,  Brgbd.  V.,  1870;  Rowland,  PhU, 
Mag,,  1878-1874,  Ser.  IV.,  p.  836,  p.  254;  Bouty,  OompUi  Itendu8ylB75  y 
Fromme,  Pogg.  Ann,,  Eigbd.  VII.,  1875;  Warbnrg,  Wiedemann*»  Annalen, 
Xm.,  1881;  BidweU.  Proo,  Soy,  Soe,  Lond.,  No.  245,  1886;  Bidwell,  Proo. 
Bojf,  Soe.  Lond,,  VoL  XLTII.,  1888;  Bidwell,  Proe,  Boy.  Soe,  Lond,, 
No.  242, 1886;  Swing,  TrauB,  Boy,  8oe.  Lond.,  Part  IL,  1885;  Hopklnson, 
TroM,  Boy,  Soe  Lond,,  Part  11.,  1885. 

t  See  Proe.  Phyiicdl  Soe,,  London,  VoL  IX.,  p.  187:  Mr.  Tomlinson  on 
''The  Temperature  at  whioh  Nickel  begins  to  Lose  its  Magnetic  Qualities. '^ 
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loops  of  induction.     It  cannot  be  extricated  from  this  field 
without  pulling  the  conducting  circuit  through  lines  of  indue- 
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tion.  If  the  conducting  circuit  be  linked  with  any  definite 
number  of  lines  of  induction,  then  any  movement  of  the  con- 
ductor in  any  way  will  either  cause  or  not  cause  a  change  in 
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the  total  number  of  lines  linked  mth  it.  It  is  easy  to  deyise 
&11  sorts  of  movements  of  a  conducting  circuit  in  a  field  such 
that  the  motion  causes  no  integral  change  in  the  total  magnetic 
induction  through  the  circuit. 

In  this  last  case,  although  lines  of  induction  are  taken  out  or 
unlinked  from  the  circuit  at  one  place,  they  are  being  inserted 
at  another  to  an  equal  extent.  If  at  any  instant  there  be  N 
lines  of  induction  or  unit  tubes  linked  with  the  conducting  cir- 
cuit, and  at  a  yery  short  interval  of  time  d  t  afterwards  there 
be  a  small  increase  to  N  +  <iN,  then  the  change  of  induction  is 
represented  by  the  number  d  N  added  or  subtracted,  and  the 

d  N 
xate  of  change  is  represented  by  ---• 

dt 


Fio.  a 

A  change  in  the  flux  of  induction  through  a  circuit  may  be 
l^rought  about  in  several  ways.  Let  there  be  two  circuits 
P  and  S  (Fig.  8),  and  suppose  that  P  is  traversed  by  a  current 
creating  roimd  it  a  field  of  induction,  and  having  certain  lines 
of  induction  linked  both  with  itseH  and  with  the  circuit  S. 
The  circuit  P  is  linked  with  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  induc- 
tion which  encircle  the  axis  of  the  wire  or  conductor.  Of  this 
number  a  certain  proportion,  or  perhaps  all,  pass  through  and 
are  linked  with  the  circuit  S.  If  S  is  moved  farther  away  or 
brought  nearer  to  P  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  motion  is  a 
suitable  one  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  linked  with  S  may 
be  diminished  or  increased. 
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Nezt^  if  the  position  of  S  is  kept  the  same  and  the  current  m 
P  is  varied,  the  loops  of  induction  surrounding  P  will  expand 
out  and  others  will  make  their  appearance,  or  else  will  contract 
or  shrink  in  and  diminish  in  number.  The  number  linked  with 
S  will  therefore  be  accordingly  varied. 

Lastly,  current  remaining  the  same  in  P,  and  distance  of  S 
also  constant,  the  form  of  S  may  be  varied  by  squeezing  it  more 
or  less  out  of  shape,  and  thus  forcing  lines  of  induction  out  of 
it  or  including  more  in  it. 

The  fundamental  discovery  of  Faraday  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  words : — 

If  the  magnetic  induction  through  any  drcuit  he  varied  by  any 
means,  an  electromotive  force  is  setup  in  that  circuit  proportional 
at  any  instant  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  magfietic  induction  at 
that  instant. 

The  method  by  which  Faraday  arrived  at  the  above  fact  con- 
sisted in  moving  in  various  ways  loops  of  wire  in  uniform  mag- 
netic fields,  and  discovering  experimentally  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  total  number  of  lines  of  induction  passing  through 
the  circuit  was  varied,  a  quantity  of  electricity  was  set  flowing 
in  the  circuity  such  that  the  total  quantity  put  in  motion 
by  the  movement  varied  directly  as  the  change  in  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  induction  perforating  the  circuity  and  in- 
versely as  the  electric  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  in  which 
it  was  set  flowing. 

In  §3,152  and  §  3,1 99,  **Exp.  Researches,"  Faraday  has 
shown  that  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  (measured  by  half 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer 
inserted  in  the  circuit)  set  in  motion  when  closed  loops  of  wire 
of  various  metals  are  moved  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  is  pro- 
portional to  the  conducting  power  of  the  circuit  and  to  the 
total  change  of  magnetic  induction.  Hence,  if  N  stand  for  the 
number  of  lines  of  induction  passing  through  a  circuit  in  any 
position  when  placed  in  such  uniform  field,  any  small  move- 
ment lasting  for  a  time  d  t  which  results  in  making  a  small  change 
equal  to  c^N  in  the  flux  of  induction  wiU  start  in  motion  a 
quantity,  dq,  of  electricity,  and  in  proper  units  if  K  be  the 

resistance  of  the  circuit  -_«(ig;  but  if  E  is  the  average^ 
electromotive  force  during  this  movement  which  is  brought^ 
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into  existence  in  the  circuit,  and  C  is  the  strength  of  the 
average  ciirrent  during  the  interval  of  time  d  t,  then  Gdt^dq, 
and  if  this  ciixmit  possesses  a  very  small  inductance,  the 
current,  as  explained  in  the  next  section,  will  at  any  instant  be 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  E,  urging  it.     Hence, 

G  =  E 

..  ^dt^d,^—, 

.      dN     „. 
••     -di^' 

tliat  is,  the  electromotive  force  during  that  small  interval  is 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  induction. 


Fio.  9. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  some  conventions  to  connect  the 
direction  of  this  electromotive  force  with  the  direction  of  the 
induction.  If  any  plane  circuit  is  looked  at  from  one  side, 
the  positive  direction  round  that  circuit  is  in  the  clockhand- 
wise  direction,  and  the  positive  direction  through  that  circuit  is 
away  from  the  spectator. 

The  law  of  induction  is  as  follows:  If  lines  of  induction 
perforate  a  circuit  positively,  i.«.,  from  the  positive  side, 
diminution  of  induction  makes  positively  directed  electro- 
motive force  round  the  circuit.  Hence  negative  rate  of  change 
of  induction  creates  positively  directed  induced  E.M.F.,   or 

-.-— -»E;  that  is,  the  differential  coefficient  must  have  the 
dt 

negative  sign. 

If   during  any   period   of  time   a   circuit    is    exposed    to 

magnetio    induction  the    rate    of    change    of    which  varies, 

then  from  instant  to  instant  the  impressed  inductive  electro- 
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motive  force  Taries  and  may  be  represented  graphically  ae 
follows:  Let  the  straight  line  OX  (Fig.  10)  be  an  axis 
on  which  lengths  are  marked  off  to  represent  intervale 
of  time,  and  let  ordinates  perpendicular  to  it  represent 
the  instantaneons  value  of  the  flux  of  induction  through, 
or  lines  of  induction  included  by,  a  circuity  then  if  the  varia- 
tion of  induction  is  continuous  it  may  be  represented  by  a 
curve  drawn  between  these  axes.  This  curve  maybe  called 
a  curve  of  induction.  If  at  any  point  P  a  tangent  P  T  is  drawn 
to  this  curve,  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  P  T  M 
represents  the  rate  of  variation  of  P  M  with  respect  to  0  M, 
and  if  P  M  represents  at  any  instant  the  induction  N,  then  the 


slcpe  of  the  tangent  at  P  represents  -— -  or  the  rate  of  change 

at 

of  N  with  respect  to  time. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  above  rule  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  N  or  the  number  of  lines  or  tubes  is  measured 
in  units  based  on  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and  second  system, 
then  the  electromotive  force  is  given  in  the  same  imits.  Since 
one  volt  is  10^  C.-G.-S.  units,  to  get  the  E.M.F.  in  volts  we 
must  divide  the  time  rate  of  change  of  induction  by  10^. 
Thus  if  the  change  of  induction  be  such  that  N  O.-G.-S.  lines 
are  removed  uniformly  from  the  circuit  per  mdnuU^  the  electro- 
motive force  in  volts  set  up  will  be 

60  10» 
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In  practical  dynamo  work  Mr.  G.  Kapp  has  proposed  to  use 
Oi  unit  of  induction  equal  to  6,000  C.-G.-S.  lines ;  hence  if  N' 
.lines  of  induction  (in  Kapp  measurement)  be  removed  or  added 
uniformly  per  minute  to  a  circuit  the  E.M.F.  in  volts  will  be  V, 

-and  V»NMO""^ 

Mr.  Kapp  gives  as  the  usual  average  number  of  (Kapp)  lines 
-of  induction  which  pass  through  one  square  inch  of  cross  section 
of  iron  when  magnetised  to  approximate  saturation,  the  follow- 
ing numbers* : — 

Dynamo  arroaturea — 

Charcoal  iron  wire  well  annealed  25  lines. 

Dynamo  armatures — 

Charcoal  iron  discs  well  annealed  22    „ 

'Dynamo  field  magnets — 

Hammered  scrap  18    „ 

§  6.  Indnctaiice. — In  the  following  pages  the  phenomena 
which  will  chiefly  concern  us  will  be  those  which  manifest 
-themselves  when  a  conducting  circuit  is  submitted  to  the  action 
-of  a  magnetic  field  which  varies  in  strength  or  which  is  traversed 
by  an  electric  current  which  is  varying  or  changing  in  magni- 
i;ude.  In  many  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  electro-kinetics  the 
observed  results  are  dependent  on  a  stationary  electric  condi- 
tion having  been  obtained.  There  are,  however,  a  large  class 
of  observed  facts  which  are  related  not  only  to  the  magnitude  of 
electric  currents  concerned  in  producing  them,  but  also  to  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  magnitude  of  such  currents. 

As  long  as  the  observed  actions  are  those  due  to  electric  cur- 
rents of  constant  strength,  the  only  three  electrical  magnitudes 
necessary  to  consider  are  the  strengths  of  the  currents,  the 
magnitudes  of  the  impressed  electromotive  forces,  and  the  elec- 
i^ric  resistances. 

If  the  electric  flow  be  taking  place  along  a  thin  cylinder  or 
wire  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
across  section,  then  it  is  an  experimental  result  that  the  electric 

*  "The  Predetermination  of  the  ChaiBcteristics  of  Dynamos."  By 
Ctisbert  Kafypi  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Blectriciana.    See  The  Eketrioian,  November  12, 1886. 

x>  2 
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potential  difference  between  any  two  normal  sections  of  th^ 
cylinder  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
flow  within  it,  provided  that  the  temperature  of  the  conductor 
is  constant. 

The  physical  quality  of  the  conductor  which  determines  the- 
ratio  of  the  numerical  values,  according  to  certain  chosen  unit^ 
of  the  electric  current  strength  and  the  potential  differences 
between  the  chosen  sections  is  called  the  electrical  resistance  of 
that  volume  of  the  conductor  bounded  by  these  sections,  and 
the  number  expressing  this  ratio  is  called  the  numerical  value 
of  that  electrical  resistance 

All  steady  current  problems  are  vastly  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  if  this  electrical  resistance  is  determined  for  several  valuer 
of  the  current  strength  it  is  found  to  have  numerically  the  same 
value,  always  assuming  temperature  and  other  physical  condi- 
tions to  be  constant.'^  The  electrical  resistance  is,  however, 
affected  by  change  of  temperature,  by  strain,  and  by  various 
physical  changes,  und  in  some  bodies,  such  as  selenium,  by  mere 
exposure  of  the  conductor  to  light.  The  true  electrical  or 
Okmic  resistance  of  a  conductor  in  the  linear  form  may  be 
defined  as  follows. 

The  specific  electrical  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  a  quality  of 
it,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  numerical  ratio  between, 
the  potential  differences  of  two  opposed  faces  of  a  cubic  unit  of 
it  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  either  face- 
per  second,  assuming  a  steady  flow  to  take  place  normally  to 
these  faces,  and  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  them,  such 
flow  taking  place  solely  by  electromotive  forces  outside  the 
volume  considered. 

As  soon  as  we  cease  to  limit  our  consideration  to  constant  or 
steady  electric  currents  we  find  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  unless  we  extend  our 
ideas,  and  recognise  another  quality  of  conductors  equally  impor- 
tant with  resistance  in  determining  the  numerical  ratio  of 
instantaneous  current  strength  to  instantaneous  potential  differ- 

*  See  British  Aesociation  Report,  Glasgow,  1876.  Prof.  Chrystal,  work- 
ing under  Prof.  Maxwell's  direction,  found,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  experi- 
ments, that  after  allowing  for  temperature  the  resistance  of  a  circmt  of 
one  ohm  is  not  different  for  infinitely  small  currents  and  currents  of  on»- 

-12 

ampere  by  as  much  as  10      part 
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^ence  between  two  points  on  any  linear  conductor  traversed  by 
that  current.  This  quality  of  the  circuit  is  called  its  Inductance.  ^ 
The  clear  recognition  of  this  special  quality  of  a  conductor 
•dates  from  the  publication  of  Faraday's  memoir  forming  the  ; 
Ninth  Series  of  his  *< Electrical  Researches''  (§  1,048,  1st  Ed.), 
On  ike  Influence  by  Induction  of  an  Electric  Current  on  Itself, 
and  from  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Joseph  Heniy  (Phil,  Mag,^ 
1840),  of  Princetown.     The  chain  of  experiments  which  led  tq 
these  ideas  was  apparently  started  by  the  inquiry  addressed  to- 
Faraday  by  a  Mr.  Jenkin  one  Friday  evening,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  as  to  the  reason  why  a  shock  was  experienced  when 
a  circuit  containing  an  electromagnet  was  broken,  the  observer 
retaining  in  his  two  hands  the  ends  of  the  circuit,  but  no' 
shock  was  felt  if  the  circuit  contained  neither  magnet  nor  long 
coils  of  wire.     Faraday  seems  speedily  to  have  arranged  an 
-organised  attack  on  the  subject  and  to  have  returned  from  his 
investigation  burdened  with  the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  shape 
«of  the  following  facts : — 

1.  If  a  battery  circuit  is  closed  by  a  short  thick  wire,  then, 
iilthough  there  may  be  a  very  strong  current  existing  in  this 
wire,  on  breaking  contact  at  any  point  little  or  no  spark  is 
fieen,  and  if  the  two  ends  of  the  circuit  are  grasped  in  the  two 
hand^  and  the  interruption  takes  place  between  the  hands, 
then  little  or  no  shock  is  experienced. 

2.  If  a  very  long  wire  is  used  instead,  then,  although  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  current  may  be  less,  yet  the  spark 
and  shock  at  interruption  are  more  manifest. 

3.  II  this  length  of  insulated  wire  is  coiled  up  into  a  helix 
on  a  pasteboard  tube,  then,  although  the  length  of  wire  and 
fitrength  of  current  are  the  same,  yet  the  spark  and  shock  are 
still  more  marked. 

4.  If  the  above  helix  has  an  iron  core  placed  in  it^  both 
these  effects  are  yet  more  exalted. 

6.  If  the  same  length  of  wire  is  doubled  upon  itself,  being, 
however,  insulated,  then  the  effects  nearly  vanish,  and,  whether 
straight  or  coiled,  this  doubled  wire  with  current  going  up  one 
«ide  and  down  the  other  is  no  better  in  respect  of  spark  and 
^hock  on  interruption  than  a  very  short  wire. 

The  first  observation  which  Faraday  makes  upon  the  above 
j-esults  is  that  electricity  would  seem  to  circulate  with  some- 
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thing  like  momentum  or  inertia  in  the  wire,  and  that  th9> 
greater  the  ampere-feet  (in  modem  language)  of  the  current^ 
80  much  the  more  mass  of  current  is  there  to  run  on  and  jump* 
over  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  first  thin  layer  of  air  which 
is  introduced  between  the  contacts  as  they  are  separated,  giving 
rise  to  a  spark.  He  saw,  however,  at  once,  since  the  form  of 
this  circuit  is  an  important  factor,  that  the  idea  of  inertia  in 
the  current  itself  was  fallacious,  or  else  the  mere  doubling  the 
wire  could  not  nullify  aU  the  effects.  He  did  not  at  that  time 
see  that  the  idea  of  momentum  was  exceedingly  appropriater 
but  its  allocation  in  the  electric  current  itself  was  wrong. 

The  observation  which,  however,  led  him  to  a  consistent 
theory  was  as  follows.  A  bobbin  was  prepared,  having  wound 
on  it  two  insulated  wires,  1  and  2.  The  ends  of  2  being  left 
imconnected,  the  wire  1  was  used  to  complete  a  circuit,  and 
gave  a  spark  on  interrupting  a  current  traversing  it.  As  we  have 
seen  {Introductory,  Chap.  I.),  Faraday*  had  three  years  pre- 
viously established  the  fact  that  the  commencement  and  cessation- 
of  a  cuirent  in  circuit  1  would  produce  in  circuit  2,  if  closed,  an 
inverse  or  a  direct  induced  electric  wave  or  transitory  current. 
Now,  on  closing  circuit  2  through  a  galvanometer  or  loose  con- 
tact, and  interrupting  a  steady  current  flowing  in  circuit  1, 
he  found  that  when  circuit  2  was  completed  so  that  an  in- 
duced or  secondary  current  coidd  be  generated  in  it,  little  or 
no  spark  happened  at  the  place  of  interruption  in  1 ;  but,  if 
circuit  2  was  opened,  then  the  interruption  of  circuit  1  gave 
rise  to  a  bright  spark  at  the  contact.  Faraday  therefore 
inferred  that  when  circuit  2  was  closed  adjacent  to  circuit  1, 
that  the  current  in  1  exerted  its  full  inductive  effect  in  generating 
secondary  currents  in  2 ;  but  that  if  circuit  2  was  open,  then,, 
there  being  no  adjacent  conductors,  the  current  in  1  expended 
its  inductive  effect  in  producing  induced  currents  in  its  own 
circuit,  and  this  self-induction  manifested  itself  by  temporarily 
diminishing  the  strength  of  the  current  at  starting  and  assist- 
ing or  increasing  it  momentarily  at  the  interruption.  He  was- 
thus  able,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  picture  to  him< 
self  the  circuit  of  1  as  occupied  by  a  steady  current,, 
superimposed  on  which  was  another  current   he   called  the- 

•  Faraday'8  "Exp.  Res.,"  §  1.090. 
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ttwerte  extra  eurrefU,  lasting  but  a  y^iy  short  time  at 
starting  the  steady  current^  and  a  direct  extra  current  which 
flowed  on  and  produced  the  effects  of  the  spark  or  shock  at  the 
interruption  of  the  circuit.  These  extra  currents  or  currents 
of  self-induction  he  found  could  be  removed  from  the  circuit 
itself  and  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  circuit  when  that 
adjacent  circuit  was  dosed,  and  so  fitted  to  be  the  seat  of 
induced  currents  due  to  the  mutual  induction  of  the  primary 
on  this  secondary  circuit.  Faraday  then  placed  this  theory 
under  test  by  requiring  it  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
following  experiment : — 

M  and  N  (Fig.  11)  were  two  mercury  cups*  which  formed 
the    terminals    of   three    circuits — a    battery   circuiti  B^    a 
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galvanometer  circuity  G,  and  a  circuit  consisting  of  an 
electro-magnet  or  helix,  C.  The  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  blocked  in  such  a  way  that  the  tendency  to  de- 
flect under  the  steady  current  was  prevented  and  the  needle 
kept  at  zero;  but  it  was  free  to  deflect  in  the  opposite 
direction  under  an  oppositely  directed  current.  This  being 
the  case,  the  raising  of  the  battery  wires  out  of  the  mercury 
cups  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  ''  kick  "  or  deflection  of  the 
needle  in  the  free  direction.  The  action  could  clearly  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  after  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
battery  is  removed  from  the  coil  C  the  current  in  it  does  not  at 

•  Fftraday'B  "  Exp.  Rea,»  VoL  L,  §  1,079. 
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once  stop  dead^  but  rons  on  like  a  heavy  body  and  makes  a 
backwash  of  current  through  the  galvanometer  in  the  direction 
from  M  to  N.  An  illustration  of  the  electro-magnetic  inertia 
of  a  coil  on  interrupting  the  current  may  be  shown  in  a  mor« 
modem  form,  thus.  Let  E  (Fig.  12)  be  an  electro-magnet^  and 
let  L  be  an  incandescence  lamp  of  which  the  resistance  is  very 
large  compared  with  that  of  E.  Let  S  be  a  few  cells  of  a  storage 
battery  supplying  current,  and  let  E  be  a  key.  On  depressing 
the  key  the  current  flows  both  in  the  magnet  and  in  the  lamp 
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arranged  as  a  shunt  on  the  magnet.  This  current,  however,  is 
by  assumption  not  strong  enough  to  illuminate  the  lamp.  On 
raising  the  key  and  stopping  the  steady  current  through  the 
lamp  the  electric  inertia  of  the  coil  sends  a  momentary  powerful 
current  through  the  lamp,  which  causes  it  to  flash  up.  Again, 
if  a  small  shunt-wound  dynamo  be  occupied  in  supplying  current 
to  a  few  incandescence  lamps,  and  the  two  hands  be  employed 
to  raise  simultaneously  the  brushes  from  the  armature,  the 
momentary  rush  of  current  from  the  field-magnet  due  to  this 
extra  current  will  disagreeably  impress  the  phenomenon  upon 
the  mind  of  the  observer  if  the  experiment  is  made  with  any 
but  the  smallest^ized  dynamo. 
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Neither  of  these  experiments  are  well-fitted  to  illustrate  the 
^xtra  current  at  the  closing  of  the  cireuit  or  the  effect  of  electric 
inertia  on  starting  the  current  in  a  helix.  The  arrangement 
most  suited  to  exhibit  the  whole  effect  is  that  of  the  differential 
galvanometer  as  used  by  Edlund,  or  that  employing  Wheat- 
tstone's  bridge,  due  to  Maxwell. 

In  Edlund's  arrangement*  a  differential  galvanometer  is  em- 
ployed, of  which  the  two  coils  G^  G,  are  so  placed  and  wound 
that  when  equal  and  oppositely  directed  currents  are  sent 
through  them  the  needle  is  unaffected.     The  coils  are  then 
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-connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  to  a  battery,  B,  an  electro-magnet 
or  helical  coil,  L,  and  a  wire,  R,  of  equal  resistance  to  L,  but 
wound  double.  The  galvanometer  coils  are  so  connected  to  the 
circuits  L  and  R  that  when  the  steady  current  from  the  battery 
flows  through  the  divided  circuit  the  needle  remains  at  sseio. 
On  closing  the  circuit  it  Is  then  found  that  the  needle  makes  a 
sudden  deflection  in  a  direction  indicating  a  brief  current 
passing  in  coil  G^  and  on  breaking  the  circuit  it  makes 
another  deflection  indicating  a  transitory  current  pajssing 
through  Qy  In  other  words,  the  balance  is  destroyed  at 
the  instant  of  breaking  and  making,  but  restores  itself  again 

*  See  Poggendorff^B  Annalen,  1849. 
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when  the  currents  become  steady.  This  experiment^  therefore, 
most  clearly  shows  that  the  electro-magnetic  helix  L,  although 
of  exactly  the  same  ohmic  resistance  as  the  coil  R,  differs  from  • 
it  in  possessing  a  peculiar  quality  which  it  has  in  virtue  of 
being  in  the  form  of  a  coil  or  helix,  and  to  which  the  name 
self-induction  or  inductance  has  been  given.  We  are  able  ta 
define  this  term  as  follows  : — The  self-induction  or  induct- 
ance of  a  circuit  is,  speaking  generally,  a  quality  of  it  in 
virtue  of  which  a  finite  and  steady  electromotive  force  applied 
to  it  cannot  at  once  generate  in  it  the  full  current  due  to  ita^ 
resistance,  and  when  the  electromotive  force  is  withdrawn  time 
is  required  for  the  current  strength  to  fall  to  zero. 

From  one  point  of  view,  therefore,  self-induction  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  quality  of  electric  circuits  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  variation  of  electric  current  strength  in  them  that 
mass  or  moment  of  inertia  bears  to  variation  of  linear  or  angular 
velocity  in  material  substances  in  dynamical  problems. 

Just  as  a  finite  force  cannot  generate  in  a  heavy  body 
finite  velocity  in  an  infinitely  small  time  in  virtue  of  its  inertia, 
so  a  finite  electromotive  force  cannot  generate  in  a  circuit  a 
finite  current  in  an  infinitely  small  time  in  virtue  of  its- 
inductance. 

It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  not  only  does  the  inductance- 
of  a  circuit  depend  upon  the  geometrical  form  of  the  circuit,  but 
it  depends  upon  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  region  which 
surrounds  the  circuit  and  on  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the 
conducting  circuit  itself.  If  in  the  arrangement  with  the  dif- 
ferential galvanometer  the  steady  balance  is  obtained  using  a 
copper  wire  helix  wound  on  a  cardboard  tube  and  balanced 
agiunst  a  non-inductive  but  equal  resistance,  it  is  found  that 
the  insertion  of  a  soft  iron  core  into  the  helix  greatly  increases 
the  "kick"  on  making  contact,  indicating  the  passage  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  electricity  through  the  opposite  galvano- 
meter coil,  and  therefore  a  greater  delay  in  the  time  of 
establishing  the  steady  balance. 

Maxwell's  method  of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  inductance  is  a 
preferable  arrangement. 

Four  conductors  are  arranged  in  a  rectangle  joining  the- 
points  a^  hf  c^  d,  and  the  diagonals  completed  by  a  galvano- 
meter and  battery  (Fig.  14).     P,  Q  and  R  are  non-inductiv& 
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resistances,  and  E  is  an  electro-magnetic  helix.  If  B  and  E  are 
equal  in  actual  resistance  and  P  I  Q  «>  R  *  ]S,  then  the  permanent 
closing  of  the  battery  circuit  does  not  finally  affect  the  galvano- 
meter indication,  and  these  circuits  (battery  and  galvanometer) 
are  then  said  to  be  connate  circuits. 

When,  however,  the  battery  key  is  first  put  down  the 
galvanometer  receives  an  impulse  in  one  direction.  When  the 
key  is  kept  down  the  galvanometer  soon  returns  to  zero,  or  to 
its  original  position.  On  raising  the  key  the  needle  receives  an 
impulse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Examination  of  these 
impulses  shows  that  if  the  current  enters  the  quadrangle  at  d, 
on  dosing  the  key  the  potential  rises  at  b  faster  than  it  does  at 
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Fig.  14. 

a,  and  that  on  raising  the  key  the  potential  dies  down  at  h 
faster  than  at  a,  but  that  if  the  "  balance  "  is  properly  obtained, 
the  points  a  and  h  reach  finally  the  same  potential  when  the 
key  is  kept  closed. 

An  electro-magnetic  helix,  with  or  without  a  core  of  soft  iron, 
behaves  itself,  therefore,  towards  an  external  electromotive 
force  to  which  it  is  submitted  as  if  it  had  an  internal  counter- 
electromotive  force  which  gradually  disappears — allowing  the 
full  current  due  to  its  resistance  to  be  established  in  it,  and 
behaves  also  at  the  removal  of  this  external  electromotive  force 
as  if  a  direct  internal  electromotive  force  suddenly  made  its 
appearance  within  it ;  this  also  gradually -dying  away. 
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§  6.  The  Electromotive  Force  of  IndactioiL — ^We  have  in 
§  4  enunciated  Faraday's  law  of  induction  in  terms  of  the  variation 
.of  a  quantity  called  the  flux  of  induction  through  the  circuit. 
It  is  possible  to  express  the  fundamental  principle  in  a  more 
elementary  manner,  and  in  a  way  which  adapts  it  to  explain 
every  fact  yet  observed.  It  is  as  follows : — ^If  any  element  of  a 
sconducting  circuit  is  so  placed  in  a  field  of  magnetic  induction 
that  a  movement  of  that  element  of  the  conductor  or  change 
in  the  field  of  induction  causes  lines  of  induction  to  intersect 
it,  it  creates  an  electix)motive  force  in  the  element  of 
which  the  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
centre  of  the  element. 

This  operation  is  called  "cutting  lines  of  magnetic  force." 
We  shaU  allude  later  to  hypotheses  which  have  been  con- 
structed to  suggest  in  some  degree  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  this  effect. 
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The  simplest  possible  case  which  can  be  considered  is  when 
a  short  linear  element,  such  as  a  straight  wire,  is  made  to  move 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  containing  the  field  lines  and  the  linear  conductor,  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  this  last  being  also  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  field  lines. 

If  AB  (Fig.  15)  is  the  element  of  length  of  the  conductor  of 
length  L,  and  if  A  D  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  one 
of  the  lines  of  induction  of  the  uniform  magnetic  field  H,  in 
which  it  is  placed,  A  B  being  at  right  angles  to  A  D,  and  if 
AC  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  a  displacement  of 
A  B  taking  place  uniformly  in  one  second,  so  that  A  B  moves 
uniformly  parallel  to  itself  from  position  A  B  to  position  0  G  in 
one  second,  we  have  then  three  lines,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  mutuaUj 
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at  right  angles  and  representing  respectively  the  length  L,  the 
yelocitj  Y,  and  the  magnetic  induction  H. 

The  result  of  the  motion  is  to  generate  in  A  B  an  electro- 
motive  force  £,  numerically  equal  to  the  product  HLY  in 
eonsistent  units.  But  since  the  sides  of  the  parallelopipidon  or 
solid  rectangle  are  taken  to  represent  respectively  H,  L  and  Y, 
their  product  £  represents  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  induction. 

If  the  directions  of  A  B>  A  0  and  A  D  are  not  orthogonal — 
but  inclined — ^the  same  still  holds  good. 

For  let  the  field  lines  AD  (Fig.  16)  be  supposed  to  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  with  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
conductor  A  B,  and  let  the  direction  of  motion  of  A  B  parallel  to 
itself,  represented  by  A  C,  be  inclined  at  an  angle  <^  with  A  B. 

The  strength  of  field  estimated  perpendicular  to  A  B  is- 
H  sin  0,  and  if  AC  represents  the  actual  velocity  of  A B  or 
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displacement  in  one  second,  then  AC  sin  <^,  or  Y  sin  <^,  is  its- 
velocity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  own  length.  The 
magnitude  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  £  in  A  B  is  then 
numerically  equal  to  LH  sin  tf  Y  sin  <^,  or  to  H  L  Y sin  ^  sin  <^ ; 
but  this  expression  also  represents  the  volume  of  a  doubly 
skew  parallelopipidon  or  solid  rhomboid;  hence,  as  before,  if 
vectors  be  drawn  representing  respectively  the  length  and 
velocity  of  a  conducting  element,  and  also  the  field  strength 
in  which  it  is  placed,  the  volume  of  the  solid  rhomboid 
described  on  these  vectors  as  adjacent  sides  represents  the 
magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  the  element. 

The  magnitude  of  this  induced  electromotive  force  is  not  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
this  conductor  is  made.  Faraday  experimentally  proved  this 
("Exp.  Bes.,"§  193-201)  by  taking  a  double  conductor  com- 
posed of  an  iron  and  a  copper  wire  twisted  together  and  united 
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at  one  end.  On  passing  this  double  conductor  through  a 
magnetic  field  no  induced  'current  was  detected  in  it  by  a 
galvanometer.  This  proved  that  the  electromotive  forces  set  up 
in  each  separate  conductor  were  equal  and  opposite,  and  hence 
since  the  lengths^  field,  and  velocities  were  the  same  np  factor 
entered  into  the  production  of  the  effect,  which  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  conductor.  From  further  experiments  with 
circuits  partly  metallic  and  partly  electrolytic  fluids  he  inferred 
that  in  all  bodies,  whether  what  are  commonly  called  conductors 
or  non-conductors,  or  in  electrolytic  conductors,  identically  the 
•same  electromotive  force  is  brought  into  existence  by  moving 
the  same  lengths  in  the  same  way  in  the  same  magnetic  fields. 

When  a  disc,  whether  metallic,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
non-conducting,  is  rotated  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  so  that 
its  axis  of  rotation  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field,  there 
is  set  up  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  centre  and  the 
edge.  In  the  case  of  the  metallic  disc,  the  internal  resistance 
being  small  we  can  tap  off  a  current  by  an  external  wire  con- 
nected to  the  centre  and  the  edge  of  the  disc. 

We  can  now  show  that^  starting  with  the  elementary  law 
above  stated,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  in  an 
element  of  a  conductor,  we  can  deduce  the  other  principle  of 
the  relation  of  the  induced  KM.F.  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
induction  through  the  circuit. 

Let  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  17)  be  a  conducting  rectangle,  of  which 
the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  induction  lines  of  a  imiform 
magnetic  field  of  strength  H,  the  same  being  shown  in  plan 
below  j  let  the  circuit  be  capable  of  revolving  about  an  axis  0  O 
in  its  own  plane,  and  let  it  be  displaced  through  any  angle  6, 
.  as  shown  in  elevation  and  plan  in  Fig.  17.  If  the  frame  is  so 
•displaced  it  is  clear  that  the  sides  A  0,  B  D,  ''cut"  across  lines  of 
magnetic  induction,  but  that  the  upper  and  lower  sides  do  not. 
During  this  displacement  the  vertical  sides  alone  will  be  the 
seat  of  electromotive  forces.  Imagine  this  frame  to  revolve 
roimd  the  vertical  axis  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  lo,  and 
at  any  instant  t  to  have  a  position  such  that  its  plane  makes  an 
angle  0  with  the  plane  normal  to  the  lines  of  force.  Let  the 
length  of  the  side  A  G  be  L  and  that  of  A  B  be  K,  the  actual 

velocity  of  the  side  A  G  is  — -,  and  the  strength  of  the  field  ia 
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«  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length  and  its  direction  of 

motion  at  that  instant  is  H  sin  6,    Hence  the  electromotive 

"p 
force  of  induction  in  the  side  A  C  is  -—•  L  H  sin  0,  and  an 

2 

-equal  and  oppositely  directed  electromotive  force  acts  in  the 
«ide  B  Dat  the  same  instant.  Hence  the  total  electromotive 
force  acting  round  the  frame  is  equal  to  co  H  R  L  sin  ^.  If  the 
area  of  A  B  C  D  is  denoted  by  A  we  may  write  the  above  as 


A 


ji 


V 


..I 


N 


\ 


/ 


FiQ.  17. 


<tf  H  A  sin  0.     The  angular  velocity  co  may  be  expressed  as  the 

d  6 

time  rate  of  change  of  ^  or  as  — ,  hence  the  expression  for  the 

dt 

total  electromotive   force  of   induction  round   the  frame  is 

HAsin«4^or-4  (HAcos^)* 
dt  dt^  ' 

The  expression  A  cos  ^  denotes  the  apparent  size  of  the 

frame  as  looked  at  from  a  considerable  distance  along  the 

*  We  here  suppose  the  circuit  to  be  a  simple  loop  of  wire  having  a  negli- 
gible inductance.  The  above  statements  would  require  some  modification 
lor  a  circuit  of  many  turns  of  wire. 
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direction  of  the  lines  of  induction,  and  the  quantity  H  A  cos  ^ 
is  the  numerical  value  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
induction  passing  through  or  traversing  the  frame  in  its  posi< 
tion  when  its  plane  is  inclined  at  an  angle  6  to  the  normal 
position.  We  assume  that  these  lines  are  spaced  out  according 
to  the  rule  proper  for  such  distribution,  viz.,  that  the  nimiber 
passing  through  a  unit  of  area  whose  plane  is  taken  normal  ta 
the  direction  of  these  lines  is  numericaJly  equal  to  the  magnetic 
induction  over  that  area. 

Writing  N  for  this  number  of  lines  so  piercing  through  the 
frame  at  any  instant,  we  have,  as  the  expression  for  the  total 
electromotive  force  acting  round  the  frame  at  any  instant,  the- 

quantity   -  — ;  that  is,  the  electromotive  force  of  induction 
dt 

is  nimierically  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  (decrease)  of  the  in- 
cluded lines  of  induction.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  this 
induced  electromotive  force  as  generated  either  by  the  "  cut- 
ting of  lines  of  force"  by  the  various  elements  of  the  con- 
ductor or  by  a  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  piercing 
through  the  aperture  of  the  circuit;  but  they  are  merely  two 
different  geometrical  ways  of  viewing  the  same  phenomena. 
The  actual  results  are  capable  of  receiving  a  physical  explana- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  act  of  intersection  of  a  line  of 
force  and  a  portion  of  a  conducting  circuit  is  productive  of  an 
electromotive  force.  We  see  that  the  total  electromotive  force 
is  the  resultant  effect  due  to  a  summing-up  of  all  the  forces- 
acting  on  each  element  of  the  circuit,  each  elemental  E.M.F. 
being  measured  by  the  product  of  the  length  of  that  element, 
the  field  strength  aroimd  it,  and  its  normal  velocity  in  that 
part  of  the  field.  The  result  is  concisely  expressed  by  the 
number  which  expresses  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the  whole 
nimiber  of  the  lines  of  induction  traversing  the  circuit.  This 
same  may  be  extended  to  any  circuit  of  any  form  moving  iu 
any  way  in  any  field. 

If  a  circuit  of  any  form  which  is  traversed  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  due  to  other  neighboiiring 
cun*ents  or  magnets,  there  is  a  flux  of  induction  through  that 
circuit  due  partly  to  the  current  in  the  conductor  and  partly 
to  the  external  field  of  the  other  currents  or  magnets.  If 
there  be  M  lines  of  induction  due  to  the  external  field  passing 
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through  it^  and  N  lines  of  induction  due  to  its  own  current,  anj 
variation  of  the  external  induction,  of  which  the  rate  of  change 

at  any  instant  is  represented  by  -—-,  will  produce  an  impressed 

at 

electromotive  force  in  such  a  direction  that  taking  lines  of  in- 
duction out  of  the  circuit  induces  an  electromotive  force  in  the 
clockhandwise  (  +  )  direction,  as  seen  from  that  side  of  the  cir- 
cuit at  which  the  lines  enter.  When  a  current  is  flowing  in 
any  conductor  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  current 
and  that  of  its  own  lines  of  induction  is  the  same  as  the  relsr 
tion  between  the  thrust  and  the  twist  of  a  corkscrew.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  if  we  consider  a  circular  current  (Fig.  18) 


with  the  current  flowing  in  it  clockhandwise  (  +  ))  as  seen  from 
one  side,  that  its  own  lines  of  induction  pass  through  the  circuit 
in  the  positive  direction,  or  away  from  the  eye. 

Accordingly,  a  little  reflection  shows  that  if  the  current  in 
the  conducting  circuit  is  made  to  increase,  an  opposing  elec- 
tromotive force  is  created  by  the  increasing  induction  of  the 
current  on  its  own  circuit.  The  current  in  the  act  of  increasing 
crowds  its  own  circuit  more  full  of  lines  of  induction,  and  creates 
an  electromotive  force  of  induction  during  the  period  of  this 
increase  equal  at  any  instant  numerically  to  its  own  rate  of 
increase,  and  directed  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pressed external  electromotive  force  which  is  driving  the  current. 

s 
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§  7.  Electro-magnetic  Momentnin. — ^When  a  heavy  body  is  in 
motion  it  poaseasee  at  any  instant  momeniwm^  in  yirtue  of  its 
inertia.  Numerically  the  momentum  of  a  heavy  particle  is 
obtained  by  taking  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity,  each 
measured  in  appropriate  units.  The  time  rate  of  change  of  a 
body's  momentum  in  any  direction  is  by  the  second  law  of 
motion  the  measure  of  the  force  acting  upon  it  in  that  direc- 
tion, or,  in  the  notation  of  the  calculus, 

We  have  seen  that  the  induced  electromotive  force  in  a  cir- 
cuit depends  on  the  time  rate  of  change  of  the  magnetic  induc- 
tion through  it,  and  hence  the  magnetic  induction  at  any 
instant  through  a  circuit  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
induced  electromotive  force  in  it  that  a  body's  momentum  does 
to  the  mechanical  force  acting  on  it.  Maxwell  has  accordingly 
employed  the  term  electro-magnetic  momerUum  to  represent  the 
flux  of  magnetic  induction  or  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
induction  passing  through  a  circuit,  because  it  is  upon  the  rate 
of  change  of  this  quantity  that  the  induced  electromotive  force 
depends.  Faraday  very  early  recognised  that  induction  effects 
depend  on  a  change  of  some  quantity.  He  gave  to  this  quantity 
the  name  of  the  electrotonic  statCy  and  he  spoke  of  a  conductor  in 
a  magnetic  field,  when  traversed  by  lines  of  induction,  as  in  the 
electrotonic  state,  and  he  considered  that  when  the  electrotonic 
state  was  either  assxuned  or  disappeared  its  conunencement  and 
end  was  marked  by  the  production  of  the  induced  electromotive 
force.  Consider  then  the  operations  which  go  on  when  a  con- 
ducting circuit — suppose  a  simple  loop  of  wire — ^is  siil)jected 
to  a  steady  electromotive  force.  The  instant  that  force  is 
applied  a  current  begins  to  flow  in  the  circuit;  the  instant 
that  current  begins  lines  or  rings  of  induction  spread  out  from 
the  circuit;  and  the  loop  at  any  instant  encloses  a  certain 
number  of  lines  of  induction  which  are  increasing  at  that 
instant  at  a  certain  rate.  A  counter-  or  opposing  electro- 
motive hence  exists  in  that  circuit  numerically  equal  to  the 
time  rate  of  increase  of  this  induction.  In  circuits  which  do 
not  enclose  or  surround  iron  or  other  magnetic  metal,  or  which 
are  imnersed  wholly  in  a  medium  of  constant  penneability, 
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the  induction  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circuit 
IB  numerically  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  at 
that  instant  flowing  in  the  circuit.  This  is  the  fact  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  operation  of  most  galvanometers,  viz.,  that 
the  field  at  any  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coil  is  simply 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  coil. 
If,  then,  i  represent  the  strength  of  the  current  at  any  instant 
in  the  circuit,  and  L  be  a  certain  constant  quantity,  such  that 
L I  represents  the  induction  through  the  coil  or  circuit  due  to 
the  current  i  in  it,  then  hi  is  the  measure  of  the  electro- 
magnetic momentum  of  that  circuit.  This  quantity  L  is  a 
coefficient  which,  in  this  case,  is  dependent  only  upon  the  geome- 
trical form  of  the  circuit,  and  under  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  magnetic  material  in  or  near  the  circuit  through  which 
the  lines  of  induction  can  pass,  it  is  a  constant  quantity. 

Tljis  quantity  L  is  called  the  constant  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  of  the  circuit,  or,  more  shortly,  the  inductance  of  the 
circuit. 

We  may  define  it  thus ; — 

The  Coeffldoit  of  Belf-IndnotioiL — In  the  case  of  circuits 
■conveying  electric  currents,  which  are  wholly  made  of  non- 
magnetic material  and  wholly  immersed  in  a  medium  of 
-constant  magnetic  permeability,  the  total  induction  through 
the  circuit  per  unit  of  current  flowing  in  that  circuit  when 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  all  other  magnets  and 
circtiits  is  called  the  coefficient  of  self-induction.  Othenvise 
the  ratio  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  electro-magnetic 
momentum  of  such  circuit  and  the  current  flowing  in  it  when 
totally  removed  from  all  other  ciurents  and  magnets  is  tlie 
numerical  value  of  the  inductance  of  that  circuit. 

§  &  Electro-magnetic  Energy. — Let  us  confine  our  attention 
first  to  one  circuit  of  constant  inductance  or  self-induction  in 
wliich  a  current  is  being  generated  by  a  constant  electromotive 
force  applied  to  it.  Each  increment  of  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent creates  an  electromotive  force  opposing  the  impressed  or  ex- 
ternal electromotive  force.  Hence  this  external  electromotive 
force  has  to  do  work  against  an  opposing  force  of  its  own  creat- 
ing all  the  time  the  current  is  rising  in  strength.  When  a 
mechanical  force    overcomes .  a  resistance  through  a  certain 

E  2 
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distance,  mechanical  work  is  being  done,  and,  accordingly,  we 
may  ask — ^what  is  the  electromotive  force  doing  all  the  while 
it  is  increasing  a  current  against  an  opposing  electromotive 
force  1  The  answer  is,  it  is  doing  electrical  work.  The  result 
of  causing  a  current  having  a  strength  i  at  any  instant  to  flow 
for  a  small  time,  d  t,  against  an  opposing  E.M.F.  at  any  instant 
equal  to  e,  is  that  a  quantity  of  work  represented  hj  eidtls 
done  in  the  time  dt,  li  e  is  the  instantaneous  opposing  elec- 
tromotive force  of  self-induction  it  is  measured  at  any  instant 
by  the  rate  of  change  of  electro -magnetic  momentum  Li,  or 

Hence  the  work  done  in  raising  the  current  from  a  strength 

f  to  a  strength  i-\-di  against  the  counter-electromotive  force  of 

di 
self-induction  is  Jj  -j^  id  t^lti  di,  and  if  this  is  integrated 

between  limits  zero  and  I  we  get  the  whole  quantity  of  work  so 
done  against  self-induction  alone  in  bringing  up  a  current  from 
zero  to  its  full  value  I  in  the  conductor,  but 

.1 

'0 

The  total  work  done  against  the  electromotive  force  of  self- 
induction  in  creating  a  current  I  in  a  conductor  of  constant 
inductance  L  is  then  numerically  equal  to  half  the  square  of  the 
final  current  strength  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  constant 
inductance  or  coefficient  of  self-induction. 

The  equivalent  of  this  work  is  found  in  the  magnetic  field 
formed  round  the  conductor,  and  hence  the  formation  of  a 
magnetic  field  represents  so  much  enel^,  measurable  in  foot- 
poimds  per  cubic  inch,  or  in  any  other  similar  units  such  as 
ergs  or  kilogrammetres  per  cubic  centimetre  of  field. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  circuits.  Let  the  con- 
stant coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  first  be  L^  and  let  it  be 
traversed  at  any  instant  by  a  current  L  Let  the  inductance  of 
the  other  be  N,  and  let  it  be  traversed  by  a  current  i\  Let 
the  coefficient  of  mutual  inductance  be  M. 

The  definition  of  this  last  quantity  is  as  follows :  If  both 
circuits  be  traversed  by  unit  currents,  and  if  there  be  no  other 
field  than  that  due  to  these  currents  the  number  of  lines  of 
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induction  which  traverse  both  circuits  or  are  linked  with  both 
circuits  is  called  the  constant  coefficient  of  mutual  inductance. 
It  will  be  a  quantity  constant  for  a  given  form  and  position  of 
the  two  circuits  on  the  assumption  that  the  lines  of  induction 
flow  in  a  medium  of  constant  magnetic  permeability.  Hence, 
if  we  consider  the  work  done,  c^E,  in  raising  the  currents 
t  and  i'  by  small  increments,  d  i  and  d  %',  in  a  small  time,  d  ty 
we  find  it  consists  of  four  parts — a  part,  hidiy  representing 
work  done  by  the  current  i  against  its  own  counter-electro- 
motive force,  and  a  similar  part,  N  t'  (2  i\  for  the  other  circuit, 
then  a  portion,  Midi!,  representing  the  work  done  by  the 
current  i  in  its  own  circuit  against  the  induced  electromotive 
force  due  to  the  increment  of  the  current  i'  in  the  other, 
and  lastly,  a  similar  part,  M  i*  d  i,  for  the  second  circuit. 
Hence,  we  have 

Integrating  this  between  the  limits  zero  and  I  for  one  drcuit, 
and  zero  and  I'  for  the  other,  we  find  the  whole  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  t^  currents  I  and  I'  flowing  in  the  circuits 
to  be 

E  =  lLI2  +  Mir-hlNr2. 
2  2 

The  electro-kinetic  energy  is  said  to  be  a  quadratic  function  of 
the  currents  and  the  inductances. 

§  9.  Dimensions  of  the  Ck)effident  of  Self-Indnction  or  In- 
ductance.— ^Eveiy  physical  quantity  must  be  measured  in  imits 
of  a  like  kind  or  dimension.  The  height  of  a  steeple  cannot 
be  properly  expressed  in  cubic  miles  or  the  area  of  a  field  in 
gallons,  because  the  unit  is  not  in  these  cases  of  like  dimentions 
or  kindred  nature  to  the  quantity  being  measured.  A  quantity 
of  work  or  energy  is  always  measured  by  its  equivalent  in 
^f(yrce  x  distance),  by  which  is  meant  a  certain  force  overcome 
through  a  certain  space.  Hence  the  electro-magnetic  energy 
^  L  P  associated  with  a  given  current  I  in  a  conductor  of  induc- 
tance L  must  be  measurable  directly  in  ergs  or  foot-pounds. 

The  square  of  a  current  strength  is  a  quantity  of  like  dimen- 
sions with  a  mechanical  force.     In  a  Siemens  electrodynamo- 
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meter,  the  torsional  force  of  spring  measures  the  square  of  the 
current  strength  going  through  the  instrument. 

Since,  then,  the  numerical  expression  for  electro-magnetic 
energy  consists  of  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  square  of  a 
current  strength,  and,  therefore,  of  like  dimensions  to  o,  force, 
the  other  factor,  viz.,  the  inductance  L,  must  be  of  like  dimen- 
sions to  a  distance,  or  be  expressible  as  a  length.  Inductance 
is,  therefore,  measurable  in  inches  or  centimetres. 

§  10.  The  Unit  of  Self-Induction  or  Indnctance.— The  abso- 
lute unit  of  inductance  is  the  unit  of  length.  In  the  practical 
system  of  electrical  measurement  the  imit  of  length  is  the 
earth-quadrant  or  10®  centimetres.  The  practical  unit  of 
inductaSice  is,  then,  10®  centimetres.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
call  this  unit  of  inductance  a  Secohm,  in  order  to  possess  a 
single  short  term  for  it  in  similar  unitary  measurement'  to  the 
system  which  contains  the  Ohm,  the  Volt,  the  Ampere,  the 
Coulomb,  the  Farad,  the  Watt,  and  the  Joule. 

§  11.  Constant  and  Variable  Inductance.— It  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  circuits  consisting  of  non- 
magnetic material  and  immersed  in  or  surroimded  wholly  by 
material  which  is  of  constant  magnetic  permeability  or  magnetic 
conductance  for  lines  of  magnetic  force,  the  inductance  of  those 
circuits  is  a  constant  quantity  depending  only  on  the  geometri- 
cal form  of  the  circuits.  This  is  the  case  when  the  paths  of 
the  lines  of  induction  embracing  the  circuits  lie  through  media, 
such  as  air  or  insulators  generally,  or  diamagnetic  materials, 
such  as  copper,  brass,  or  wood. 

In  these  instances  the  total  induction  through  the  circuit  is 
always  in  simple  proportion  to  the  magnetising  force,  and  for 
these  media  we  may  with  propriety  call  the  constant  ratio  of 
the  magnetising  force  to  the  magnetic  induction  through  the 
whole  circuit  the  Tnagnetic  resistance*  of  that  magnetic  circuit,  or 


*  Objection  may  be  taken  on  some  grounds  to  the  general  use  of  the  term 
magnetic  resistance.  It  has  become,  however,  sanctified  by  usage.  Faraday 
used  freely  the  term  magnetie  conduction  for  lines  of  force.  Mr.  Oliver 
Heavxside  has  proposed  the  term  magnetic  reluetance  as  a  sobBtitnte  for 
magnetic  resistance. 
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The  magnetic  conductance  '^^^  indnotion  thit)ugh  the 

of  the  «      ^^^^ 

magnetic  circuit  Magnetising  force. 

When,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  cases  most  frequent 
in  practice,  in  which  the  magnetic  circuit  is  partly  or  wholly  of 
iron  or  other  para-magnetic  metal  in  which  the  induction  bears 
no  constant  ratio  to  the  magnetising  force,  and  in  which  cases 
the  flux  of  induction  takes  place  wholly  or  partly  in  media  of 
variable  permeability,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  the  in- 
ductance of  a  circuit  is  no  longer  a  constant  quantity.  The 
coefficient  of  self-induction  requires  to  be  more  specifically  de- 
fined for  electric  circuits  embracing  magnetic  circuits  of  variable 
permeability.     It  may  be  defined  in  three  ways* — 

Firsts  as  the  ratio  between  the  counter-electromotive  f oree  in 
any  circuit  and  the  time  rate  of  variation  of  the  current  pro- 
ducing it. 

Second,  as  the  ratio  between  the  total  induction  through  the 
circuit  and  the  current  producing  it. 

Thdrdy  as  the  energy  associated  with  the  circuit  in  the  form 
of  magnetic  field,  due  to  unit  current  in  that  circuity  or  as 
the  coefficient  by  which  half  the  square  of  the  cuirent  must  be 
multiplied  to  obtain  the  electro-kinetic  energy  of  the  circuit  at 
that  instant. 

These  definitions  may  be  algebraically  expressed  as  foUows : — 

(ii.)N  =  L»t  and  e=li^^ 

(iii.)T-iL3t». 

If  the  magnetic  circuit  is  wholly  composed  of  material  of 
constant  magnetic  permeability,  then  L^,  I^  and  I^  are  identi- 
cal, but  in  the  case  of  iron  magnetic  circuits,  or  circuits  partly 
or  wholly  of  ferro-magnetic  material,  they  have  not  the  same 

*8ee  Mr.  W.  E.  Sumpner,  "The  Variation  of  Ooeffidente  of  Indnotioii," 
PhU,  Mag,,  Jime,  1887,  p.  458. 
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value.  These  coefficients  are  all  closely  related  to  the  curve  of 
magnetisation. 

§  12.  Onrves  of  Ma^etisation. — ^A  long  iron  wire  or  slender 
rod,  of  which  the  length  is  at  least  200  times  the  diameter,  is 
wound  over  with  a  layer  of  insulated  wire,  forming  a  solenoid  of 
many  turns.  If  the  number  of  turns  of  the  solenoid  per  unit  of 
length  is  n,  and  this  solenoid  is  traversed  by  a  current  of  A 
amperes,  the  magnetic  force,  or  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to 

the  solenoid  at  the  centre  of  the  helix,  is  4  ir  n—  C.-G.-S.  units. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  rod  is  d,  the  cross  section  of  the  solenoid 

will  be  nearly  ir— ,  assuming  the  iron  wire  to  fill  up  the  interior 
4 

of  the  solenoid,  and  the  number  of  lines  of  force,  or  the  induc- 
tion through  the  centre  of  the  helix,  if  the  iron  is  removed, 
will  be 

w^   4ir»^«^»ci2A«-9869»(£«A 
4  10    10 

in  O.-G.-S.  units. 

Accordingly,  a  measurement  of  A,  or  the  ampere  magnetising 
current,  enables  the  magnetising  force  of  the  helix  to  be  calcu- 
lated. Let  the  iron  wire  be  now  placed  in  the  helix.  Its  pre- 
sence enormously  increases  the  number  of  lines  of  force  through 
that  space.  If  the  centre  of  the  helix  is  embraced  by  a  small 
coil  of  wire  in  circuit  with  a  calibrated  ballistic  galvanometer 
and  a  current  is  started  in  the  helix,  this  embracing  coil  has  a 
certain  number  of  lines  of  induction  suddenly  put  into  it,  the 
number  of  which  becomes  known  when  the  constant  of  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  is  determined.  By  increasing  the  mag- 
netising current  suddenly  by  steps  or  jumps,  and  observing  in 
each  case  the  "  throw "  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer,  a  curve 
can  be  prepared  of  which  the  horizontal  abscissse  represent 
magnetising  forces  (proportional  to  magnetising  currents),  and 
the  vertical  ordinates  the  induction  or  number  of  lines  of 
induction  traversing  the  central  portion  of  the  long  iron  wire. 
These  curves  are  called  curves  of  magnetisaUon,  In  Fig.  19 
are  represented  the  curves  of  magnetisation  of  an  iron  wire  200 
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times  as  long  as  it  is  thick,  taken  both  for  ascending  (finn  line) 
and  descending  (dotted  line)  magnetising  forces.* 

Denoting  as  before  by  B  the  total  induction  through  the 
median  cross  section  of  the  iron,  and  H  the  magnetising  force 
(proportional  to  A,  the  magnetising  ampere  current),  we  can 
^describe  these  curves  shortly  as  the  (B,  H)  curves  for  iron.  It 
is  found  that  the  upward  curve  indicating  the  relation  of  B  to 
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MAQNETISIMG  FORCE  (C.Q.S. UNITS) OF  SOLENOID 
Cnrre  of  MagnetUatioD  of  Iron  Rod.    Length  a  SOO  diameters  (Ewing> 
Fio.  19. 


*  This  curve  is  taken  from  Prof.  J.  A.  Swing's  paper,  *'  Experimental 
Researches  in  Mapn^etism,''  Trans,  Royal  Soe.,  Part  II.,  1885,  p.  635.  This 
elaborate  paper  is  an  important  contribation  to  the  subject. 

See  al$o  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson,  "  Magnetisation  of  Iron,"  Trans.  Bopal  Soc., 
Part  n.,  1885.  p.  455. 

The  most  complete  summary  of  recent  research  in  magnetism  is  to  be 
found  in  Prof.  ChrystaVs  article,  "  Magnetism,"  in  the  Encylopcedia  Brit- 
annicct.  Ninth  Edition. 

See  also  **  On  the  Lifting  Power  of  Electro-Magnets  and  Magnetisation 
of  Iron,"  Shelford  Bidwell,  Proe.  Royal  Soo.,  June  10, 1886. 

Other  references  to  valuable  papers  on  the  magnetisation  of  iron  are— 

Lord  Rayleigh  ''On  the  Energy  of  Magnetised  Iron,"  Phil.  Mag., 
Auguat,  1886,  p.  175. 

Lord  Rayleigh  "On  the  Behaviour  of  Iron  and  Steel  under  the  Opera- 
tion of  Feeble  Magnetic  Forces,"  PhU.  Mag.,  March,  1887,  p.  225. 

Ewiog  and  Low  '*  On  the  Magnetisation  of  Iron  in  Strong  Fields," 
Proc  Royal  Soe.,  March  24, 1887,  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  200. 
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H  for  increasing  ciurents  lies  below  that  indicating  the  same 
for  decreasing  currents.  The  ratio  of  B  to  H  is  the  permea- 
bility (/a)  of  the  iron.  Hence,  if  from  the  magnetising  curve 
another  curve  is  obtained,  the  horizontal  ordinates  of  which  are 
the  various  values  of  B,  and  the  vertical  ones  the  corresponding 
ratio  of  B  to  H  or  fs  we  obtain  the  permeability  curve  for  that 
particular  sample  of  iron.  The  permeability  depends  not  only 
upon  the  actual  induction,  but  upon  the  previous  history  of  the 
iron. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  solenoid  or 
helix  containing  its  iron  core  or  wire,  and  for  which  a  magnetisa- 
tion curve  has  been  obtained.  If  the  total  number  of  turns  of 
the  solenoid  is  N^,  and  if  B  is  the  induction  through  the  core. 


Carre  of  MagnetiMtton  of  Soft  Iron  Bing  (Ewing)* 
Fro.  19a. 

then  if  the  solenoid  is  either  very  long  or  is  bent  round  so  as  ta 
form  a  circular  or  endless  helix,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  circuit 
is  traversed  by  N^  B  lines  of  induction.  This  quantity  is  there- 
fore the  electro-magnetic  momentum  of  the  circuit,  correspond- 
ing to  a  current  of  A  amperes  flowing  through  it,  and  it 
represents,  as  before  explained,  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
induction,  N,  which  penetrate  through  or  are  embraced  by  the 
circuit.  Suppose,  then,  at  any  instant  when  a  vaiying  current 
is  passing  through  the  electro-magnet  the  current  strength  has 

a  value  t,  and  the  induction  a  value  N.  The  ratio  -r  =  ^^  gives 
us  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  according  to  the  second  method 
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of  measurement  of  the  coefficient,  and  from  the  first  mode  of 

T    di 

dN^I    di 

T       dN 

As,  however,  N  and  t  are  respectively  proportional  to  B  and 
H,  the  induction  and  the  magnetising  force,  we  see  that 

dB 
dH' 
B. 

ri' 


measurement  we  have 

but  since 

it  follows  that 


and 


in  other  words,  the  first  coefficient  of  self-induction  L^,  which 
we  may  distinguish  as  the  primary  coefficient  of  self-induction 


MACNETISINQ  FORCE  OR  CURRCNT 


Pic.  20. 


is  represented  by  the  slope  of  the  magnetising  curve  at  any 
point  or  the  inclination  of  its  tangent  to  the  horizontal  axis ; 
whilst  Lg,  or  the  secondary  coefficient,  is  represented  by  the 
ordinate  of  the  permeability  ciur^e  corresponding  to  that  par- 
ticular induction  if  we  assume  the  magnetic  circuit  to  be  homo- 
geneous or  all  of  one  material. 

Let  0  P  Q  (Fig.  20)  be  a  magnetising  curve  for  ascending 
magnetism.     At  any  point  P  draw  P  T  a  tangent  to  the  curve, 
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and  project  P  on  to  the  axes  OX,  0  Y.  Drop  perpendiculars 
P  M,  P  R  on  0  X  and  0  Y,  then  0  M  represents  the  magnetising 
force  or  current  and  0  E  represents  the  induction  correspond, 
ing  to  the  point  P.     Join  P  0,  then  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

PTM  represents  ^  or   ^,  orLj,  and  hence Li«=  tan PTM 

^  tan  O^f  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  POM  represents  -7-, 

p 

or  —  or  I^  and  hence  I^»tan  P  0  M  =  tan  ^2*     We  see  that 
H 

L^    and    L^    are    identical    near    the    origin,    and    also    at 

another  point  P^  further  up  on  the  curve  L|  and  I^  are  the 

same,  but  that  between  0  and  P^,  L^,  becomes  greater  than  L^ 

and  between  P^  and  infinity  L^  is  greater  that  L^.      We  have 

then  to  see  how  the  magnetising  curve  gives  us  I^  or  the 

tertiary  coefficient.     In  any  circuit  let  the  current  at  a  time,  t, 

be  i,  and  let  it  embrace  N  lines  of  induction  due  to  itself ;  at 

&t  ^  t 

times  t" —  and  t+-^  let  the  corresponding  currents  and 
2  2 

inductions  be 

Then  during  the  short  time,  B  t,  in  which  the  increment  of  in 
duction  is  5  N,  the  counter-electromotive  force  of  self-induction 

will  be  numerically  e  =  — — ,  and  the  average  current  will  be  t. 
at 

Hence  the  work  done  in  increasing  the  ciirrent  during  that 
interval  will  be 

eidt  =  --~  idt^idN. 
dt 

And  hence  the  whole  work  done  against  self-induction  in 
bringing  up  the  current  from  zero  value  to  a  final  value  I  is 

I 
(ZN. 


/' 
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But  this  work  is,  as  we  have  seen,  represented  by  ^L,  P ;  hence 

0 

2ftdN            JHdB 
or  Lo  a  -i oc     •' . 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  20,  it  is  seen  that  the  area  contained 
between  the  lines  0  B,  R  P,  and  the  portion  of  the  magnetisa- 
tion curve  0  P  is  represented  by  JHdB,  and  hence  the  ratio 

of  this  area  to  the  area  of  the  square  on  0  M  is  the  value  of  L3. 
The  general  relation  of  L3  to  I^  and  L^  cannot  be  determined 
without  knowing  that  between  N  and  %  or  B  and  H. 

Since  N  » I^t  and  (2  N  »  L^  e^  s 

it  follows  that         Lj-L^+t-^^^* 

d% 

which  gives  a  general  relation  connecting  L^  and  L,.  We  can 
sum  up  the  foregoing  by  saying  that  when  the  lines  of  mag- 
.netic  induction  flow  in  a  medium,  of  which  the  magnetic 
permeability  is^  constant,  such  as  air,  the  coefi&cient  of  self- 
induction  is  a  constant  quantity  determined  by  the  form  of  the 
circuit ;  but  when  the  paths  of  the  lines  of  induction  lie  wholly 
or  partly  in  media,  such  as  iron,  of  which  the  permeability  is  a 
function  of  the  induction,  or  varies  with  the  induction,  then  the 
coefficient  of  self-induction  is  variable  and  may  be  defined  in 
three  ways,  the  numerical  value  for  a  given  circuit  not  being 
capable  of  being  stated  generally,  but  only  specified  for  each 
different  value  of  the  induction,  and  can  be  represented  best 

graphicaJly.     If,  however,  the  relation  of  —  could  be  expressed 

M 

algebraically  in  terms  of  H — ^that  is  to  say,  if  the  equation 

to  the  permeability  curve  were  known — then  L,,  I^  and  L^  could 

be  expressed  algebraically  also  in  terms  of  magnetising  force  or 

magnetismg  current. 

In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  the  value  of  the  variable 

coefficients  of  self-induction  of  electric  circuits  embracing  mag- 
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netio  circuits  wholly  or  partly  of  ferro-magnetic  material  can 
only  be  expressed  as  a  general  algebraical  function  of  the  mag- 
netising current  or  in  the  form 

L(  =  P  +  Qt  +  Rt2  +  &o., 

where  P,  Q,  R,  &c.,  are  constant  quantities  and  i  is  the  value  of 
the  current  to  which  corresponds  a  yalue  of  the  inductance 
equal  to  L^. 


BOBBIN  WITHODT  IRON  CORE 


O  MACNCTISINC^CUABENT  Q 

Fig.  21. 

§  13.  Graphical  Bepresentation  of  Variation  of  Coefficient 
of  Inductance. — If  an  electro-magnet  consisting  of  an  iron  bar 
or  ring  having  on  it  magnetising  coils  have  the  inductance  (Lo) 
of  its  circuit  determined  for  various  values  of  its  magnetising 
currents,  we  find  that  as  the  magnetising  current  is  taken 
upwards  from  a  very  small  value  this  inductance  at  first  in- 
creases and  then  decreases.  Starting  from  a  point  of  about 
half  magnetic  saturation  and  continuing  to  press  the  induction 
upwards,  the  varying  inductance  will  be  represented  approxi- 
mately by  a  curve  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.*    This,  it  is 

*  Taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  Ledeboer,  presented  by  M.  Lippmson  to 
the  Academie  des  Sciences,  June  16^  1886.  See  La  I/winiere  EUetriquc, 
VoL  XX..  p.  600, 1886. 
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easily  seen,  must  be  the  case  from  the  relation  of  the  induct- 
ance L^  to  the  general  form  of  the  magnetisation  curve  of  iron. 
In  Fig.  22  is  given  also  a  curve  showing  the  variation  of  the 
inductance  corresponding  to  various  inductions  through  the  iron 
core  of  an  induction  transformer,  the  inductances  measured 
being  those  of  the  primary  coil  when  certain  currents  repre- 
sented by  the  horizontal  ordinates  created  these  inductions  in 
the  core  by  traversing  the  secondary  ciroxiit.* 


4  6  8  10 

AMPERt  CURRENTS 

Curve  of  Self-indoctton  of  Primary  Circuit  ol  Ihuuformer  with  Iron  Core. 

Fio.  22. 


Hefening  once  more  to  the  magnetisation  curve  of  iron  given 
ia  Fig.  19,  it  is  there  seen  that  the  curve  consists  of  two 
branches ;  one  of  which  represents  the  relation  of  B  to  H  for 
ascending  and  the  other  for  deseending  magnetisation.     The  de- 

*  The  values  of  Ls  and  A  naed  for  plottiog  this  curve  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sumpner  "  On  the  Variation  of  the  Coefficients  of 
Induction,"  PhU.  Mag.,  June,  1887,  p.  468. 
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scending  branch  lies  above  the  other,  and  has  at  corresponding 
abscisssB  generally  a  less  slope.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  coeffi- 
cients of  induction  measured  in  the  first  (L^)  or  second  manner 
(lij)  will  differ  not  only  with  the  induction  but  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetising  force  whether  ascending  or  descending. 
When  a  periodic  electromotiye  force  (see  Chap.  III.)  is  applied 
to  an  inductive  circuit  with  ferro-magnetic  circuit  the  coeffi- 
cient of  induction  will  not  only  be  variable  but  two-valued ;  it 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuity  but 
on  whether  that  current  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  order 
to  make  evident  the  reason  for  this  we  must  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  magnetic  metals 
imder  changing  magnetising  forces^  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made. 

§  14.  Magnetic  Hysteresis. — When  an  ascending  magneti- 
sation curve  is  drawn  connecting  the  values  of  magnetising 
force  and  corresponding  magnetisation,  we  find  on  examina- 
tion that  the  curves  for  soft  iron  rings  or  longish  iron  baze 
present  a  certain  general  similarity.  For  very  small  values 
of  the  force  the  curve  begins  by  rising  at  a  small  angle.  By 
the  time  the  force  has  reached  about  1  O.-G.-S.  unit  or  so  a 
pretty  sharp  upward  bend  begins  to  take  place,  and  jbhen  the 
curve  continues  upwards,  passing  through  a  point  of  contrazy 
flexure  in  its  upward  path.  For  a  value  somewhere  between 
5  and  10  C.-G.-S.  imits  of  the  magnetising  force  another  bend 
or  "  knee  "  occurs  in  the  curve,  bringing  it  down  to  a  lesser 
slope,  at  which  diminished  slope  it  then  proceeds  upwards  for 
further  forces,  but  as  far  as  experiment  has  yet  indicated  it 
never  becomes  quite  horizontal.  When  the  bar  or  ring  has 
reached  the  state  popularly  called  saturation,  let  the  magnetising 
force  be  gradually  diminished.  It  is  found  that  the  magnetisa- 
tion now  has,  during  the  descent^  for  the*  same  force,  a  higher 
value  than  during  the  ascent.  If  at  any  point  in  the  descent 
we  pause  and  begin  again  to  increase  the  magnetising  force, 
and  then  after  a  certain  rise  decrease  it  again  to  the  point  at 
which  we  first  arrested  the  descent,  these  values  of  the  mag- 
netisations exhibit  a  loop  on  the  magnetisation  curve  (Fig.  23). 
If  we  operate  on  a  ring,  and  draw  the  complete  magnetisation 
curve  described  in  carrying  the  ring  from  strong  magnetisation 
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in  one  direotion  to  strong  magnetisation  in  the  other,  we  find 
the  cnrve  has  two  branches  (Fig.  24)  enclosing  a  large  area.  If 
the  horizontal  distances  orabscissse  represent  magnetising  force 
H,  and  corresponding  yertioal  ones  the  magnetisation  I,  then 
any  area  on  the  plane  of  H,  I,  is  analytically  represented  by 

the  integral  j  I  d  H. 


Fia.  23. 

Magoettntton  enrr*  tor  veiy  loft  inm  ring,  showing  loops  duo  to  hsrsteresls  on  the 
dosoendhig  hnmoh,  and  onelosad  area  doe  to  a  oomidete  ojde  (Kwlng). 

The  physical  meaning  of  these  loops  or  enclosed  areas  in  the 
magnetisation  curves  seems  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  £.  Warburg.*  This  "  lagging  behind"  of  the  magnetisa- 
tion has  been  called  by  Prof.  Ewing  jnagnettc  hysterem. 

The  quantity  -  I  I  cf  H,  or  the  area  of  any  loop  of  a  mag- 
netising curve  formed  by  taking  the  metal  through  a  complete 

*  Wiedemann's  Awnalm,  XIII.,  p.  141, 1881. 
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magnetic  cycle,  represents  iu  absolute  measure  the  energy 
spent  per  imit  of  volume  in  performing  this  cycle.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  24  the  whole  area  included  between  the  upward  and  down- 
ward curve  represents  the  work  spent  per  unit  of  volume  of  the 
ring  in  taking  the  ring  from  strong  positive  to  strong  negative 
magnetisation  and  back  again. 

The  curve  in  Fig.  24,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ewing,  repre- 
sents the  course  of  the  magnetisation  in  conducting  the  ring 


Fio.  24. 

Complete  MagnetlBation  Curve  for  loft  Iron  ring  (Swing)  carried  from  ttrong  posi- 
tive to  strong  negative  magnetisation.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  niag- 
neti^ng  operationi  the  shaded  area  the  work  done  due  to  hysteresis. 

from  strong  positive  magnetisation  0  C  to  equally  strong  nega- 
tive OF.  The  "residual  magnetism"  or  " retentiveness "  is 
represented  by  0  E,  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  93  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum  magnetisation.  The  work  spent  in 
carrying  the  iron  round  the  magnetic  cycle  or  along  the  course 

CDEFAGC  is  represented  by  the  integral  -  M  d  H,  and 
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is  represented  numerically  per  unit  of  volume  by  the  aiea 
(shaded)  enclosed  by  the  two  curves.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Maxwell*  that  the  energy  represented  by  a  certain  magnetic 
induction,  B,  produced  by  a  certain  magnetising  force,  H,  is 
numerically  equal  per  unit  of   volume  of    the  material  to 

-  —  times  the  product  of  the  magnetic  induction  and  the 

8  XT 

magnetic  force  resolved  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  case 
befoi-e  us  B  and  H  have  the  same  direction;  hence,  differentiat- 
ing this  expression  for  the  energy  per  unit  of  volume,  we  have 
the  expression 

8  IT 

which  denotes  the  value  of  the  increment  of  energy  per  \mit 
•of  volume  expended  in  increasing  Bhy  dB  and  H  by  cf  H. 


FiQ.  26. 


When  the  change  is  cyclic 

JHdB^JBdH, 


for  if  we  are  integrating  the  area  of  a  closed  loop  (Fig.  25),  A  B, 
we  arrive  at  the  same  result,  viz.,  the  area  of  the  loop,  whether  we 
proceed  by  integration  along  0  X,  which  is  obtaining  the  value 


of 


dH, 


•  Electricity  and  Maprnetism,"  Vol.  II.,  §  636. 


F  2 
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or  proceed  by  integratiog  along  0  Y  and  obtain 


J? 


h<;b. 

'B. 

Heuce,  integrating  the  equation 

dE--J-(HdB  +  BrfH), 

O  V 

for  a  complete  ojcle  of  magnetisation  giyes  us 

E--J-fBrfH; 

but  by  the  fundamental  equation 

B-H  +  4irl, 
and  hence  B  c/  H»H  ^  H  +  4ir  \dH; 

but    I  H  <^  H  is  zero  for  a  complete  cycle,  because  for  each 
value  of  H  or  d  H  there  is  one  of  equal  value  and  of  opposite 

sign;  hence  |B<^H  =  4ir  j  \dH 

and  E--|UH. 

In  his  2>aper  entitled  "Researches  in  Magnetism''  (F/iii, 
Trans.,  Part  IL,  1885),  Prof.  Ewing  has  given  the  values  of 
the  energy  dissipated  in  ergs  per  cubio  centimetre  experi- 
mentally determined  for  complete  magnetic  cycles  performed 
on  various  samples  of  iron : — 

EneiKy  dissipated  in  ergs  iter 
Sample  of  iron  operated  cubic  centimetre  during  a  com  • 

upon.  plete  cycle  of  douWy-revened" 

strong  magnetisation. 

Very  soft  annealed  iron  9,300  ciys. 

Less  soft  annealed  iron    16,300  ,, 

Hard  drawn  steel  wire 60,000  ,, 

Annealed  steel  wire 70,500  ,, 

Same  steel,  glass  hard ^ 76,000  ,, 

Pianoforte  steel  wire,  normal  temper..  116,000  ,, 

Same,  annealed 94,000  ,, 

Same,  glass  hard  117,000  „ 
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From  the  above  we  can  deduce  that^  roughly  Bpeaking,  it 
Tequires  28  foot-pounds  of  energy  to  make  a  double-reversal  of 
strong  magnetisation  in  a  cubic  foot  of  soft  iron.  The  energy 
•60  expended  can  take  no  other  form  than  that  of  heat  difiiised 
throughout  the  mass. 

A  similar  table  of  experimental  results  has  been,  given  by  Dr. 
J.  Hopkinson  {Tram.  Roy.  Soc.,  Part  II.,  1885,  p.  463),  in 
which  Paper  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  samples  operated  upon 
is  given.  The  highest  value  of  specific  hysteresial  dissipation 
was  found  for  Tungsten  steel,  oil  hardened,  in  which  the  value 
•of  the  energy  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre  dissipated  in  a  com- 
plete magnetic  reversal  was  216,864. 

This  static  hystereds  is  a  quality  of  iron  in  virtue  of  which 
-reversal'  of  magnetisation  is  accompanied  by  dissipation  of 
energy.  If  we  &11  back  upon  current  hypotheses  of  magnetism 
(Ampere-Weber-Maxwell)  to  afford  us  some  explanation  of  it, 
we  can  find  it  to  some  extent  by  supposing  that  the  magnetic 
molecules  or  molecular  magnets,  the  arrangement  of  which  con- 
stitutes magnetisation,  move  stiffly,  and  the  dissipation  of  energy 
we  are  considering  is  the  work  done  in  making  the  necessary 
magnetic  displacement  against  a  sort  of  internal  magnetic 
friction. 

This  dissipation  of  energy  into  heat  during  magnetisation  is 
something  quite  apart  from  any  production  of  heat  by  eddy  (or 
so-called  Foucault)  electric  currents  induced  in  the  mass,  and 
would  take  place  in  iron  so  perfectly  divided  that  no  eddy 
currents  could  exist. 

One  result  of  Prof.  Ewing^s  researches  has  been  to  show  that 
if  the  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  mechanical  vibration  hysteresis 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  value  of  the  energy  dissipated  in 
a  complete  cycle  is  much  reduced.  The  removal  of  strong 
Tesidual  magnetism  from  soft  iron  by  slight  tapping  or  twisting 
has  also  been  noticed  and  commented  on  by  Prof.  Hughes.* 

If  we  place  the  above  facts  side  by  side  we  see  that  in 
magnetising  the  field  magnets  of  an  ordinary  continuous-current 
dynamo,  work  has  to  be  done  to  a  small  amount  at  first  to 
bestow  upon  the  iron  its  initial  magnetisation.  If  iron 
possessed  the  property  of  retaining  strongly  some  90  per  cent. 

*  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes  "On  the  Cause  of  Evident  Magnetism  in  Iron," 
JVoc.  Soe.  Td,  Engineer,  May  24, 1883,  p.  8. 
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of  its  maximum  magnetisation  when  the  magnetising  force  i» 
withdrawn  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  a  field-exciting 
current;  but  as  the  least  shock  or  vibration  removes  the 
slightly  held  magnetisation  of  iron,  we  see  that  one  function  of 
the  field-exciting  current^  and  of  the  energy  expenditure  neces- 
saiy  to  maintain  it,  is  to  keep  on  reproducing  the  magnetism 
which  the  continual  vibration  knocks  out  of  the  iron.  Hence, 
in  an  ordinary  dynamo,  we  may  consider  that  one  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  field-exciting  current  is  to  keep  on  re-generating 
magnetisation  because  mechanical  vibration  is  continuously 
tending  to  remove  it. 

Hysteresis  will  also  operate  to  cause  a  dissipation  of  energy 
in  the  armature  of  dynamos.  For  in  this  case  we  have  a  mass 
of  soft  iron,  viz.,  the  armature  core,  which  has  its  direction  of 
magnetisation  reversed  every  revolution.  Suppose  the  core  has 
a  volume  of  9,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  that  it  makes  15 
revolutions  per  second.  Taking  the  specific  hysteresis  for  this 
sample  of  iron  at  13,356  ergs,  we  find  that  the  dissipation  of 
energy  in  ergs  per  second  is  equal  to  9,000  x  15  x  13,356 
a  180x10^^180  joules,  or  a  loss  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
horse-power. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Joule  and  others  to  determine 
by  direct  observation  the  heating  effect  of  magnetisation  upon 
iron,  but  in  these  direct  experiments  it  is  probable  that  the 
results  were  mostly  impure,  and  qualified  largely  by  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  local  currents.* 

Since  about  10,000  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre  are  dissipated 
by  a  double  reversal  of  strong  magnetisation  of  soft  iron,  it  is 
not  difiicult  to  show  that  the  consequent  rise  of  temperature,  if 
all  the  heat  is  retained  in  the  iron,  is  -000284^  C,  or  that 
some  4,000  reversals  would  be  required  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture 1^  C,  even  provided  all  the  heat  generated  is  retained  in 
the  metal.  Hence  it  follows  that  any  very  marked  rise  in 
temperature  cannot  be  due  to  hysteresis. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  touch 
upon  the  question  whether  magnetised  iron  per  se  represent* 


*  See  Joule's  '*  Scientific  Papers,'*  Vol  I,  p.  12S,  on  the  Calorific  £ffect» 
of  Magneto-Electrioity^  and  on  tha  Meohaaioal  Value  of  Heat.  Also  Phil. 
Mao,,  aeries  3,  Vol.  XXIIL,  p.  263. 
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a  store  of  energy;  in  other  words,  is  magnetised  iron  analogous 
to  a  bent  spring  ? 

It  is  not  disputed  that  available  energy  accompanies  the 
magnetisation  of  a  short  iron  bar,  but  this  is  a  virtue  of  free 
polarity.  In  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  opposite  poles,  if 
a  magnetic  bar  were  flexible  the  two  poles  would  bend  round  to 
meet  each  other,  and  when  this  operation  was  finished  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  work  to  be  got  out  of  the  bar. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  a  ring,  the  magnetisation,  though 
strong,  represents  no  available  energy.  It  requires  energy  to 
be  applied  to  demagnetise  the  iron,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses magnetised  iron  per  se  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source  of 
energy.^  It  requires  work  to  be  done  to  displace  the  magnetic 
particles  from  their  positions,  and  work  also  to  be  done  to  push 
them  back. 

The  operation  of  magnetising  iron  is  not  analogous  to  the 
stretching  of  a  spring,  but  rather  to  the  bending  of  an  inelastic 
wire,  such  as  a  lead  wire,  in  which  work  has  to  be  done  iu 
twisting  the  wire  to  make  the  several  sections  shear  over  each 
other,  though  the  operation  when  finished  represents  no  avail- 
able work. 

In  addition  to  the  static  hpsteresis,  experiments  by  Prof. 
Ewing  and  others  also  indicate  the  existence  of  viscous 
hysteresis.  There  is  evidence  of  a  true  time  lag  in  mag- 
netisation, especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  magnetisation. 
The  iron  requires  time  for  a  given  magnetising  force  to  produce 
its  effect,  and  this  sluggishness  does  not  appear  explicable  as 
an  effect  either  of  induction  in  the  iron  or  to  self-induction  in 
the  magnetising  circuit.     The  result  of  this  magnetic  viscosity 

is  to  augment  the  value  of-j\dH  in  any  rapidly  performed 

cycle,  and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  dissipation  of  energy 
into  heat.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  induc- 
tion transformers  it  will  be  seen  that  this  viscous  hysteresis 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  the  full  theory. 
With  respect  to  this  time  lag  of  magnetisation  Prof.  Ewing 
Bays:t  "I  repeatedly  observed  that  when  the  magnetising 

*  Lord  lUyleigh  on  *'The  Energy  of  ICagnetiaed  Iron,"  Phik  Mag.^ 
Ai]giut,188e. 
i  PKU.  Tro/M.,  Part  IL.  1885,  p.  569. 
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current  waa  applied  to  long  wires  of  soft  iron  there  was  a 
distinct  creeping  up  of  the  magnetometer  deflection  after  the 
current  had  attained  a  steady  yalue."* 

If  this  is  so  it  would  seem  that  a  sufficiently  rapid  reversal 
of  magnetising  force  would  render  such  force  inoperative  in 
magnetising  the  iron.  Just  as  the  self-induction  of  a  circuit 
operates  to  make  a  certain  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  current 
corresponding  to  the  application  of  a  given  electromotive  f orce, 
and  hence  renders  a  circuit  apparently  a  worse  conductor  for 
rapidly  reversed  electromotive  forces,  so  the  magnetic  lag 
would  introduce  a  sort  of  magnetic  tdf-induetum  or  retardar 
tion  in  the  appearance  of  the  magnetisation  corresponding  to 
a  given  magnetising  force. 

This  time  lag  appears  to  be  most  manifest  in  the  softest  iron, 
and  to  be  especially  noticeable  near  the  beginning  of  the  steep 
part  of  the  magnetisation  curve. 

In  an  investigation  on  the  magnetisation  of  iron  under  feeble 
magnetic  forces,  Lord  Rayleigh  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  settling  down  of  iron  when  very  soft  or  annealed 
into  a  new  magnetic  state  is  far  from  instantaneous.!  If  the 
strength  of  the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  field  is  called  h, 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  for  unannealed  iron  and  steel 
(nagnetising  forces  ranging  from  \hto  ^ogo^  h  call  forth  pro- 
portional magnetisation.  In  other  words,  the  susceptibility  is 
constant  over  this  range,  and  the  value  of  the  corresponding 
permeability  is  from  90  to  100,  and  that  this  small  proportional 
magnetisation  takes  place  independently  of  what  may  be  the 
actual  magnetisation  of  the  iron  provided  it  is  not  very  near 
the  condition  usually  called  saturation. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  magnetising  force  is  pushed 
beyond  these  limits  the  phenomena  of  hysteresis  and  retentive- 
ness  make  their  appearance.  According  to  Prof.  Ewing  (loc, 
cit,)  the  following  group  or  constellation  of  hypotheses  has  to 
be  made  in  order  to  approximate  to  a  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  magnetisation  of  iron : — 

*  See  abo  Mr.  T.  Blakedey  **  On  Mi^Detic  Lag/*  PhiL  Mag,,  July,  1888, 
p.  84,  in  which  it  Jb  shown  that,  by  meuiB  of  three  dynamometers,  the  iag 
doe  to  viscous  hysteresis  may  be  measured.  Further  reference  will  be 
made  to  these  experiments. 

t  Lord  Rayleigh  *'  On  the  Behaviour  of  Iron  and  Steel  under  the  Opera- 
tion of  Feeble  Msgnetio  Forces*"  Pka.  Mag,,  March,  1887,  p.  225. 
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1.  An  elastic  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  magnetic  mole- 
cules to  recover  their  primitive  position  when  displaced. 

2.  A  static  frictional  resistance  to  their  displacement  and 
to  their  return  removable  largely  by  vibration. 

3.  A  limit  for  each  sudi  that  if  the  displacement  of  the 
molecule  exceeds  it  a  permanent  displacement  not  removable 
by  vibration  results. 

4.  Probably  a  viscous  resistance  to  the  displacement  and 
return  of  the  molecides. 

5.  An  unequal  distribution  amongst  the  molecules  of  the 
frictional  resistance^  such  that  in  some  of  the  molecules  it  is, 
perhaps,  very  smalL 

Aided  by  these  suppositions  we  might  proceed  to  build  up,  in 
imagination,  a  mechanical  model,  which .  should  imitate,  under 
the  application  of  certain  stresses,  the  behaviour  of  iron  under 
magnetising  force,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  result  would  not 
be  practically  of  much  value ;  and  it  must  still  be  left  to  future 
research  to  collect  and  analyse  the  vecessary  facts  before  the 
mysteiy  of  the  magnetisation  of  iron  is  fully  unraveled. 

Before  entering  into  further  discussion  of  magnetic  induction 
between  circuits  of  variable  inductance  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  consider  some  problems  on  current  flow  in  circuits  of  con- 
stant inductance,  and  to  make  these  easier  questions  the 
stepping  stones  to  more  difficult  ones  involved  in  practical 
apparatus  in  which  the  magnetic  circuits  are  iron  circuits,  and 
the  inductances  of  the  electric  circuits  therefore  variable  and 
non-constant. 
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THE  THEORY  OP  SIMPLE  PERIODIC  CURRENTS. 

§  1.  Variable  and  Steady  How. — ^In  conBidering  the  motion, 
either  of  actual  fluids  or  of  electric  currents,  we  can  distinguish 
two  states — the  varidbh  and  the  steady  condition.  In  the 
former  case  the  strength  or  direction  of  the  electric  currents  or 
of  the  fluid  velocity  is  changing  at  every  instant;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  flow  has  settled  down  into  a  permanent  state.  The 
questions  involved  in  dealing  with  the  variable  state  present 
rather  more  difficulties  than  do  problems  in  steady  flow,  for  the 
reason  that  the  notions  of  time  and  ijiertia  enter  into  these  in  a. 
way  in  which  they  do  not  when  that  flow  has  reached  a  steady 
condition.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  in  an  elementary 
manner  some  features  of  electrical  flow  when  variable  or  periodic. 
We  must,  however,  prepare  the  way  by  considering  some  purely 
geometrical  properties  of  certain  curves,  and  also  some  modes  of 
motion  which  have  special  reference  to  the  kind  of  electric 
current  to  be  considered  subsequently.  When  a  mass  of  water 
is  in  motion,  a  particle  of  water  selected  for  examination  has 
at  any  instant  a  certain  velocity  in  a  certain  direction.  This- 
may  be  represented  graphically  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  that  particle  representing  its  velocity  in  direction 
and  magnitude.  Similarly,  if  electricity  is  flowing  through 
the  mass  of  a  conductor  in  any  manner,'it  is  possible  at  any 
point  to  draw  a  vedor  or  line  representing  at  that  instant  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  current  at  the  point  from  which- 
the  line  is  drawn.     Lines  drawn  within  the  mass  of  a  fluid 
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ftt  any  points  such  that  tho  flow  at  that  instant  is  along  or 
tangential  to  these  lines  are  called  flow  lines.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  make  the  supposition  that  the  flow  has  reached 
a  steady  condition.  The  flow  lines  are  then  fixed.  When  this 
is  the  case  each  line  of  flow  becomes  the  actual  path  of  a  fluid 
particle,  and  is  called  a  stream  Um.  A  surface  may  be  supposed 
to  be  described  in  the  mass  of  the  fluid  everywhere  perpendicular 
or  orthogonal  to  the  stream  lines ;  such  a  surface  is  called  an 
equipotential  or  level  surface.  We  may  also  suppose  such  a 
level  surface  drawn  in  the  mass  of  a  conductor  through  which  a 
current  is  flowing.  Let  any  area  be  drawn  on  the  equipotential 
surface,  and  let  it  be  divided  up  into  units  of  area.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  or  of  electricity  flowing  through  each  unit  of  area  is 
the  same,  and  if,  moreover,  it  is  the  same  for  each  unit  during 
each  succeeding  instant  of  time,  the  current  is  said  to  be  deady 
and  to  be  uniformly  distributed.  The  quantity  flowing  per  unit 
of  time  through  any  area  is  the  numerical  measure  of  the  mean 
strength  of  current  over  that  section  of  the  conductor,  and  the 
quantity  flowing  per  unit  of  time  through  a  unit  of  area  is  the 
measure  of  the  mean  density  of  current  over  that  unit  of  area. 
If  the  distribution  of  current  and  strength  is  not  uniform,  we  can 
only  express  them  at  any  time  and  place  by  calling  to  aid  the 
language  of  the  differential  calculus.  If  ^<  be  a  small  area 
described  on  an  equipotential  surface,  and  if  J  ^  be  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  flows  in  a  small  time  dt  through  that  area 
is^  and  if  i  is  the  strength  of  the  current  at  the  centre  of 
that  small  area  at  any  instant,  then  in  the  Umit 

^'di 

§2.  Ouzreiit  Oorves. — ^To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  now  suppose 
the  electric  flow  to  take  place  through  a  thin  cylindrical  con- 
ductor, such  as  a  wire,  in  which  at  positions  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  ends  the  stream  lines  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wire  and  the  equipotential  surfaces  perpendicular  to  it. 
Consider  any  one  section,  and  let  the  flow  across  this 
section  be  variable  both  in  strength  and  direction — ^that  is  to 
say,  let  it  vary  in  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows 
across  that  section  in  each  succeeding  instant,  and  let  the 
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flow  be  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  varying  m  any 
manner,  however  irregular.  We  can  represent  graphically 
the  state  of  things  as  regards  electric  flow  at  that  section 
by  means  of  a  eurrmU  atirve.  Take  a  horizontal  line  (Fig.  1) 
to  represent  the  uniform  flow  of  time.  At  successive  instants 
let  ordinates  be  drawn  to  this  line,  representing  the  strength  of 
current  flowing  past  that  section,  and  let  them  be  drawn  above 
(  + )  (NT  below  (  - ),  according  as  the  direction  of  the  flow  is  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  Thus,  if  time  begins  to  reckon  from 
O,  after  the  lapse  of  a  time  OT  the  current  is  positive,  and 
18  represented  by  a  line  TL  After  the  lapse  of  a  time  0  T, 
the  current  is  negative,  and  is  represented  in  strength  by  a 
line  rr. 


\A 


rv 


I' 

Fio,  1. 


This  current  curve  is  obviously  a  single  valued  function — 
that  is  to  say,  corresponding  to  a  given  instant  of  time  the 
current  can  only  have  one  value.  The  curve  can  never  cut 
itself  or  double  back. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  single 
and  multiple  valued  functions.  A  single  valued  function  is 
one  which,  when  represented  graphically  by  a  continuous  curve, 
presents  only  one  value  of  the  ordinate  for  each  value  of  the 
abscissa. 

In  Fig.  2  is  represented  graphically  a  single  valued  function, 
having  only  one  value  of  the  ordinate  x  y  corresponding  to  a 
given  value  of  abscissa  Ox.  In  Fig.  3  is  represented  a  curve 
such  that  there  are  five  different  values  of  the  ordinate  of  the 
curve  correspondbg  to  one  value  of  the  abscissa  O  x.  This 
curve  represents  a  multiple  valued  function. 
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§  3.  Simple  and  Complex  Harmonic  MotioiL — Jean  Baptbte 
Joseph  Fourier  was  the  first  who  enunciated  the  remarkable 
mathematical  theorem  now  known  as  ''Fourier's  theorem."^ 
Generally  stated  it  is  as  follows  i-^Any  single  valued  periodic 
function  can  be  expressed  analytically  as  the  sum  of  a  series 
of  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  an  arbitrary  constant^  and  each 
of  the  following  terms  is  the  sine  or  cosine  of  an  angle  multi^ 


Hu  u^jytv 


1^0.  2. 
Single  Talned  fiinction. 


Fig.  3. 
Maltiple  yalued  functions. 


plied  by  a  constant  In  other  words,  this  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  equation  to  any  such  curve  can  be  found  in  the  form  of  an 
infinite  series  of  terms,  each  one  of  which  is  the  sine  or  cosine 
of  an  angle  multiplied  by  a  constant  term.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  Fourier's  method  is  its  power  even  to  represent  in 
this  form  the  equation  of  lines  made  up  of  pieces  of  straight 


lines.  Take  the  case  of  a  line  O  A  6  G,  &c.  (Fig.  4),  made  up 
of  Unes  inclined  at  angles  of  60deg.,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  the 
length  of  each  line  being  2  ir  units  of  length.    It  can  be  shown 

^Toorier's  great  work,  "La  Throne  Analytiqne  de  la  Ohalenr/'  was 
pabliahed  in  1822,  and  was  an  epoch  making  work  in  mathematical 
science. 
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that  the  equation  to  the  broken  line  OABC,  &&,  is  the 
series 

~\  sino;--  sin3aj  +  —  8in5iB-&c.  > 
IT  I  9  25  J 

or  is  an  expression  formed  of  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms,  each 
one  of  which  is  the  sine  of  an  angle  multiplied  by  a  constant 
term.  Physically  interpreted,  Fourier's  theorem  means  that  any 
variation  of  motion,  which  can  be  represented  by  the  changing 
ordinate  of  a  single  valued  periodic  ciu*ve,  can  be  expressed  as 
the  sum  of  a  series  of  simultaneous  motions,  each  one  of  which 
is  called  a  simple  harmonic  or  simple  periodic,  or  simple  sine 
motion.  It  becomes  important^  then,  to  start  by  examining 
the  simplest  form  of  periodic  motion.  Suppose  a  circular 
disc  (Fig.  5),  having  a  pin  at  its  centre,  O,  to  be  pivoted 
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Fig.  6. 
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80  as  to  revolve  round  an  excentric  pointy  C.  Let  a  T  bar, 
moving  in  guides  and  having  a  slot  in  the  cross-piece, 
be  so  fixed  that  the  centre  pin  O  is  constrained  to  move 
in  the  slot  Furthermore  let  the  point  0  round  which 
the  disc  moves  be  fixed  to  some  support  in  the  line  of  the  bar 
A  B  produced.  If  the  excentric  is  compelled  to  move  round 
C,  the  extremity  of  the  bar  A  will  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  motion  called  a  simple  haimonic  motion  or  a 
simple  periodic  motion. 

For  it  is  clear  the  point  O  (Fig.  6)  is  compelled  to  move  in  a 
circle  round  C  as  a  centre,  and  hence  the  distance  of  the  point 
A  from  0  at  any  instant  is  the  length  of  the  hiir  AB  plus  the 
length  B  C,  which  is  the  projection  of  O  0  on  the  line  A  C.  The 
point  B  therefore  executes  a  simple  vibration  to  and  fro  along 
the  line  A  C  as  0  moves  round,  and  the  point  A  imitates  the 
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motion  of  B.  If  the  angle  O  G  D  is  called  x  and  the  radius 
O  0  is  0^  then  the  length  B  0  is  a  sin  o^  and  the  displacement 
of  A  at  any  instant  from  its  mean  or  middle  position  has  the 
same  valae.  The  motion  of  A  is  called  a  simple  harmonic 
motion,  and  the  abore  excentric  and  T  bar  is  a  mechanical 
device  for  compelling  a  point  to  describe  a  simple  harmonic 
motion  (abbroviated  into  S.  H.  M.).  If  such  an  harmonic 
motion  be  executed  by  point  A(Fig.  7)  whilst  at  the  same  time  a 
strip  of  paper,  S  S',  is  caused  to  move  uniformly  in  a  direction 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  B,  a  tracing  jpoint  fixed  to  A  will 
describe  on  the  paper  a  curve  of  which  the  ordinate  A  Y  is 
proportional  to  tiie  sine  of  the  abscissa  XT, or  the  equation  to 
the  curve  will  be  of  the  form  y— a  sin  ^  a  being  some  constant 


Fig.  7. 

quantity.  Hence  a  simple  periodic  curve  is  also  called  a  sine 
curve. 

By  combining  together  two  similar  pieces  of  mechanism  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  machine  which  can  add  together  gra- 
phically two  simple  harmonic  motions  in  the  same  line,  but  of 
which  the  phase  angles  x  and  the  amplitudes  a  are  different. 
Machines  for  doing  this  have  been  devised  by  Sir  W.  Thomson 
and  also  by  Mr.  Stroh.  Apart  from  complications  the  general 
principle  is  as  follows : — 

Let  a  cord  pass  over  four  pulleys  (Fig.  8),  two  of  which,  Pj  P^ 
are  fixed  in  space,  and  two,  M^  M,,  can  be  made  to  rise  and 
fall  in  vertical  lines  with  a  simple  harmonic  motion  by  being 
attached  to  T  bars  and  excentrics.  If  the  cord  has  one 
end,  B,  fixed   and  the  other  end.  A,  free,  it  is  easy  to 
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see  that  if  either  the  pulley  M^  or  M,  riaes  and  falls  along  a. 
vertical  line  and  the  oord  is  just  kept  tight^  the  free  end  A  wiU 
be  displaced  by  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  displacement  of 
Ml  or  My  and  as  M,  or  M,  moves  up  and  down  with  a  S.H.M., 
the  free  end  of  A  will  also  execute  similar  vibrations.  If  M^ 
and  Mj  move  together  the  displacement  of  A  at  any  instant  is* 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  displaoements  of  M^  and  M,.  By 
providing  the  end  A  with  a  tracing  point  and  moving  under 
it  uniformly  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
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to  the  direction  of  motion  of  A,  it  will  describe  a  curve  of 
which  the  equation  will  be  of  the  form 

aand  a'  being  the  amplitudes,  andsa^  the  phase  angles  of  the 
two  motions  of  M^  and  M,  respectively.  This  apparatus,  or  one 
of  similar  principle,  has  been  devised  and  employed  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  in  his  researches  on  the  tides.  It  will  be  evident  from 
the  foregoing  explanation  that  a  machine  can  be  constructed 
capable  of  causing  a  tracing  point  to  move  to  and  fro  across  a- 
uniformly  flowing  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  motion  compounded 
of  any  number  of  simple  barmonic  motions  of  different  ampli- 
tude and  phase  taking  place  in  the  same  straight  line. 
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Ab  an  example,  in  Fig,  9  are  shown  two  simple  sine  curves, 
represented  by  the  firm  lines,  of  which  one  has  double  the 
wave-length  and  about  two  and  a-quarter  times  the  amplitude 
of  the  other.  If  these  curves  are  superimposed,  and  a  new 
curve,  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  formed  by  adding  the 
ordinates  X  y^  X  y^t  of  acommon  abscissa, O as,  into  a  third,  Xy^ 
then  we  obtain,  by  repeating  this  at  all  points,  a  new  curve, 
which  may  be  considered  by  Fourier's  analysis  to  be  resolvable 
into  the  simple  sine  curves.  The  dotted  curve  is  a  complex 
sine  curve,  and  the  two  firm-line  curves  are  its  two  com- 
ponents. 

If ,  then,  any  single  valued  function  is  graphically  represented 
— that  is  to  say,  any  such  curve  as  in  Fig.  1 — ^we  see  that  this 
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€t}rve  may  be  described  by  a  point  which  moves  horizontally 
with  a  uniform  velocity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  executes  in 
a  vertical  direction  a  movement  which  is  the  sum  of  a  number 
of  simple  harmonic  motions  superimposed  upon  one  another. 
The  combination  of  these  two  rectangular  motions  causes  the 
point  to  describe  the  curve  considered. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  be  examining  effects  which 
are  due  to  periodic  or  fluctuating  electric  currents.  Fourier's 
theorem  gives  us,  when  applied  to  these  cases,  a  simplification 
of  immense  value  in  that  it  enables  us  to  see  that^  however 
complicated  may  be  the  fluctuation  of  current  in  a  conductor, 
it  can  always  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  a  series  of  simul- 
taneous currents  varying  in  a  simple  manner,  and  each  of 
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which  can  be  graphioaUy  reprfcntod  by  a. simple  hermonic 
cmrve.  Hie  general  eoneideratioii  of  periodic  euireiits  muat 
then  be  preceded  by  an  examination  of  the  dementaiy  theory 
of  electric  currentu  of  a  periodic  character,  in  which  the  Taria- 
tion  is  of  the  most  simple  kind. 

Fourier^s  theorem  applies  also  to  many  other  physical  pheno- 
mena of  great  importance.    In  acoustics  it  showa^  for  instance, 
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Fig.  10. 

that  however  complicated  may  be  the  motion  of  an  air  particle 
in  a  mass  of  air  through  which  sound  waves  are  being  trans- 
mitted, it  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  a  series  of  motions 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  tuning  forks, 
each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  motion  in  the  air  particles 
approximately  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  harmonic  vibration. 
Helmholtz  actually  realised  this  in  his  synthesis  of  vowel 
sounds. 
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The  stflrting  point  will  be  the  examitatioti  of  the  most 
simple  poesiUe  caae  of  periodic  or  varying  correntB.  Let 
A  B  C  D  (Fig.  10)  be  a  rectangular  frame  or  oondactor,  able 
to  revolye  round  a  vertical  axis,  O  O^i  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
iield.  The  adjacent  figure  represents  the  same  in  plaa.  If 
the  frame  revolve  round  the  axis  O  0\  the  total  electromotive 
force  acting  round  the  circuit  at  any  instant  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  time  rate  of  change  of  magnetic  induction  or 
number  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  the  circuit 
If  H  is  the  field  strength,  /  the  length  of  the  side  A  0,  and  k 
the  length  of  the  side  0  D,  and  x  the  angle  which  at  any 
instant  the  plane  of  the  frame  makes  with  a  plane  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  the  field,  then  the  magnetic 
induction  or  number  of  lines  of  force  through  the  frame  is  the 
product  of  H,  and  the  apparent  size  of  the  frames  as  seen 
along  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field,  or  is  equal 
to  B-lkcoBx, 

If  the  area  of  the  frame  is  A,  the  magnetic  induction  is 
H  A  cos  a;.  The  effective  electromotive  force  acting  to  produce 
a  current  in  the  circuit  is  numerically  equal  to  the  time  rate 
of  change  (decrease)  of  the  magnetic  flux  or  induction,  or  to 

dCR  Acqs x)    xi  a  „;« ^^« 

—  __i — i=s±l  Asms;  -y-. 

at  at 

This  last  equation  u  merely  a  symbolic  statement  of  the 
iact  that  if  such  a  frame  of  area  A  revolve  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field, 

H,  with  an  angular  velocity  -?,  then  the  integral  electromo- 

at 

tive  force  acting  round  the  frame  at  any  instant  corresponding 
to  an  angular  displacement  2;  is  H  A  -—  sin  x. 

If  the  angular  velocity  remains  constant,  the  effective  electro- 
motive force  will  be  simply  proportional  at  any  instant  to  the 
sine  of  the  angular  displacement  of  the  frame  from  its  initial 
position.  Such  a  frame  produces  by  its  uniform  revolution  a 
simple  sine  variation  of  electromotive  force  in  its  own  circuit 
If  we  suppose  such  a  frame  to  have  a  closed  circuit,  then 
tins  periodically  varying  electromotive  force  will  produce  in 
the  circuit  an  electric  current  which  varies  in  strength  very 
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nearly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  displacement  of  the  frame 
from  its  zero  position  when  no  lines  of  force  penetrate  through 
its  area.  Hence,  graphically  represented,  the  current  yariea- 
according  to  a  simple  harmonic  law,  or  is  a  simple  sine  current. 
We  can  then  Sjmthesize  by  the  superposition  of  such  simple 
harmonic  electric  currents  any  form  of  rariable  current,  howerer 
complicated.  Let  a  series  of  such  sine  inductors  be  joined 
up  on  one  circuit  (Fig.  11),  each  capable  of  being  regu- 
lated as  to  angular  velocity,  and  imagine  these  to  revolve  in 
magnetic  fields  of  equal  strength.  These  sine  inductors  are 
originaUy  set  with  the  plane  of  their  frames  at  certain  different 
but  fixed  angles  to  the  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  fields  ol" 
force  in  which  they  revolve,  and  they  must  be  supposed  to 
maintain  these  relative  positions  during  their  revolution. 
Accordingly,  the  effective  electromotive  force  in  the  whole 
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circuity  when  they  are  all  joined  up  in  series  and  set  revolving, 
at  fixed  speeds,  is  represented  by  a  function 

*«= A  sin  jc  +  A'  sin  a/  +  A''  sin  af  +  &c. ; 

and  by  Fourier's  theorem  any  possible  periodic  variation  of  e 
which,  graphically  described,  is  a  single  valued  function  can 
be  produced  by  suitable  values  of  the  speeds  and  phase  angles 
of  tiiese  sine  inductors. 

The  converse  of  the  above  proposition  is  also  true.  Let  there 
be  any  current-generating  machine  producing  in  a  circuit  an 
electromotive  force,  and  therefore  a  current  varying  periodically 
according  to  any  law.  This  kind  or  form  of  current  could  be 
exactly  imitated  by  removing  the  given  machine  and  substi- 
tuting a  series  of  sine  inductors  coupled  in  series  and  arranged 
so  as  to  each  produce  a  simple  sine  varying  E.M.F.,  the  respec- 
tive sine  currents  having  different  phases  and  amplitudes,  but 
being  superimposed  upon  one  another.  That  is  to  say,  how- 
ever complicated  may  be  the  nature  of  the  periodic  current 
which  traverses  a  circuity  provided  the  same  electric  motions 
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^are  repeated  at  regnlar  interyals,  we  may  bnild  up  this  current 
by  suitably  superimposing  in  the  same  circuit  a  number  of 
^simple  periodic  currents  of  certain  amplitude  and  wave-lengths 
and  fixed  difference  of  phase. 

The  above  remarks  may  be  taken  as  an  outline  of  the  analysis 
of  any  single  valued  continuous  function  into  a  series  of  simple 
harmonic  functions.  To  simplify  language  we  shall  in  future 
speak  of  a  curve  whose  equation  is  of  the  form  y^ A  sin  a;  as 
a  simple  periodic  curve,  and  if  such  curve  graphicaUy  represents 
the  continuous  variation  of  the  flow  of  electricity  past  any 
section  of  a  conductor,  or  the  fluctuation  of  electromotive  force 
in  any  circuit,  we  shall  speak  of  such  as  a  simple  periodic 
airrent  or  a  simple  periodic  E.M,F. 


Fig.  12. 

Any  other  mode  of  variation  of  these  quantities  which, 
graphically  represented,  would  be  a  single  valued  curve  re- 
peating the  same  form,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  complex 
periodic  curve,  current^  or  E.M.F.,  and,  by  the  foregoing 
analysis,  a  complex  periodic  function  can  be  analysed  into  a 
sum  of  simple  periodic  functions. 

§  4.  Description  of  a  Simple  Periodic  Curve. — ^The  following 
method  affords  a  very  easy  means  of  drawing  a  simple  periodic 
curve.  Take  a  cylinder  or  tube  of  pasteboard  {see  Fig.  12) 
and  cut  it  through  obliquely  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care 
to  make  the  cut  in  one  plane.    The  section  of  this  cylindrical 
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tube  by  an  oblique  plane  will  be  an  ellipse.  Slit  the  tube  open 
along  the  line  A  B  and  unfold  it.  Lay  it  down  on  another 
sheet  of  paper  and  draw  a  pencil  line  guided  by  the  curved 
edge  AYY'.  Draw  a  dotted  line,  XX',  so  that  its  vertical 
distance  below  the  highest  point  Y  on  the  curve  is  equal  to 
its  vertical  distance  above  the  points  A  and  Y',  or  make  O  Y 
equal  to  A  X.  Then  move  this  cardboard  template  forward 
through  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  width,  and  draw  another 
piece  of  curve  repeating  the  first  and  similarly  placed  (see 
Fig.  13). 

The  resulting  curve  is  a  simple  periodic  or  simple  sine  curve.^ 
The  distance  X  X',  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  tube  or  to 
the  width  of  the  template,  is  called  the  UHive  lengff^.  The  dis- 
tance OY  of  the  highest  point  above  the  mean  line  is  called 
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the  amplUude.  If  the  bottom  edge  of  the  template  is  divided 
into  360  parts  or  units,  then  the  distance  O  M,  measured  in 
such  units,  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  any 
point  P  from  O  is  called  the  phase  of  the  point  P,  measured  in 
degrees. 

It  is  perhaps  more  convenient  to  reckon  the  phase  of  the 
point  P  by  the  magnitude  of  the  line  AN,  or  the  distance  of 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  P  on  X  X'  from  the 
point  A,  where  the  ciurve  crosses  the  mean  line.  The  phase  of 
the  maximum  ordinate  0  Y  is  then  90*". 

*  **  ElementB  of  Dynamics  "  (Clifford),  p.  22. 
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§  5.  The  Value  of  the  Mean  Ordinate  of  a  Sine  Onrve. — 
Let  Fig.  14  repreaent  the  Bemi-wave  of  a  simple  periodic 
ojirve ;  we  shall  proceed  to  prove  some  geometric  properties  of 
such  a  cture.  Considering  this  curve  as  bounding  an  area  of 
which  the  other  including  line  is  the  datum  line  XX',  we 
shall  first  find  the  value  of  the  mean  ordinate.  Let  X  X'  be 
divided  into  equal  and  verj  small  intervals,  such  as  NN',  of 
which  the  length  is  dx,  and  let  XN  be  called  x.  Assume  as  a 
unit  of  length  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  of  which  X  X'  is  the 
semi-drcumference.  At  each  of  these  small  elements  raise 
ordinates,  such  as  PN,  to  touch  the  curve.  We  require  to 
find  the  mean  value  of  aU  these  equi-spaced  ordinates  when 
they  are  infinitely  close.  The  mean  ^ue  of  a  number  of 
things  is  the  sum  of  them  divided  by  their  number.  If  y 
denote  the  length  of  one  such  ordinate  PN,  and  Sy  the  sum 
of  all  such  ordinates  when  ruled  at  n  equal  and  exceedingly 
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small  intervali^  each  of  length  ivi^  then  the  average  value  of 
these  infinitely  numerous  ordinates  is 

^y,       or    ^''^y        or    ^y^; 
II  v,dx  ndx 

but  the  sum  of  all  such  quantities  as  ydx^ot  PN  .  NIT  is 
the  sum  of  aU  the  areas  of  Uie  little  rectangular  dips  into  which 
these  infinitely  numerous  ordinates  divide  the  area  bounded 
bytheenrve  and  XX',  and  n  d  a;  is  the  length  X  X';  hence  we 
have 


mean  ordinate » 


areaXYX' 
length  XX'' 


The  area  X  T  X'  is  obtained  by  integrating  the  equation  to  the 
curve.  Galling  the  maximum  ordinate  0  Y  A,  and  the  dis- 
tance X  N  :e^  the  unit  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  of  which 
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X  X'  is  the  semi-circumference,  we  have  as  the  equation  to  the 
curve 

^sAsina;, 

and  lydXf        or  AJ^nxdx 

between  the  limits  O  and  ir  is  the  value  of  the  area  of  the  curve. 

But  Ai  sin  26(22;= -A  cos  a:, 

and  this  between  the  limits  x~0  and  x  =  v  is  equal  to  2  A. 
On  the  same  scale  the  length 

XX'  =  ir. 

Hence,  the  average  value  of  the  infinitely  numerous  and 

2  A  2 

equi-spaced  ordinates  is  — ,  or  the  average  ordinate  »  - 

V  IT 

times  the  maximum  ordinate.    The  value  of 
?  =  -6369. 

IT 

Therefore,  the  average  value  of  the  ordinate  of  a  simple 
periodic  curve,  or  the  true  mean  ordinate,  is  '6369  of  the 
maximum  ordinate,  and  if  a  current  or  an  electromotive  force 
varies  according  to  a  simple  periodic  law,  the  true  mean 
current  or  the  true  mean  E.M.F.  is  '6369  of  the  maximum 
current  or  E.M.F.  during  the  phase. 

We  have  here  made  use  of  one  simple  integration,  and  it  is 
generaUy  easier  to  master  the  elements  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  than  to  construct  or  follow  proofs  which  aim  at  avoid- 
ing its  use.  We  shall,  however,  indicate  how  the  value  of  this 
mean  ordinate  may  be  found  from  first  principles.  If  we  call 
the  length  of  the  base  line  XX'  Z,  and  divide  it  into  n 
equal  and  very  smaU  parts  of  length  6a^  then  nhx^U  Erect 
at  each  interval  an  ordinate  whose  height  is  ^,  then  the  equa- 
tion to  the  curve  is  ^»  A  sin  ^  a:,  where  a;  is,  as  before,  the 
distance  XN.    The  mean  value  M  of  the  ordinate  is  the  sum 
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of  all  the  valaes  of  the  ordinates  divided  by  their  number, 
or  is  equal  to  -  (^1+^2+^3  +  *^) 

/.  M  =iA  /  sinO  +  sin^  8  aj  +  flin  ^  2  aa;  +  . . . 
n     \  I  i 

+  Binf-;n-l8a5) 

The  sum  of  the  sine  terms  in  the  bracket  is  known  by 
trigonometry  to  be  equal  to 

.    «■  8a; 

""7  2- 


Hence      M-A< 


f«l(^?^Hl!!i 


„•    IT  6a; 
sm     — 

I   2 
which  may  be  otherwise  written — 

ii^A.L  -L_   jrip/nir8a;_iraa;\         nTBxl 
nSxir  gin^S^    )        V    21         21 J  21     C 

1i^en  n  becomes  infinite  and  8a;  becomes  zero,  nSz  remains 
still  equal  to  I;  hence  the  above  expression  in  this  case 
reduces  to  the  following : — 

M-i:.2.8in2^.  =?A. 

TT  2  V 

h 

for  the  value  of       ^   is  2  when  h  becomes  zero, 
dn- 

Accordingly  the  mean  value  of  the  ordinates  when  they  are 

2 
infinite  in  number  and  equi-spaced  is  -  times  the  magnitude 

of  the  maximum  ordinate. 
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§6.  The  Valne  of  the  Mean  of  the  Square  of  the  Ordinate^ 
of  a  Simple  Periodic  Onrve. — ^We  require  in  the  next  place  ta 
find  the  value  of  the  mean  of  the  square  of  the  ordinates  ta 
the  same  curve,  assuming  them  to  be  equi-distant  and  infinite 
in  number.  If  y^  y^  &c,  are  the  ordinates.  and  n  the  number, 
we  require  to  find  the  value  of 

the  value  of  any  ordinate  being,  as  above, 

A.      IT 
BlXkjX. 

If  X  X'  or  Z  is  divided  into  n  intervals,  each  equal  to  S  x,  so 
that  nSz=l,we  have  to  find  the  value  of 

^/'sin20  +  sin2^8a;  +  8in2^26a;    .    .    . 
n\  I  I 

+  sin2y  w-18a;  J  ; 
but,  since  sin^  d  =  1  A  -  cos  2  A , 

the  series  in  the  bracket  can  be  replaced  by 

-^cosO  +  l-lcos^28aj  +  l-lcos^45a;  +  &c. 
2  2     2       »  2     2       I 

....     '¥l-leoB(%2n8x-y28x\ 
2     2       V^  i         / 

for  n  terms.    Hence  the  mean  value  M  is 

^?-^/'cosO+cos^2Sa;  +  &c.,  ^ 
n  2    2»V  I  / 

for  n  terms. 

The  cosine  series  forms  a  progresnon  of  terms  which  begin» 
with  unity,  since  cos  0** » 1  and  passes  down  through  zero  to  - 1» 
and  then  up  from  - 1  through  zero  to  unity  again, 

for  cos^pwSa:-  ^2sA=+l, 

^-       -^  when  n  S  0? » {,  and  Z  x  becomes  infinitely  small.         ti 
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Since  the  angles  are  in  arithmetic  progranion  we  can  pick 
out  from  this  series  pairs  of  cosine  terms,  such  that  they  are 
equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign,  and  when  taken 
pair  and  pair,  cancel  each  other  out.  The  sum  of  the  cosine 
series  in  die  bcackit  is  thus  equal  to  aero,  and,  thereforcb 


M 


A2 


that  is,  the  mean  of  the  values  of  aU  the  ordinates  squared 
taken  equi-diatant  and  infinite  in  number  is  haU  the  square  of 
the  mayjmum  value. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  result  If  the  current  in  a  linear 
conductor  varies  in  strength  and  direction  in  a  manner  which 
geometrically  would  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  a  simple 


Fto.  Ifi. 

sine  curve,  the  true  mean  value  of  the  current  strength 
is  ^  or  -637  of  its  maarimum  value,  and  the  mean  value  of 

IT 

the  square  of  the  current  strength  taken  at  equal  and  very 
small  intervals  is  half  the  value  of  the  square  of  the  maximum 
value. 

Since  —  » *637  and  ~=  » '707,  and  since  the  difference 

s  07,  the  true  mean  current  is  less  than  the  square  root  of 
the  mean  of  the  squares  at  each  instant  by  an  amount  which 
is  very  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

§  7.  Derived  Sine  Ourve.— The  next  geometrical  proposition 
to  which  we  pass  is  one  of  some  importance. 
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Let  the  carve  in  Fig.  15  represeot  the  complete  period  of  a 
dmple  periodic  curve  of  which  the  equation  is  ^  » A  sin  ^  a;. 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  curve,  then  P  N=y,   O  Y=A, 
XX' =  1     At  P  draw  a  tangent  PT  to  the  curve,  and  let  it 
meet  the  datum  line  at  T. 
We  shall  call  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle  P  T  N, 

PN 

the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  P,  hence  -—  »the  slope. 

If  two  points,  PP  (Fig.  16),  are  taken  on  the  curve  very 
near  together,  and  a  secant,  FPT,  drawn  through  them, 
this  secant  wiU  become  a  tangent  when  the  points  P  P  move 

PM 
up  into  contact    The  ratio  of  — —   will  then,  in  the  limits 

become  the  slope  of  the  tangent.    If,  now,  X  N=2;-  --^,  and 

2 


X  N'  =  a;  +  -^,  and  PM  =  NN'  is  Szy  we  have  the  equations 
PN  =  Aain^(.-«-^) 

and  FN'=ABm^Cx+^) 

The  quantity  in  the  bracket  is  identically  the  same  as 

«         V        -     V  Sx 

2  cos  --  X  sin  >-  — 

I  12' 
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and  hence 


A   «r3_» 
'Jx    I  2 


I    2      J 
rein  -  —  n 

L     i   2     -J 

When  3  06  is  made  infinitely  small  the  quantity  in  the  square 

brackets  is  unity,  and  we  have  j   j.  A  9^if 


Ji  we  plot  a  curve  whose  ordinates  at  any  point  are  the  slope 
of  the  primal  curve  at  the  corresponding  points,  the  above 
equation  shows  us  three  things — ^first,  that  it  is  a  sine  curve 
or  simple  periodic  curve  of  the  same  type  as  the  curve  from 
which  it  is  derived;   second,  that  its  maximum  value  is 

J  times  the  maximum  value  of  the  original ;  and  third,  that  its 

zero  ordinate  corresponds  to  the  maximum  one  of  the  original, 
and  vice  versd. 
In  Fig.  17  the  firm  line  curve  is  a  curve  of  sines 

A.      IT 
sm  -  ic, 

the  dotted  line  is  a  curve  of  sines,  whose  ordinate  Q  N  at 
any  point  represents  the  slope  of  the  tangent  at  P  on  the 
original  curve.  Accordingly  at  Y,  where  the  original  curve  is 
at  its  maximum,  and  the  slope  of  its  tangent  is   zero,  the 
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derived  curve  cuts  the  datum  line,  or  has  its  phase  shifted 
90deg.  backwards  relatiyely  to  the  original  curve.  In  the 
language  of  the  differential  calculus,  the  firm  line  curve  is 

the  plotting  of  y  ^  AsinjX,  and  the  dotted  curve  is  the 

plotting  of  ^  as  ordinates  for  the  same  absciss®.    We  may 
ax 

regard  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Let  the  simple  sine 
curve  be  supposed  to  be  generated  or  marked  out  by  a 
tracing  pointy  P,  which  moves  to  and  fro  along  a  line  P  N  P' 
with  a  simple  harmonic  motion,  whilst  the  point  N  moves 
uniformly  along  a  straight  line  X  X'.    (See  Fig.  18.) 

Draw  as  before  the  dotted  curve  whose  ordinate  Q  N  at  any 
point  represents  the  slope  of  the  firm  curve  at  the  correspond- 


3C» 


Fig.  18. 

ing  point  P.  Then  the  magnitude  of  N  Q  will  represent  the 
rate  at  which  the  ordinate  P  N  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 
For,  in  this  case,  distances  such  as  XN,  measured  along 
the  mean  line,  are  proportional  to  time,  and  hence  N 
makes  a  small  movement  forward  in  a  small  time  di;  there 
is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  ordinate  P  N,  which  we  may 

denote  by  dy,  and  accordingly  -^  represents  the  rate   of 

at 

decrease  of  P  N.  If  the  small  forward  movement  of  N  causes 
N  to  advance  through  a  space  dx^  dz  is  proportional  to  dt^ 

as  the  motion  is  uniform,  and  accordingly  -^  is  proportional 

ax 

to  ^  hence  ^  is  at  any  instant  graphically  represented  by  the 
at  at 


/ 

^ 

V     -m 

N.X                              / 

X 

^ 

\       /     / 

X 
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dope  of  the  tangent  at  P — ^that  is^  by  the  ordinate  Q  N.  The 
dotted  curve  represents,  therefore,  the  raie  of  change  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  firm  curve  at  that  same  instant  We  shall 
call  the  dotted  curve  the  derived  cwrve. 

If  the  original  curve  represents  a  simple  periodic  current 
flowing  in  a  conductor,  the  derived  curve  will  represent  the 
rate  of  change  of  that  flaw  at  each  instant  The  derived  curve 
is  a  similar  curve,  but  shifted  backwards  by  one  quarter  wave 
length,  so  that  its  crests  coincide  with  the  hollows  of  the 
original  curve,  and  vice  vered. 

§  &  Caxrent  Growth  in  InductiTe  CHrcuits. — ^We  proceed  to 
-examine  the  principles  underlying  the  simplest  case  of  periodic 
current  flow  in  a  linear  conductor  formed  of  non-magnetic 
material  and  not  having  any  iron  around  it  or  near  it  Let 
there  be  any  conductor,  such  as  a  copper  wire,  of  which  the 
eroBS  section  is  very  small,  and  let  this  be  formed  into  a  coil 
or  helix  of  many  turns  and  subjected  to  a  simple  periodic 
electromotive  force,  called  hereafter  the  impressed  dedromotive 
force,  the  periodicity  being  not  greater  than  about  200-300  per 
second.  It  is  required  to  find  the  current  at  any  instant  in  the 
wire.  The  minds  of  many  electrical  students  who  have  been 
educated  too  much  or  too  exclusively  by  contact  with  continuous 
currents  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  simple  and  familiar  law 
of  Ohm  is  all  that  is  required  to  meet  this  case.  The  suppo- 
sition is,  however,  wrong,  and  the  deduction  would  be  found 
to  be  ^jsappointed  in  practice.  Every  circuit  possesses,  as 
we  have  seen,  two  qualities,  which  determine  the  current  when 
it  is  subjected  to  a  simple  periodic  electromotive  force  of  given 
periodicity.  These  are  its  vnductame  and  its  resistance.  The 
resistance  of  a  conductor  is  a  quality  in  virtue  of  which  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  it  is  accompanied  by  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy — that  is,  by  the  irreversible  transformation 
of  electric  energy  into  heat  The  inductance  of  a  circuit  is  a 
quality  in  virtue  of  which  the  passage  of  an  electric  current 
through  it  is  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  a  magnetic  field.  When  electric  energy  is  spent  on  a 
conductor  (assuming  no  performance  of  chemical  or  external 
mechanical  work)  part  fritters  away  into  heat  by  an  irreversible 
process,  and  part  is  associated  with  the  circuit  in  a  recoverable 
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form,  and  is  taken  up  in  the  establishment  of  the  energy  of  the 
magnetic  field,  which  starts  into  existence  ronnd  the  conductor. 
This  portion  of  the  energy,  however,  dissipates  itself  as  soon  as^ 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  is  withdrawn.  A  mechanicaT 
operation  analogous  to  that  of  starting  a  current  in  a  wire  may 
be  found  in  the  process  of  starting  from  rest^  or  increasing  the 
speed  of,  a  heavy  fly-wheel  which  runs  in  bearings  with 
friction.  On  applying  a  twisting  force  to  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  we  get  up  its  speed.  To  maintain  the  speed  force  haa 
to  be  continually  applied,  and  the  work  so  done  against  fric- 
tion is  frittered  away  irreversibly  into  heat  in  the  bearings. 
The  friction  is  analogous  to  the  electrical  resistance ;  it  may 
be  called  the  frictional  resistance. 

When  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  constant  there  is,  however, 
associated  with  the  wheel  a  certain  quantity  of  energy  in  a 

kinetic  form  measured  by  ^  l^t  where  I  is  the  moment  of • 

inertia,  and  ca  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  As  soon  as 
the  maintaining  force  is  withdrawn  this  accumulated  energy 
dissipates  itself  in  heat  by  friction,  or  is  utilised  in  some  other 
way.  During  the  time  that  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  being 
increased,  force  must  be  applied  to  it  for  two  purposes.  First 
to  increase  the  angular  momentum,  and  secondly  to  overcome 
the  friction  at  the  bearings.  Suppose  that  instead  of  revolv- 
ing on  bearings  with  friction,  the  fly-wheel  revolves  in  a 
more  or  less  viscous  fluid,  and  that  the  bearings  are  truly 
frictionless.  In  such  case  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion 
would  be  fluid  resistance,  and  would  for  low  speeds  be 
approximately  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity.  If  I  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  and  o)  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  at 
any  instant,  then  it  is  shown  in  treatises  on  dynamics  that 
the  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  rate  of  change  of 

the  angular  velocity  at  the  instant,  or  I— ^  is  the  numerical 

at 

measure  of  the  couple  or  twisting  force  acting  on  the  wheel 
to  increase  its  angular  velocity,  friction  being  neglected.  If 
we  call  the  constant  frictional  coefficient  B,  so  that  B<o  is  at 
any  instant  the  measure  of  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  the 
motion  against  friction,  the  total  torsional  or  twisting  force 
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acting  on  the  wheel  to  maintain  its  angolar  yelocity  against  tbe 
force  of  friction,  and  to  increase  it  against  the  force  of  inertia, 

is  F-B«+I^. 

at 

A  precisely  similar  equation  may  be  found  connecting  the 
electromotiye  force,  current  electrical  resistance,  and  induct- 
ance in  the  case  of  current  starting  in  a  wire.  The  above 
equation  gives  us  a  value  for  the  instantaneous  angular  velo- 
city, or  enables  us  to  find  the  angular  velocity  after  any  time 
when  F,  B,  and  I  are  given.  When  a  current  of  strength  %  is 
flowing  steadily  in  a  linear  conductor,  such  as  the  wire  under 
consideration,  the  energy  associated  with  it  in  the  form  of  a 
magnetic  field  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chap.  11.,  measured  by  the 

quantity  ■-  L  «^,  where  L  is  the  quantity  called  the  inductance 
2 

of  the  dreuit.  Since  this  quantity  L  bears  to  electro-magnetic 
energy  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  wheel  does  to  the  energy  of  its  rotation,  it  might 
be  called  the  coefficient  of  electro-magnetic  inertia ;  but  as 
this  would  be  a  cumbersome  name,  it  has  been  called  the 
inductance,  or  more  frequently  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit 
The  numerical  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  angular 
yelocity  of  the  wheel  is  called  the  angular  momentum,  and 
analogously  the  product  of  the  inductance  of  a  circuit  and  the 
current  flowing  at  that  instant  through  it  is  called  the  electro- 
magnetic momentum.  The  rate  at  which  the  angular  momentum 
of  a  wheel  is  increasing  or  diminishing  at  any  instant  is  a 
measure  of  the  rotational  force,  or  the  couple  acting  on  it 
at  that  instant  So  also  the  rate  of  change  of  the  electro- 
magnetic momentum  of  a  circuit  is  the  measure  of  the  electro- 
motive force  acting  on  it  as  far  as  mere  change  of  current 
strength  is  concerned,  and  omitting,  for  the  present,  that  part 
of  the  electromotive  force  required  to  overcome  the  true 
resistance.  We  have,  then,  the  following  parallel  between  a 
fly-wheel,  with  moment  of  inertia  I,  revolving  f rictionlessly,  and 
having  an  angular  velocity  co  at  any  instant,  and  an  electric 
circuit  of  inductance  L^  having  a  current  of  strength  i  flowing 
in  it  at  any  instant : — 
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Angular  kinetic  energy  of  the  wheel,  or  enei^  of)    ^  2 1  or* 
rotation    )    ^  2 

Electro-magnetie  energy  of  the  circuit  »=     Lt^ 

2 

Angnlarmomentam  of  wheel     =  I« 

Electro-magnetic  momentum  of  the  circuit  =  Li 

Kate  of  change  of  angular  momentum  of  wheel  )  ^  -rdia 

seonple  or  torsional  force  causing  rotation j  ^  d^ 

Rate  of  change  of   electro-magnetic  momentum]  «. 

» electromotive   force   employed  in  changing  >  =  L  — 

current  strength )  ^* 

The  symbol  (»)  must  in  the  above  be  understood  as  equi- 
valent to  the  phrase  "  is  measured  by." 

In  the  electric  circuit,  over  and  above  the  electromotive  force 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  used  up  in  changing  electro-magnetic 
momentum,  there  is  an  amount  required  to  overcome  the 
fricdonal  resistance  of  the  wire,  and  which,  as  it  is  defined 
and  measured  by  Ohm's  law  E»Bs  niay  he  called  the  Ohmic 
resistance.  Hence,  at  any  instant^  if  £  is  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force  acting  on  the  circuit  and  causing  a  current  f^  we  may 
divide  E  into  two  parts,  one  part  equal  to  Hi  by  Ohm's  law, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  effective  electromotive  force, 

and  another  part  equal  to  L  --^  which  is  the  part  operating 

df 

to  change  the  strength  of  the  current  at  that  instant,  produc- 
ing a  small  change,  di,in  the  current  strength  t  in  a  time  dt 

Hence  E=R»+L^. (1) 

This  is  the  fundamental  equation  for  varying  or  periodic 
currents,  when  the  periodicity  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  affect  the 
uniform  distribution  of  the  current  over  the  cross  section  of 
the  wire,  and  when  the  electrostatic  capacity  may  be  neg- 
lected. The  part  L  -=^  is  often  called  the  counter-electromotive 
at 

force  of  self-induction,  and  the  above  equation  might  be  read 
in  words — 

Impressed        Effective        Counter  E.M.P.  of 
E.M.P.     "    E.M.F.    "*"      self-induction. 
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Wemight  otherwise  arrive  at  this  fundamental  equation  thus : 
The  total  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  circuit  is  at  any 
instant  measured  by  the  product  of  the  current  at  that  instant 
-existing  in  the  wire  and  the  difference  of  potential  between  its 
ends.  The  energy  expended  in  the  circuit  is  at  any  instant 
being  partly  dissipated  at  a  rate  equal  to  Ri^,  R  being  the 
Ohmic  resistance,  and  i  the  current,  and  partly  being  stored  up 
in  the  field  at  a  raU  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  quantity 

-  L  i^ .    Hence  we  have : — 

Rateof  supplyof  .  Bate  of  dissipation     ^fj^^^^^eS 

eneqjy  of  energy  as  heat  +  ;„  «,,  iSgnetic  fiel 

and  this  in  symbols  is — 


^-«»^+a1(^0 


or  E  =R  t  +  L  *?-, (1) 

(o  t 

which  is  our  fundamental  equation. 

At  this  stage  we  must  particularly  caution  the  student  to 
note  one  thing.  The  quantity  L,  which  we  have  called  the 
inductance  of  the  circuity  is  a  constant  and  definite  numerical 
-quantity  for  any  given  form  of  circuit,  as  long  as  this  circuit 
consists  of  non-magnetic  material  and  is  immersed  in  a  non- 
magnetic medium.  If,  however,  the  circuit  embraces  or  is 
embraced  by  iron,  as  in  the  case  of  an  electro-magnet^  or  is 
immersed  in  a  medium  which  is  not  diamagnetic  but  magnetic 
like  iron,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inductance  varies  with 
the  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit,  and  it 
san  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  constant  quantity.  In  this 
chapter  we  suppose  ourselves  dealing  only  with  circuits  of 
constant  inductance,  and  in  which  the  value  of  L  is  fixed  by 
the  form  of  the  circuit  alone. 

§  9.  Eauation  for  Establishment  of  a  Steady  Current— We 
return  to  our  discussion  of  equation  1  (§  8).  When  a  current 
is  flowing  in  a  conductor,  we  may  picture  it  as  surrounded 
by  its  lines  of  electro-magneitic  force  properly  mapped  out 
That  is,  so  that  the  number  of  the  lines  of  force  passing 
perpendicularly  through  a  small  unit  of  area  taken  at  any 

H  2 
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point  in  the  field  is  equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  mean' 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  over  that  area.  If  the  circuit 
has  the  form  of  a  loop  (Fig.  19)  lying  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
with  the  current  circulating  round  it  in  the  opposite  direction* 
as  the  hands  of  a  watch  rotate,  then  the  lines  of  force  must  be 
considered  as  springing  out  from  the  upper  surface,  and  turn- 
ing outwards  and  over  the  conductor,  so  as  to  reenter  the' 
loop  from  the  under  surface.  The  closed  circuit  is,  thereforcr 
linked  with  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force,  which,  if  the* 
circuit  is  composed  of  non-magnetic  material,  are  proportionaF 
in  number  to  the  strength  of  the  current  at  that  instant  Any- 


^     + 


';W<^ 


Fia.  19. 

increase  in  strength  of  the  current  causes  more  lines  of  force- 
to  grow  out  from  the  circuit,  and  packs  the  loop  fuller  of  lines 
of  force.  By  Faraday's  law,  any  increase  of  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  traversing  or  linked  with  a  circuit  creates  an 
induced  electromotive  force  numerically  equal  to  the  rate  of 
increase  of  that  number  at  that  instant  Hence,  if  100  million 
lines  of  force — G.-O.-S.  measure — are  put  or  inserted  at  a 
uniform  rate  in  one  second  into  a  circuit,  it  will  create 
an  induced  E.M.F.  of  one  volt  in  it  If  lines  of  force  are 
thrust  into  a  circuit  the  direction  of  the  current  induced  is 
counter  clock-wise,  as  seen  from  that  side  of  the  circuit  at 
which  they  are  thrust  in  {see  Fig.  20). 
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Applying  this  to  the  case  before  us,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
Mj  increase  of  current  strength  in  the  circuit  in  Fig.  19 
crowds  the  space  with  more  lines  of  force,  and  therefore 
creates  in  it  an  electromotiye  force  of  self-induction  opposed  to 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  which  is  acting  to  increase 
the  current,  and  as  long  as  the  current  is  increasing,  this  counter 
KM.F.  is  at  each  instant  proportional  to  the  rate  of  growth  of 
(the  current  strength. 

We  caa  cast  our  current  equation — 


at 


into  another  form,  thus : — 


li    *    Hdf 


Fig.  20. 

liines  of  force  being  crowded  into  a  drenit,  indadng  a  counter  clock- 
wiee  E.M.F.,  as  seen  from  the  side  at  which  they  are  put  in. 

E 
-where  ^  is  the  maximum  value  which  the  current  can  attain ; 
K 

4et  us  call  this  I.   The  quantity  ~ ,  or  the  ratio  of  the  induct- 

.ance  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  is  caUed  the  fme-consiani  of 
the  circuit ;  let  this  quantity  be  denoted  by  T.    We  then  have 

which,  in  words,  is  a  statement  that  if  a  steady  E.M.F.  is 
joade  to  act  on  any  circuit  whose  time  constant  is  T,  the 
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amount  by  which  at  any  instant  the  current  faOs  short  of  its' 
full  yalue  is  equal  to  its  rate  of  growth  at  that  instant,  multi- 
plied  by  the  time-constant. 

§  10.  Logarifhmic  Onrves. — A  curve  such  that  the  rate  of 
growth  or  shrinkage  of  the  ordinate  is  proportional  to  the- 
ordinate  itself  is  called  a  logarithmic  curve. 

Let  a  curve  (Fig.  21)  be  described  by  the  extremity  P  of  an 
ordinate,  PM,  which  moves  uniformly  along  OX,  parallel  to- 


Fio.  21. 


itself,  and  let  P  M  shrink  in  height  at  a  rate  proportional  to  its^ 
height  at  any  instant    The  equation  to  such  a  curve  is 

and  since  «*'*  (where  ^^the  base  of  Naperian  logarithms 
>  2*71828)  is  a  function  which  fulfils  this  condition  of  having 
a  differential  coefficient  proportional  to  itself,  we  can  write  the- 
solution  of  the  above 

for  it  is  at  once  seen  that  by  differentiating  the  equation 


we  obtain 
and  therefore 


dt 

y 
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Betanung  to  our  eqiiation  for  tbo  cttrient  W6  can  write  a 
an  equiyalent  for  the  eqaation 

tiie  eqaation  I-i^-T^^L^X 

at 

or  li«.^(Lzi) 

T  l-i  ' 

Integratiiig  this  we  haye  as  a  solation 

-W=  .log(I-i)  +  ooiwt. 

The  constant  has  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that^ 
when  /»0,  t->0,  which  giyes  const  »  -  log  L  Hence  the 
complete  solution  is 

.^«log(I-i)-logI, 

T        •       T    -- 

or  I-»-"I«  T. 

This  last  equation  expresses  tiie  fact  that  the  amount  bjr 
which  the  current  falls  short  of  its  full  yalue  I,  at  anj  time  t^ 
after  applying  the  KM.F.,  is  a  fraction  of  its  full  value,  equal 

totf'^T.  When  ^  a  0,  or  at  the  instant  of  closing  circuity  I-ial, 

or  the  current  i»0;  when  t=T,  !-«»-,  or  the  deficit  from 

full  current  is  equal  to  ^,,^  x  the  maximum  current   Hence 

2-718 

we  may  define  the  iime-constarU  of  a  circuit  as  the  time  reckoned 
from  the  instant  of  closing  the  circuit  in  which  the  current 

rises  up  to  a  value  equal  to  — :^^f  its  full  value,    or   to 

about  *632  of  its  maximnm  value.    Approximately  we  may 
define  the  time-constant  as  the  time  from  closing  the  circuit  in 

which  the  current  rises  up  to  |rds  of  its  maximum  value  .^^ 

The  rise  of  current  strength  in  a  wire  of  inductance  L  and 
resistance  R  when  a  steady  external  electromotive  force,  E,  is 
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applied  to  the  circuit  can  be  represented  by  a  current  curve,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  22. 

Let  O  X  (Fig.  22)  be  a  time  line  on  which  we  mark  off  time 

as  lengths  reckoned  from  O.  Let  lines  drawn  yertically  to  this 

represent  the  current  strength  at  any  instant  in  a  circuit  of 

time-constant  T,  inductance  L,   and   resistance  B,  and  let 

E 
0  Ysl»       represent  the  maximum  current  which  is  finally 

found  in  the  circuit  On  applying  the  electromotiye  force  E 
to  the  circuity  the  current  strength  grows  up  in  the  wire  as 
graphically  represented  by  the  curve,  the  law  of  growth  being 
that  the  rate  of  growth  at  any  instant,  multiplied  by  the  time- 


constant,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  current 
at  that  instant  and  the  maximum  current  strength  finally 
attained,  or  symbolically 

the  solution  of  the  above  differential  equation  bemg 

or  ♦=IA-e-4^    ...         (2) 

This  last  equation  gives  us  the  value  of  the  current  strength 
at  any  time  t  seconds  after  closing  the  circuit  in  terms  of  the 
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time-constant  and  the  maximum  current  I  which  is  finally 
attained. 

The  maximum  current  I  would  be  produced  at  once  in  the 
'Circuit  if  its  inductance  were  zero,  so  that  we  may  finally  for- 
mulate the  law  of  growth  of  current  in  a  circuit  of  constant 
inductance  L,  resistance  S,  and  no  sensible  capacity,  by  saying 
that  the  currerU  strength  at  any  instamt,  added  to  the  rate  of  frowth 
of  the  eurreni  strength  at  thai  instant  midtiplied  by  the  time-eonstantf 
is  equal  to  the  eurreni  which  wotdd  exist  in  the  eircuii  if  inductance 
were  zero 

§  11.  Instantaneous  Value  of  a  Simple  Periodic  Ouxrent. — 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  simple  periodic 
currents  will  lead  to  another  proposition.  Let  there  be  a 
•circuit  which  has  an  inductance  L  and  resistance  E,  and 
let  a  simple  periodic  electromotive  force  act  upon  it  Let 
the  maximum  value  of  this  E.M.F.  be  £,  and  let  p  stand 

for  2 irn,  where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations,  or  - 

is  the  duration  of  one  single  complete  period ;  p  is  a  quantity 
of  the  nature  of  an  angular  velocity,  and  may  be  called  the 
pulsation.  Then  if  t  is  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the 
•commencement  of  the  wave  of  E.M.F.,  and  e  is  the  actual 
value  of  the  E.M.F.  at  that  instant, 

tfaEsinp^. 
In  this  case  the  impressed  electromotive  force  varies  from 
instant  to  instant^  passing  from  zero  to  a  maximum,  E,  then 
to  zero  again,  and  then  to  a  negative  maximum  -  K  Accord- 
ingly our  fundamental  equation  for  the  current  strength  at 
any  instant  is  expressed  thus, 

l(Jii)  +  Ri  =  e  =  E8inp/.     .     .  (3) 

at 

For,  the  total  rate  of  expenditure  of  work  on  the  circuit  at 
any  instant  when  the  current  has  a  value  i  is  et,  and  this  must 
be  equal  to  the  Tate  at  which  electrical  work  is  being  dissi- 
pated as  heat,  or  to  Ei^  by  Joule's  law,  and  to  the  rate  at 
which  work  is  being  stored  up  in  the  magnetic  field,  which  is 
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hence  ^  (JLi2)+Ri2=,ei, 

a  t 

or,  L^  +  B^i^Esmpt 

at 

In  order  to  solve  this  difftirential  equation  and  obtain  the 
valae  of  the  current  %  in  the  circuit  at  any  instant  under  the 
periodic  electromotive  force,  we  may  adopt  a  well-known 
algebraic  device,  and  substitute  for  the  value  of  sin  p  ^  its 
equivalent  in  exponential  terms.  It  is  shown  in  treatises  on 
trigonometry  that 

e      —  « 
sin  6^ ^-T 9 

where  £»  V-I*  ^da  is  the  number  2*71838,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  Naperian  logarithms. 

ke      -he 
Also  cos^-^-^~ ; 

hence  cos  ^  +  fesin^  =  «    . 

These  are  called  the  exponential  values  of  the  sine  and 
cosine. 

Taking  the  equation 

L^*  +  Rt=Esin2>^, 
at 

we  divide  both  sides  by  L,  and  writing  T  as  before  for  the 

Ime^onstarU  — -,  we  get 
K 

Multiply  both  sides  by  e  ^  {e  being  here  the  exponential 
base,  not  impressed  KM.F.),  and  we  have 
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The  left  hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the  complete  differential 

of  f  6*^,  and  may  be  written  —  (  ie^  Y  and  on  sabstitutirg 

the  exponential  Talne  for  sin  p  ^  and  patting  h  for  ^^1,  we 
have 

dty'  J-  ikU'sy,         *  ) 

The  right-hand  side  of  this  last  equation  u  the  complete 
integral  of 

2ART^  T+TpT       l-kpT    r 

I.     T  T     ; 

which  becomes  bj  simplification 


-1-   eH-Jl 
2ifcR        [1+/ 


•kpT     l-kpTy 

hence  equating  both  sides  when  integrated  we  have 

.      E    /      g*^*      _    g-*p*    ) 
2R^1  1+itpT      l-ifc^Tr 

Substituting  back  into  sine  and  cosine  terms,  and  recol- 
lecting that 

«  *p'  =  cos  p  / + 7;  sin  j>  ^, 

and  «-*p*  a. cosp t-h  Anp  t, 

we  get  finally 


E  f  sinj?^-j?Tco6j3r 


If  p  »  0— that  is,  if  the  pulse  is  infinitely  long,  or  the  electro- 

E 
motive  force  continuous — then  we  have  simply  %=^j  which  is 

Ohm's  law ;  but  when  p  is  not  zero,  and  we  have  periodic 
variation  of  E.M.F.,  we  see  that  the  current  value  is  not 
obtained  by  dividing  E  by  R,  but  by  multiplying  this  quotient 
by  a  factor. 

We  can,  however,  put  the  above  equation  in  a  more  intel- 
ligible form.    Replace  T  by  -  ,  and  let  ^  be  an  angle  whose 

R 
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tangent  is  -^ ; 

hence  tan^=-^?=pT. 

JXr 

I 

It  follows  by  an  easy  transformation  that 

cos^«    ,     ^  and  sin  ^ ,    ^^       ■ 

We  have  then  for  the  value  of  the  current 
.     E  j  BiPipt-pTcoBptl^ 

or,  by  substitution, 

»~    ,  \  sin  27  ^  cos  ^  -  sin  9  cos  »^  V. 

:.  i=-r=£=^  sin  (p  t  -  6). 

n/R2+^2L2 

This  is  the  final  solution  of  the  equation 

L^  +  Ri  =  Esinp«  =  tf     ....     (4) 
at 

and  it  shows  us  three  things.  Firsts  that  the  phase  of  the 
current  i  is  retarded  behind  that  of  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force  by  an  angle  0 — such  that  tan  9=pT  =  ^;  and 

Xw 

second,  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  maximum  value  of  the  electromotive  force  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  JR^-^p^L^;  and,  third,  that  the  current 

curve  is  a  simple  periodic  curve.     The  quantity  JR^+p^U 
is  called  the  impedance  of  the  circuit. 
We  have  seen  from  the  explanations  on  previous  pages  that 

the  average  or  true  mean  value  of  a  simple  periodic  quantity 

o 
is  equal  to  its  maximum  value  multiplied  by  -.    Hence,  if  we 

write  Im  for  impedance,  we  can  put  the  equation,  giving 
the  value  of  the  current  produced  by  a  simple  periodic  im- 
pressed electromotive  force   of  maximum  value  £,  operating 
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on  a  circuit  of  resistance  B,  inductance  L,  with  a  pulsation  j?, 
in  the  form 

t=j^sin^p^-.^, 

and  in  words 

average  average  impressed 

current  eleciromotive  force 

strength  "  impedance 

moidmum  maximum  impressed 

or  current  ^         electromotive  farce 

strength  "■  impedance 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  simple  periodic,  electromo- 
tive force  the  quantity  called  the  impedance  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  impressed  E.M.F.,  just  as  does  the  resistance  to 
the  steady  KM.F.  in  the  case  of  continuous  currents,  and  the 
above  may  be  caUed  the  equivalent  of  Ohm's  law  for  alternate 
currents.    Compare  as  below 

For  steady 

or  current  dectromoUve  force 

continuous    strength      "  resistance 

current? 

For  simple    ^^j.^^  average  impressed 

periodic  or    ^.^^4            dectromotvoe  force 
<>i4.A«..«>4.^      current       «■ = — ^ — . 

Instead  of  average^  we  may  write  in  the  above  maoAmum^  or 
square  root  of  mean  square  of  the  current. 

Impedance  is  a  quantity  which  is  measured,  like  resistance, 
in  ohms,  and  has  for  that  reason  been  sometimes  called  the 
virtual  resistance. 

§  12.  Geometrical  Illustrations. — The  current  equation, 
expressing  the  current  strength  in  terms  of  the  impressed 
electromotive  force,  the  resistance,  inductance,  and  phase 
angles,  which  holds  good  when  a  circuit  of  constant  induct- 
ance and  no  sensible  capacity  is  subjected  to  moderately 
great  pulsations  of  electromotive  force,  has  been  in  the  pre- 
vious pages  arrived  at  algebraically  from  first  principles.  It 
18^  however,  possible  to  elucidate  its  meaning  by  geometrical 


(Ohm's  law). 
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methods.  Let  a  circular  disc  (Fig.  23)  be  pivoted  at  the 
centre  O,  and  at  any  point  P  on  the  circumference  let  a  plummet 
line  be  attached.  In  front  of  the  circle  is  a  fixed  horizontal  line 
X  X^.  Let  the  disc  move  round  counter-clockwise  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  time  of  one  revolution  being  T.  As  the  disc  goes 
round,  the  length  of  plummet  line  P  M  above  X  X^  fluctuates. 
Since  P  M  >  0  P  sin  P  O  M,  it  follows  that  if  the  magnitude  of 
PM  be  taken  at  small  equal  intervals  of  time  during  one 
revolution,  and  such  heights  be  plotted  o£f  as  off-sets  at  equal 
distances  above  and  below  a  datum  line,  the  extremities  of 
these  ordinates  will  lie  on  a  simple  periodic  or  sine  curve.    In 


Fig.  23. 

other  words,  PM  grows  and  shrinks  in  height  in  accordance 
with  a  simple  periodic  law.  We  can,  therefore,  represent  any 
quantity  which  fluctuates  in  magnitude  according  to  a  simple 
sine  law  of  growth  by  representing  it  as  the  projection  of  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  revolving  uniformly, 
taken  on  a  horizontal  or  vertical  fixed  line  drawn  through  the 
centre.  Hence,  if  O  P  represent  the  maximum  value  of  an 
electromotive  force  fluctuating  periodically,  P  M  will  represent 
its  various  magnitudes  during  the  complete  period.  The 
magnitude  of  P  M  at  any  instant  is  known  when  we  know 
O  P,  which  is  called  the  amplUude  or  maximum  value,  and 
P  OM  the  phase  angle  of  the  motion. 
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§  13.  Chrapbic  Bepresentation  of  Periodic  CnirentB. — On 
«Qch  a  diagram  let  a  radius  be  drawn  to  any  scale  repre- 
senting by  its  vertical  projection  the  periodic  fluctuation  of  an 
impressed  electromotiTe  force  varying  according  to  a  single 
sine  law,  and  acting  on  a  circuit  of  given  inductance  and 
resistance  with  a  fixed  periodicity ;  the  problem  is  to  draw 
on  the  same  diagram  another  radius  of  which  the  vertical 
projection  shall  represent  the  actual  current  strength  in 
the  circuit  at  the  corresponding  instant  The  impressed 
electromotive  force  at  any  instant  balances,  or  is  equal 
to,  the  sum  of  two  others,  viz.,  the  effective  electromotive 
force  driving  the  current,  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  Ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  the  current  at  that 
instant  in  it^  and  the  inductive  or  counter-electromotive  force, 
which  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  flux  of  force  or 
number  of  lines  of  force  traversing  the  circuit  The  phases,  or 
times  of  maximum,  of  these  two  components  are  not  identical 
They  ditfer  by  90",  since  the  effective  electromotive  force  has 
the  same  phase  as  the  actual  current,  and  the  inductive  electro- 
motive force,  depending  on  the  rate  of  variaiion  of  the  current, 
comes  to  a  maximum  at  the  instant  when  the  current  is  zero 
or  is  changing  sign. 

By  the  proposition  in  §7,  these  two  periodic  quantities 
can  therefore  be  represented  by  sine  curves,  one  of  which  is 
shifted  backward  relatively  to  the  other,  so  that  the  crest  of 
the  wave  of  one  coincides  with  the  hollow  of  the  wave  of  the 
other.  We  shall  first  proceed  to  show  that  the  sum  of  two 
simple  periodic  motions  of  the  same  periodic  time,  but  different 
phases  and  amplitudes,  will,  when  added  together,  produce  a 
simple  periodic  motion  of  the  same  periodic  time. 

Let  a  parallelogram  of  cardboard,  O  ABC  (Fig.  24),  be  cut 
out  and  pivoted  by  a  pin  at  the  angle  O,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
dockhand-wise.  Let  a  vertical  line,  OY,  be  drawn  through 
O,  and  in  any  position  let  the  sides  O  A,  0  G,  A  B  be  projected 
on  to  0  Y.  The  projection  of  lines  equal  and  equally  inclined 
are  equal;  hence,  since  AB  is  equal  and  parallel  to  00,  the 
projection  of  AB— viz.,  ab — is  equal  to  that  of  00 — ^viz.,  Oc. 
But  Ob=Oa  +  ab  always  for  any  position  of  the  card ;  hence 
0&«0a+0c.  The  projection  of  the  diagonal  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  the  adjacent  sides. 
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As  the  card  moves  uniformly  rounu,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
projections  fluctuate  at  each  instant,  according  to  a  simple 
periodic  law.  Hence  the  sum  of  the  simple  periodic  motions 
of  which O  A,  0 Care  the  amplitudes,  and  which  have  a  fixed 
difference  of  phase  represented  by  the  angle  A  0  G,  is  the 
simple  periodic  motion  represented  by  O  B  in  amplitude  and 
relative  phase.  If,  then,  a  point  be  subjected  to  two  simul- 
taneous simple  periodic  motions  of  given  amplitudes,  and  of 
which  the  phases  differ  by  90**,  the  actual  motion  will  be 
represented,  as  to  amplitude  and  phase,  by  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram  of   which  these  two  form  the  adjacent 


Fio.  24. 

sides.  Betuming  in  thought  to  electric  motion,  consider 
the  motion  of  a  pariide  of  deckkUy  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  in  the  wire  subjected  to  two  simul- 
taneous simple  periodic  motions  of  unequal  amplitude  and 
fixed  difference  of  phase  equal  to  90"*.  The  displacement  at 
any  instant  due  to  the  two  together  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
each  separately.  If  the  individual  motions  are  represented  by 
the  vertical  projections  of  two  lines,  O  A,  0  B,  fixed  like  hands 
of  a  toy  clock  at  right  angles  (Fig.  25),  the  resultant  motion 
is  that  indicated  by  the  projection  of  the  diagonal  0  C  on  the 
same  vertical     We  have  seen  (in  §  7)  that,  if  the  variation  of 
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ft  quantity  is  represented  by  a  simple  sine  cnrye,  the  variation 
erf  its  raie  of  change  is  represented  by  a  sine  cnnre  of  different 
ampHtnde  shifted  backwards  by  90"*  of  phase,  or  by  a  quarter  of 
a  wave  length.  It  follows  from  this  proposition  that  if  we  add 
together  at  every  instant  the  motions  or  the  ordinates  repre- 
senting them  on  a  diagram  of  two  simple  periodic  motions, 
one  of  which  is  the  curve  representing  the  rate  of  change  of 
the  ordinate  of  the  other,  we  shall  get  a  new  sine  curves  of 
which  the  maTrimum  value  falls  between  that  of  the.  other 
two,  and  of  which  the  amplitude  is  different^  but  wave  length 
or  periodic  time  the  same.  In  Fig.  26  the  thick  white  line 
sine  curve  represents  one  wave  of  a  simple  periodic  motion. 
The  fine  white  continuous  line  is  a  sine  curve  of  equal  wave 


Fio.  25. 

length,  of  which  the  ordinate  PM  at  any  point  represents  or 
is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  ordinate  QM  of 
the  thick  curve  at  the  same  instant.  Adding  together  the 
ordinates  of  the  thick  and  thin  curves,  we  get  a  new  dotted 
line  sine  curve,  of  which  the  ordinate  It  M  is  equal  to  Q  M+ 
rate  of  change  of  Q  M.  If  we  substitute  for  the  sine  curve 
diagram  a  dockhand  diagram  (Fig.  25),  then  the  projec- 
tion of  O  B,  viz.,  0(,  corresponds  to  the  ordinate  Q  M  of  the 
black  curve;  that  of  O  A,  viz.,  O  a,  corresponds  to  P  M,  the 
ordinate  of  the  thin  curve;  and  that  of  OG  the  diagonal  of  the 
rectangle,  O  A,  OB,  corresponds  to  BM,  and  is  the  resultant 
of  the  motion  O  B,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  that  motion,  viz., 
OA.  If,  then,  OB  represents  the  amplitude  or  maximum 
value  of  the  actual  periodic  current  in  a  circuity  a  line,  O  A, 
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drawn  at  right  angles  to  O  B,  will  represent  to  a  suitable  scald 
the  rate  of  change  of  that  current. 

We  are,  then,  led  to  this  converse  proposition,  that  we 
can  resolve  any  simple  periodic  carve  into  a  pair  of  component 
periodic  curves  of  equal  periodic  time,  but  of  which  the  maxi* 
mum  value  happens  for  one  before,  and  for  one  after,  that  of 
the  original  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  geometrical 
construction  necessary  is  as  follows.  Let  a  unit  of  length  be 
taken  to  represent  a  volt^  an  ohm,  an  ampere,  and  a  unit  of 
self-induction  equal  to  an  earth  quadrant  or  10^  centimetres.* 
Describe   a   circle   whose   radius   is  numerically  equal   to 


t 
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the  maximum  value  of  the  impressed  eleckomotive  force 
(Fig.  27).  Draw  any  radius  OP  to  represent  the  amplitude 
£  of  this  impressed  E.M.F.  If,  then,  the  angle  POX  is 
represented  by  pt,  the  value  of  the  vertical  projection  of  O  P, 
viz.,  P  M,  is  E  sin  jp/,  and  is  therefore  the  instantaneous  im- 
pressed E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  phase  pi.  On  OP 
describe  a  semicircle,  and  set  off  OQ,  making  an  angle  POQ 
^0  with  OP,  such  that  the  tangent  of  P  OQ  is  equal  to  the 

*  The  Qnit  of  sdf-indactioii,  whose  valne  is  an  earth  quadrant  or  10* 
centimetres,  has  not  yet  been  formally  christened.  Profii.  Ayrton  and 
Perry  have  called  it  a  secohm,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Heayiside  has  proposed,  I 
beliere,  to  call  it  a  Mae  (after  ICazweU).  Not  to  introdace  further  confu- 
sion, we  may  tentatively  adopt  the  former  term. 
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iratio  "Lp  to  B,.  B  is  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuity  and 
1^  is  equal  to  2ir  times  the  quotient  of  the  inductance  of 
the  circuit  by  the  periodic  time  of  the  impressed  E.M.F., 
or  j7»2irn  as  before.  Join  P  Q  and  draw  O  W  paraUel 
to  and  equal  to  PCJ.  If  I  represents  the  maximum  yalue 
•of  the  current^  and  i  its  instantaneotis  value  coiresponding 
to  the  instant  when  its  phase  has  certain  value  pi-0^  we 
know  that  »->I  sin  (p^-^,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the 

current  at  that  instant  is  then  -1  =pl  coB(pt-6).    The  ratio 


of  the  maximum  value  of  Ri  to  L 


di 


is  therefore  RI  to  I^L 
•or  B  to  I^;  but  B»  is  the  instantaneous  effective  electromo- 


'LpICosipl'O') 
'UitSin(pl-») 

RlSinipl-^) 


Pig.  27, 


di 


live  force  driving  the  current,  and  L  -—  is  the  corresponding 

dt 

counter  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  at  the  same 
instant^  and  the  sum  of  these  two  is  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force  at  that  instant.  Consider  the  two  lines  OQ 
and  O  Wy  the  ratio  of  their  magnitudes  is  B  to  Ij?  by  con- 
struction, and  the  sum  of  their  vertical  projections  is  equal 
:to  the  vertical  projection  of  OP — that  is,  to  the  instan- 
taneous impressed  electromotive  force.  Hence  these  lines 
•OQand  OW  satisfy  the  conditions  requisite  for  being  the 
representation  of  the  maximum  effective  and  inductive  electro- 
motive forces  respectively  on  the  same  scale  and  relative  phase 
as  that  on  which  the  line  O  P  represents  the  maximum  im- 
pressed electromotive  force,  and  O  Q  therefore  represents  in 
magnitude  the  valueof  BI  and  0  Wthat  of  I4?  I, and  the  angular 

I  9 
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positions  of  these  with  respect  to  0  P  represent  the  relative 
phases  of  the  effective,  inductive,  and  impressed  electromotive- 
forces. 

One  "R^  part  of  O  Q  is  then  the  magnitude  of  the  maxi- 
mum current^  and  its  phase  of  maximum  value  is  behind  that 
of  OP  by  an  angle  ft  If  6T=one  R"»  part  of  OQ,  OT  re- 
presents the  maximum  current,  and  T  U,  the  vertical  projection,, 
represents  the  magnitude  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  at  the 
instant  when  the  impressed  electromotive  force  has  the- 
value  P  M, 

The  respectively  varying  current  and  impressed  KM.F.  will 
be  graphically  represented  by  the  variation  of  T  U  and  P  M  afr 
0  P  and  0  T  move  round  the  circle  in  equal  times,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  constant  angle  of  lag  P  0  T  =  ft    It  wil^ 


Fig.  28. 

be  seen  that  whilst  0  Q  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  product 
of  the  true  or  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  the  maximum 
current  that  0  W  or  P  Q  is  equal  to  the  product  of  I^  and  the 
maximum  current.  Hence  we  may  caU  Lp  the  inductive- 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  because  it  is  a  quantity  of  like  dimen- 
sions to  the  true  or  ohmic  resistance.  The  angle  of  lag  of  the 
current  is  therefore  an  angle  of  which  the  tangent  is  the  ratio 
of  the  inductive  to  the  ohmic  resistance. 

If  we  draw  a  right  angle  triangle  (Fig.  28),  of  which  the 
base  represents  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  the 
perpendicular  the  inductive  resistance,  then  the  hypothenuse 
represents  the  quality  JR^-^l^p^^  which  has  been  called  the 
impedance.    The  angle  of  lag  may  therefore  be  defined  thus, 

inductive  resistance  of  circuit 


tangent  of  angle  of  lag  = 


ohmic  resistance  of  circuit 
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^ir 


cosine  of  angle  of  lag: 


ohmic  resistance  of  circuit 


impedance  of  circuit 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  construction  in  Fig.  27  we  require 
-to  know  either  tan  ^  or  cos  ^.     The  latter  is  most  easily 
-determined.    The  experimental  determination  of  this  quantity 
will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course. 


§  14.  Mean  Value  of  the  Power  of  a  Periodic  Current — 
Having  now  seen  how  the  fluctuation  of  current  strength  is 
Telated  to  that  of  the  impressed  RM.F.  in  a  circuit  under  the 
^sonditions  of  a  simple  sine  law  of  variation,  we  pass  to  the 
•consideration  of  the  measurement  of  the  'potoer  or  rate  of 


Fig.  29. 

^transformation  of  energy  in  the  case  of  circuits  traversed  by 
eimple  periodic  currents. 

Let  the  thin  line  curve  in  Fig.  29  represent  the  sinusoidal 
impressed  KM.F.  in  an  inductive  circuity  and  the  thick  white 
line  the  corresponding  current.  Then  ai  any  instant  the  rate  at 
which  eneigy  is  being  expended  on  the  circuit  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  ordinates  PM,  QM,  which  at  any  point  M 
represent  the  KM.F.  and  current  respectively.  The  mean  rate 
^f  expenditure  of  energy,  or  the  rnean  power  being  taken  up 
in  the  circuity  is  then  the  mean  of  all  such  products  taken  at 
very  numerous  and  very  near  intervals  during  one  com- 
plete period.  This  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with 
the  product  of  the  mean  current  and  mean  electromotive 
iorce.    To  arrive  at  an  expression  for  this  mean  power  we 
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must  pave  the  way  by  a  preliminary  propodtion  on  the 
mean  product  of  two  simple  periodic  quantities.  An  elegant 
geometrical  proof  of  this  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Blakesley  in  , 
his  book  (^'Alternating  Currents,"  page  10,  Eledridan  series*). ' 
We  shall,  however,  give  here  an  algebraical  proof  of  this- 
proposition.  Let  there  be  two  radii  O  P,  O  Q  (Fig.  30),  which 
revolve  in  equal  periodic  times  roimd  a  common  centre  O, 
separated  by  a  fixed  angle,  P  O  Q.  At  equal  small  intervals  of 
time  corresponding  to  equal  angular  motions  let  the  projections 
O;^,  Og  of  these  lines  be  taken  on  a  vertical  line  through  O. 
It  is  required  to  find  the  mean  value  of  the  product  Op,  O^ 
during  one  complete  period. 

Denote  by  X  the  length  of  0  P,  and  by  Y  the  length  of  0  Q,. 
and  let  the  angle  P  0  Q  be  ^,  and  P  Op  be  a.    j^  is  the  angle^ 


Fro.  30. 

of  phase  difference,  and  X  and  Y  are  the  maximum  values  of 
the  periodic  quantities  Op,  0  9,  which  are  the  vertical  projec- 
tions of  OP,  OQ. 

Let  Op  be  denoted  by  p,  and  Oqhj  q. 
Then  p  =  X  cos  a, 

and  g  =  Y  cos  (a  +  /3); 

and  therefore  pq  =  XY  cosa  cos  (a  +  p). 

Let  the  pair  of  radii  OP,  0  Q  be  supposed  to  turn  round 
one  complete  revolution,  proceeding  by  n  jumps,  each  jump  or 
step  increasing  the  angle  a  by  a  very  small  amount,  8  a,  and  n 
being  a  very  large  number.    At  each  stage  let  the  value  of  p^ 

♦  "  Alternating  Ourrenta."    By  T.  H.  Blakesley,  M. A.     (London  :  The- 
JSledrieianOt^ce,  1,  Salisbory-ooiurt,  Fleet-street,  London,  KG.   Price  28. > 
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be  meaanred  as  above,  then  the  mean  value  of  the  prodaet  p  q 
is  one  nth  part  of  the  sum  of -aD  the  n  values  so  taken.  Gall 
ibis  mean  value  of  the  product  M.    Then, 

jjXY  f  coBi8+co6  8aco8(8a+)8)  +  coa2  8ttcoe(2ga+j8)) 
n  \  ....   +cosn-l8acoB(n-18a+i8)  j  * 

By  tr^onometry  we  have 

COS  (JT^  8a)  (xw  (tT^  8  a  +  )8)  =  J  cos  (2  w^l  8a+)8)  +  Jcos/8, 
since  cos  A+B+cos  A-B~2  cos  A  cos  R 

Accordingly  every  term,  except  the  first  in  the  cosine  series 
for  M,  splits  up  into  the  sum  of  two  others,  one  of  which  is 
always  ^  cos  jS.  Bearranging  the  terms,  we  get  for  the  value  of 
M  as  follows : — 

M=  —  fj  ncosi8+ J^cos  )3  +  cos  (2  8  a+^)  +  cos  (4  5  a+/8) 

.  .  .  •  +cos(2w^lSa+j8))j 

The  cosine  series  in  the  inner  bracket  consists  of  a  series  of 
cosines  of  angles  in  arithmetic  progression  taken  all  round  the 
drde.  Hence,  since  the  cosine  of  any  angle  is  numerically 
equal  to  that  of  the  cosine  of  its  supplement^  but  of  opposite 
sign,  these  cosine  terms  will  cancel  each  other  out  pair  and 
pair,  when  n  becomes  very  great  and  8 a  very  small,  and  nSa 
equal  to  2  ir.    For  when 

ii8a=2ir,  2»^1  Sa+^-4a-  +  i8,  and  COS  (4  a- +  )8) = COS  )3. 

The  first  and  last  terms  of  the  series  are  in  this  case  identical, 
and  for  every  term  there  will  exist  one  of  equal  magnitude 
and  opposite  sign.  The  sum  of  the  series  of  cosine  terms  in 
the  inner  bracket  is  accordingly  zero. 

The  value  of  M  reduces  them  to  that  of  the  first  term, 
viz. : — 

M= cos  B. 

2 

The  mean  value  of  the  product  of  two  simple  harmonio  or 
periodic  functions  of  equal  period  but  different  amplitude  and 
phase,  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  their  maximum  values^ 
and  the  cosine  of  their  difference  of  phase. 
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Betorning  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  electrical  prohlemt 
it  IB  now  clear  that  the  mean  value  of  the  product  of 
the  cuirent  at  any  instant  and  the  simultaneous  value  of  the 
impressed  electromotive  force  in  an  inductive  circuit  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  together  half  the  product  of  their 
TnikTimnm  valucs,  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag.  If 
i  be  the  current  at  any  instant,  and  e  the  impressed  KM.F.,  I 
and  £  being  their  maTimum  values,  then  the  mean  value  of  ^{ 
during  a  complete  period  is 


Fio.  31. 


.cOftvt 


I    2i  3    3i  3    2i   I 


Fio.  32. 

and  this  is  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy  on 

that  circuit,  or  the  work  expended  per  second.  -  It  is  obvious, 

then,  that  if  the  lag  is  90%  this  mean  product  is  zero,  and 

that  no  work  is  done  at  all. 

When  6  has  intermediate  values  between  0*  and  90*  the 

real  rate  of  dissipation  or  transformation  of  energy  in  the 

E I 
circuit  will  be  intermediate  between  —  and  zero.     In  order 

2 

to  understand  how  this  can  be,  and  how  it  is  that  a  circuit  may 

be  traversed  by  a  current  and  yet  take  up  no  power,  we  must 

examine  a  little  more  closely  the  nature  of  the  phenomena. 
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in 


§16.  Power  Oorrefl. — ^Let  tbe  thin  periodic  carve  _ 
Pig.  31  repreeent  a  ainuBoidal  variation  of  electromotive  force 
jM^ng  on  a  circuit  which  we  shall  for  the  moment  assame 
has  no  sensible  inductance.  Let  the  thick  curve  in  Fig.  32 
represent  the  corresponding  current  The  length  of  each 
ordinate  of  the  thick  curve  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  that 
•of  the  corresponding  ordinate   of   the  thin   curve   divided 


Ordihatss.    Product. 
E    X  C    =     P 
0x0    =    0 

Ordikates.  Pbodu 
7  X  34  =  244 
6    X  3    =  18 

2i  X  1     =     2i 
4^  X  2i  =  llj 
6    X  3    =  18 

44  X  2i  =  Hi 
24  X  1  =  24 
0x0    =     0 

l)y  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  Let  the 
lengths  of  corresponding  ordinates  of  these  two  curves  be 
multiplied  together,  and  the  product  set  o£f  as  the  ordinates 
of  a  new  curve  represented  by  the  dotted  h'ne  in  Fig.  33.  This 
dotted  curve  is,  then,  the  curve  of  power  or  aciivUy,  and  repre- 
sents the  variation  of  the  product,  taken  at  every  instant^  of 
the  current  and  the  electromotive  force. 

In  multiplying  together  the  ordinates  of  the  thick  and  thin 
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curveB  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  algebraic  sign  of  the 
factors.  Ordinates  of  each  curve  drawn  above  the  horizontal 
datum  line  of  the  curve  must  be  reckoned  jil/us^  and  ordinates- 
drawn  below  must  be  reckoned  mini»,  and  in  taking  the  product 
the  algebraic  law  of  signs  must  be  regarded.  It  will  be  seei> 
that  the  dotted  line  curve  consists  of  a  wavy  line  of  two  loops 
lying  wholly  above  the  mean  datum  line.  If  the  area  of  the- 
two  hummocks  enclosed  by  the  dotted  curve  and  the  hori- 
zontal line  is  indicated  or  integrated,  say,  by  an  Amsler's  plani- 


FiQ.  34. 


Ordivatss. 


£  X 
0  X 
2i  X 
4i  X 
6    X 


Product. 


C  =  P 

24  =  0 

3  =  7i 

34  =  164 

3  =  18 


Ordinates.       Product. 
7    X       24  =     144 
6x1=6 
4i  X       0=0 
24  X    -1     =-24 
0    X    -24  =      0 


meter,  the  area  represented  by  the  shaded  part  so  obtained  iff 
a  measure  of  the  total  work  done  in  one  complete  period  of 
the  current  oscillation,  and  since  this  area  lies  wholly  above 
the  datum  line,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  positive,  or  as  work  done- 
by  the  electromotive  force ;  in  other  words,  it  represents  the 
total  enei^  transformed  from  electrical  energy  into  heat  ia 
one  complete  period. 

Next  let  us  suppose  that  the  same  periodic  electromotive 
force  acts  upon  a  circuit  having  inductance  as  well  as  resist- 
ance, and  that    therefore,  as  before  shown,  the  current  ia 
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retarded  in  pliase  behind  the  electromotiye  force.  Let  the 
thin  curve  in  Fig.  34  represent  the  periodic  impressed  electro- 
iQotive  force,  and  the  thick  corre  the  corrent  retarded  by  45*" 
in  phase  behind  the  other.  Proceed  as  before  to  obtain 
the  power  cure  by  multiplying  the  heights  of  correspond- 
ing ordinates,  the  multiplication  of  the  eight  ordinates 
being  shown  in  the  margin.  We  find  that  the  power  curve 
representing  the  variation  of  the  activity  is  a  wavy  curve^ 
consiBting  of  four  sections,  two  large  hummocks  above  the 
datum  line,  which  are  positive  areaSf  and  two  small  ones  below,. 


Fio.  36. 


Ordinates.       Product. 

Ordinatxs.        PRODVOI. 

E    X       C    =       P 

7x0=0 

Ox       34  =      0 

6    X    -1     =-  6 

2i  X       3     =      7i 

4i  X    -2J  =-Ut 
24  X    -3    =-.  74 

44  X     2i  =    m 

6x1=6 

0    X    -34  =      0 

which  are  negative  areas.  The  algebraic  sum  taken  with  regard 
to  sign  of  all  these  four  areas,  represented  by  the  shaded  parts, 
is  a  measure  of  the  total  work  done  in  one  complete  period  by 
the  electromotive  force.  Groing  one  step  more,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  current  lag  is  90*,  and  in  Fig.  36  we  have  drawn  the 
power  curve  in  this  case,  obeying  the  same  instructions.  We 
see  that  the  power  curve  consists  of  four  loops,  two  positive 
and  two  negative,  and  that  the  areas  of  these  hummocks 
are  equal.  Hence,  the  total  area  or  indicated  value  in  this- 
laat  case  is  zero,  and  the  work  done  in  one  complete  cycle 
b  zero;   hence  the  rate   of  doing  work,  or  the  power,  ia 
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zero.    Betuming  to  Fig.  33»  the  first  case,  it  is  easy  to  see 

that  the  rate  of  doing  work,  or  the  power,  is  measared  by  the 

mean  ordinate  of  the  shaded  work  areas  considered  as  indieator 

diagrams.  Since  the  dotted  curves  are  perfectly  sjrmmetrical, 

if  we  draw  a  line  Y  Y'  at  half  the  height  of  the  maxinmrn 

ordinate  of  the  dotted  curve,  it  will  cut  the  two  hummocks 

into  two  parts,  and  the  area  of  the  upper  part  or  mountain 

above  the  line  Y  Y'  would  just  fill  up  the  valley  between  the 

bott(»n  parts  of  the  hummocks.    Since  the  rate  of  doing  work 

is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  one  complete  cycle  divided  by  the 

time  of  duration  of  that  cycle,  it  obviously  follows  that  thismean 

ordinate  X  Y  measures  the  power  or  rate  of  doing  work  and  is 

EI 
«qual  in  magnitude  to  -— ,  hence  this  product  is  a  measure  of 
2 

the  rate  at  which  the  electromotive  force  does  work.  Sefer^ 
ring  to  the  second  case,  we  see  that  the  mean  ordinate  X  Y  is 
no  longer  equal  to  half  the  maximum  ordinate  of  the  positive 
or  upper  loop^  but  is  equal  to  half  the  difference  between  the 
magnitudes  of  maximum  ordinates  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive loops  of   the  power  curve,  and  is  therefore  less  than 

EI 

---.    From  the  proof  given  previously,  we  have  seen  that  it 
2 

EI 
is  equal  to  >—  (cosine  of  lag). 
2 

In  the  third  case  considered,  of  a  lag  of  90  degrees,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  resultant  rate  of  doing  work  is  zero. 
In  the  first  gmrter  of  a  stoke  the  electromotive  force  propels 
the  current^  and  this  last  is  in  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F., 
but  in  the  second  quarter  of  a  stroke  the  current  is  negative 
or  opposite  to  the  electromotive  force;  in  other  words,  the 
current  is  moving  against  the  force  and  does  work  against 
the  KM.F.,  and  the  same  push  and  re-push  is  repeated  in 
the  second  half  of  the  period.  Hence,  *on  the  whole, 
though  there  is  an  impressed  electromotive  force  and  a 
current  flowing,  no  resultant  work  is  done  and  no  enei^ 
dissipated.  We  may  construct  a  mechanical  analogy  of  this 
as  follows : — 

Imagine  a  steam  engine  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel  working 
Let  steam  be  applied  to  it,  the  slide-valve 
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beiiig  80  set  ihat  it  opens  when  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  cuts  off  the  steam  after  a  very  short  fraction 
of  a  stroke.  Suppose  the  valve  then  to  remain  closed  for  the 
rest  of  the  stroke,  and  that  instead  of  opening  to  eschaust  the 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  valve  remains  closed,  so 
that  the  momentum  of  the  moving  fly-wheel  drives  the  piston 
back  and  compresses  the  steam  back  to  its  original  volume.  The 
valve  then  is  supposed  to  open  and  pennit  the  steam  to  escape 
at  the  same  pressure  at  which  it  entered.  Assuming  no  loss  of 
heat  (an  altogether  hypothetical  caseX  we  should  then  have  an 
engine  which  absorbs  at  each  stroke  a  cylinder  full  of  steam; 
but  by  which  no  work  is  being  done,  llie  whole  operation  is 
a  sort  of  give  and  take  of  energy  between  the  fly-wheel  and  tho* 
steam.  The  same  kind  of  action  is  taking  place  in  a  circuit 
acted  upon  by  a  simple  periodic  KM.F.  in  which  the  inductive 
resistance  is  so  large  compared  with  the  ohmic  that  the  lag  is 
90*.  In  that  case  there  is  no  frictional  dissipation  of  energy, 
but  simply  a  give  and  take  of  energy  between  magnetic  field 
and  the  source  of  energy  supplying  the  E.M.F. 

§  16.  Experimental  Measurement  of  Periodic  Ourrent  and 
&M.F. — ^There  are,  amongst  others,  two  instruments  especially 
useful  for  measuring  periodic  currents.  One  of  these,  the 
Cardew  voltmeter,  depends  upon  the  principle  that  when  a 
wire  traversed  by  a  current  either  steady  and  unidirectional 
or  steadily  periodic  is  placed  in  an  enclosure,  the  walls  of 
which  are  approximately  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  wire 
will  itself  after  a  short  time,  attain  a  constant  temperature. 
This  constant  temperature  is  reached  when  there  is  a  state  of 
equilibrium  between  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  radiated  by  the 
wire  and  the  rate  at  which  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  radiate 
heat  back  to  it 

The  wire  has  a  definite  length  corresponding  to  each  tem- 
perature, and  means  are  provided  for  measuring  this  elongatloil 
with  great  accuracy.  The  total  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
the  wire  per  second  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  generation 
at  each  instant  This  instantaneous  rate  ot  heat  development 
is  by  Joules's  law  equal  in  mechanical  units  to  the  product  of 
the  ohmic  resistance  and  the  square  of  the  instantaneous 
current  strength. 
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If  the  wire  is  irayersed  by  a  simple  periodic  current,  and 
we  constmot  from  the  current  curve  diagram  another  curve, 
whose  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  correspond- 
ing current  ordinates,  we  have  a  curve  every  ordinate  of 
which  is  proportional  to  the  instantaneous  rate  of  generation 
of  heat  in  a  wire  traversed  by  the  periodic  current  Since  the 
horizontal  line  measures  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
area  of  the  outer  curve,  or  heat  curve,  represents  the  total 
work  done  per  semi-period  by  the  current  in  producing 
heat^  and  that  the  same  total  work  would  be  done  by  a 
eteady  current  whose  value  was  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
of  the  squares  of  all  the  ordinates  of  the  periodic  current 
^urve. 

This  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  all  the  ordi- 
nates of  a  simple  periodic  curve  has,  however,  been  shown  in 
§  6  to  be  numerically  equal  to  the  value  of  the  maximum 
ordinate  of  the  periodic  curve  divided  by  J2,  It  follows  that 
the  total  heat  generated  per  second  in  the  wire  is  a  numerical 
measure  of  the  half  the  square  of  the  maximum  value  of  a 
fiimple  periodic  current  A  fine  wire  stretched  out  in  the 
manner  of  a  Gardew  voltmeter  wire  has  a  very  small  induct- 
ance, and,  when  acted  upon  by  a  simple  periodic  electro- 
motive force,  the  current  produced  in  it  is  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  this  impressed  electromotive  force.  It  follows  then 
that  when  a  Cardew  voltmeter  is  subjected  to  a  simple 
periodic  KM.F.  the  needle  takes  a  definite  position,  corre- 
sponding to  a  definite  expansion  of  the  wire,  which  is  that 
which  it  would  take  if  the  wire  were  subjected  to  a  steady 

electromotive  force  equal  to  — =.  of  the  maximum  value  of  the 

periodic  electromotive  force. 

The  Cardew  voltmeter  is  not  adapted  to  measure  any  but 
very  small  currents.  The  instrument  generally  employed  to 
measure  periodic  currents  of  moderate  and  large  magnitude 
is  some  modification  of  Weber's  electro-dynamometer.  In 
the  best-known  practical  form  of  Siemens  there  are  two 
«oils  of  wires  in  series,  one  fixed  and  the  other  movable, 
and  so  placed  that  the  currents  in  the  movable  coil  circuit 
are  traversed  at  right  angles  by  the  lines  of  force  due  to  those 
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in  the  fixed  ooiL  When  a  simple  periodio  ennent  traverses 
the  coils  in  series,  a  force  is  brought  into  existence  duo  to  the 
electnnlynamic  action,  and  which  is  proportional  to  the  instan- 
taneous value  of  the  square  of  the  current  strength.  From 
instant  to  instant^  however,  the  current  strength  varies.  If 
the  time  of  free  vibration  of  the  moveable  coil  is  very  large 
eompared  with  that  of  a  complete  period  of  the  electrical 
vibrations,  and  if  the  movable  cofl  is  brought  back  by  a 
restoring  force  due  to  a  spring  or  bifilar  suspension  or  gravity, 
Act  into  a  fixed  normal  position,  then,  during  one  complete 
electrical  period,  we  may  consider  that  the  movable  portion 
receives  a  number  of  small  impulses  which  are  in  magnitude 
represented  by  the  square  of  the  ordinates  of  the  current  wave. 
Hence,  the  total  impulse  on  the  movable  coil  is  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  integrated  area  of  a  sine  curve  whose  ordi- 
nates are  respectively  the  squares  of  those  of  the  current  curve, 
and  the  mean  force  on  the  movable  coil  will  obviously  be  pro- 
portional to  the  mean  ordinate  of  this  force  curve.  If  the 
movable  coil  is  so  heavy  that  its  time  of  free  vibration  is 
very  long  compared  with  the  time  in  which  the  periodic  forces 
on  it  run  through  a  complete  cycle,  it  will  experience  a  dis- 
placement exactly  that  due  to  the  mean  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  it — ^that  is,  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the  squares 

of  these  instantaneous  currents — or  to  ^-r^^,  where  I  is  the 

maximum  value  of  the  current  during  the  period.  The 
periodic  force  on  the  movable  coil  is  equivalent  to  a  steady 
force,  when  this  periodic  force  runs  through  all  its  values 
in  a  time  very  short  compared  with  the  time  of  free  vibra- 
tion of  the  coiL  Hence,  if  a  simple  periodic  current  has  a 
maximnm  value  I,  when  it  is  sent  through  an  electro-dynamo- 
meter it  will  cause  a  deflection  equal  to  that  which  would  be 

caused  by  a  steady  current  equal  to  >-^. 

V2 

Let  us  suppose  a  coil  of  constant  inductance  L  and  resist- 
ance B  to  be  traversed  by  a  simple  periodic  current  of  fre- 
quency n  (where  2  vn^^p).  Let  an  electro-dynamometer  be 
inserted  in  series  with  it,  and  let  a  Oardew  voltmeter  be  con- 
nected to  the  extremities  of  the  inductive  circuit 
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We  hare  before  seen  that  if  E  and  I  are  the  maximQiD 
valuea  during  the  period  of  the  impresaed  E.M.F.  and  corrent 
in  an  inductive  circuit,  then  the  power  taken  up  in  tiiat 

E  I 
circuit  is  equal  to  >—  cob  0,  where  0»angle  of  lag  of  current 
2 

behind  the  E.M.F.  But  the  reading  of  the  Cardew  volt- 
meter when  connected  to  the  ends  of  an  inductive  circuit  ia 

E 
very  nearly  proportional  to  — ^  and  the  dynamometer  reading 

^/2 

in  that  circuit  is  proportional  to  ^-i^;  therefore,  the  product  of 

V2 

EI 
these  readings  is  proportional  to  — -,  and  takes  no  account  of 

the  difference  of  phase.  For  this  reason  we  can  derive  na 
information  from  the  use,  in  this  manner,  of  these  instrumente. 
The  observed  readings,  an^  hence  theif*  product^  does  not 
take  into  account  the  di|ieren(ie  of  phai^e  between  the  current 
and  impressed  £.'m.!^.  in  'the  iiildictive  circuit.  A  very 
small  error,  in  practice  Aegllg^lel.fsald'o^ Introduced  by  dis- 
regarding the'  incluctanpe  of  tile  wite'  6f'  the  Cardew  instru- 
ment On  this  account,  krtctly^  speakitlg/  <^rrents  in  the  wire 
cannot  be  taken  as  accurately  pr^pbrtidilal'  to  potential  difft^r- 
ences  at  the  eztremiti68,  but  this^  is'  in  ordinary  usage  a 
negligible  error.  , 


§  17.  The  Wattmeter. — If  a  current  traversing  an  inductive 
circuit  under  a  periodic  impressed  electromotive  force  is  made 
to  pass  through  another  drouit  which  acts  electro-dynamically 
npon  a  movable  circuit  conveying  another  current  proportional 
in  strength  to,  and  agreeing  in  phase  with,  the  periodic  varia- 
tion of  potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  induetive 
circuity  such  an  arrangement  will,  if  it  can  be  realised,  afford 
a  means  for  obtaining  a  numerical  measure  of  the  power  taken 
up  in  the  inductive  circuit. 

An  electro-dynamometer  having  its  fixed  coil  composed  of 
thick  wire  and  its  movable  coil  of  fine  wire,  each  circuit  being 
independent,  is  most  usually  called  a  wattmeter.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wattmeter  can 
and  cannot  be  used  to  measure  the  power  expended  in  a  circuit 
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•abject  to  siinple  periodic  electromotiye  force,  leads  to  some 
Tery  interesting  questions. 

B  the  thick  and  thin  wire  coils  of  a  wattmeter  are  traversed 
by  two  independent  steady  unidirectional  currents  the  force  on 
the  movable  coil  is  at  any  instant  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  strengths  of  these  two  currents.  If  each  of  these  cur- 
rents are  simple  periodic  currents  the  force  varies  with  the 
product  of  the  instantaneous  values,  and  the  compound  curve 
formed  by  taking  as  ordinates  the  products  of  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  these  separate  current  strengths  at  each  instant 
is  itself  a  simple  periodic  curve,  provided  that  the  two  com- 
ponent currents  have  constant  amplitudes,  equal  period,  and 


Fio.  36. 

fixed  difference  of  phase.  Let  a  wattmeter  be  supposed 
to  be  joined  up  to  an  inductive  circuit  (Fig.  36);  let  R 
and  L  be  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  this  inductive 
eirenit  between  the  points  QQ*;  let  the  thick  wire  coil  Th 
of  the  wattmeter  be  joined  in  series  with  this  inductive  re- 
sistance, and  let  the  fine  wire  coil  /  of  the  wattmeter  of  resist- 
ance S  and  inductance  N  be  joined  to  the  points  PF ;  let  the 
thick  wire  coil  be  of  negligible  resistance  and  inductance  in 
oomparison  with  the  circuit  QQ'.  If  a  simple  periodic 
electromotive  force  operates  on  the  double  circuit  between 
the  points  P  and  F,  we  shall  have  a  current  flowing  in  B 
and  S.  It  is  required  to  calculate  at  any  instant  the  currents 
in  B  and  S  respectively.    Consider  simply  a  divided  circuit 
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(Fig.  37)  in  which  B  and  S  are  the  branches  ;  let  a;  be  the 
current  at  any  instant  in  E^  and  y  that  in  S,  and  let  %  be 
the  strength  of  the  <mrrent  in  that  part  of  the  circuit  just 
before  it  divides ;  in  other  words,  t  is  the  main  current^ 
which  is  divided  into  a;  in  the  inductive  resistance,  and  y  in 
the  fine  wire  coil  of  the  voltmeter.  Let  6  be  the  potential 
dififerenoe  between  the  points  PF  at  the  same  instant,  and  let 
X,  Y,  I,  and  E  be  the  maximum  values  of  all  these  quantitiee 
respectively.  We  assume  that  t  is  a  simple  periodic  function 
of  I9  and  we  then  write i»I  sin|^^  whore  ps2irn,  %  being 


Fig*  37. 

the  frequency.     Applying  the  fundamental  equation  of  §  11 
(3)  (p.  105)  to  each  circuity  we  see  that 

at 

also  N^+Sy  =  «. 

at 

Accoidingly,  L^  +  Ra;  =  N^+Sy; 

at  at 

but,  by  the  principle  of  continuity, 

i=»aj+y 

always,  since  there  can  be  no  accumulation  of  electricity  at 
PorF; 

hence  x=^i-y^ 

and,hence,       L^^*"/^  +B(i-y)-N4?+Sy, 
at  at 
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<X 


L4l  +  Ri=(L  +  N)4?  +  (R+S)y. 
at  at 


Bat  -i«I»cos»^, 

dt 

.and  i^Ianpt 

(L  +  N)^  +  (R  +  S)y=ILpco8p<+IR8mp<; 
at 

dv    R+S  Lpl  .      RI      .       . 

or  -^  +  V  -8  .    ^     COS  2>  <  +  8in  » <. 

This  dififerential  equation  is  of  the  type 

'where  Q  is  a  function  of  t    The  solution  of  this  will  be  found 
in  "  Boole's  Differential  Equations/'  p.  38,  and  it  is 

y^er^^nqe^^dt  +  couBtX 

€  being  here  the  base  of  Nap.  logs,  and  not  impressed  EM.F 

R+S 


In  the  case  before  us         P» 


L  +  N* 


and  Q=    ^^    sin p<+ ^^^  cosy f. 

^    L  +  N       ^      L+N     ^ 

The  integral  of  «^*sinp^  and  «^'cos|?<  are  required.   They 
are  as  follows : — 

J  p2+2>* 

J  ^  P2+p2 

hence  it  follows  that 

je^'Cldt^je^'^^^Binpt+je'^'^l^coBpt 

RI     pt(Psin;y<-jpco8j>0^  Lpl  e^^FcoBpt+psmpf) 
L  +  N*  FTP  IT+N  PM^? 

k2 
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Therefore  we  have  by  substitutioD 

y I  /[R(R  +  S)  +  L(L  +  N)p«l8iny<    1 

^    (R+S)2  +  (L+N)V\  +  [(R+S)Lp-R(L+N)p]co8p//  <^> 
or 

II. I /[E«+l>«L2  +  RS+LNg8]smpi     ) 

^    (R+S)«+(L+N)V'  +[SLp-'R'Sp]cospth 

Since  the  original  equations  are  symmetrical  in  z  and  p, 
R  and  S,  L  and  N,  *Me  value  for  x  is  given  by  changing  R  to  S* 
and  L  to  N  in  ^'^e  equation  for  y. 


Fia.  38. 

This  equation  for  y  gives  us  the  strength  of  the  current  iir 
the  fine  wire  coil,  and  it  shows  us  that  the  phase  of  the 
currents  x  and  y  in  the  branch  circuits  differs  from  that  of  the 
main  current  i  by  an  amount  which  depends  on  L,  N,  R  and  S. 
In  order  to  exhibit  this  in  a  simple  form  we  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  simple  trigonometrical  transformation. 

Lemma. — ^The  function  A  sin  ^  +  B  cos  ^,  where  A  and  B  are- 
constants,  may  otherwise  be  written 


where 


VA2  +  B2  8in(^+^), 
tan^=^. 
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Draw  any  reetaagle  (Fig.  38)  OP,  OQ,  and  draw  a  pair  of 
Tectangnlar  axes,  OX,  OT,  through  0.  Project  the  pomts  Q, B| P 
^mOT.    Then,  by  geometry,  if  POX-^and  POB  =  ^ 

Or-Op+Oft 

-OPain  tf+OQcoe  6, 
-OB8inBOX«OB8in(^+^); 
iience        OP8in0+OQco8^=OB8in(^+<^) 


V0P«  +  0Q«8in(tf+^). 


But  tantf-g|; 


lience         Arin^+Bcos^^  VA2+B2  8in(^+^)  ...  (8) 

where  tan  ^»:=^. 

A 

Betuming  then  to  the  equation  for  ^,  the  coefficients  of 

mupt  and  ewpim  the  equation  sire  respectively  B  (B+S) 

+  L  (L+N)^,  which  represents  the  A,  and  (B+S)  Lp-B 

^+N)p,  which  represents  the  B,  in  the  above.     Squaring 

each  of  these  expressions,  and  adding  the  results,  we  obtain 

as  a  result 

{(B+S)«  +  (L+N)2;>«}(B8+^L2). 

whence  we  finally  arrive  by  substitution  at  the  equation  for  y 

y-_j^^E_sin(p<+<?).     .     (9) 
V(R+S)»+j>»(L+N)« 

when,  tan^-?.-^^>J^:^tS.     .     (10) 

A     R(R+S)+L(L+N)2»* 

*^^"R(R+S)+L(L+N)y«' 

In  this  form  the  equation  for  y  shows  us  that  the  phase  of  y 
is  ahead  of  that  of  t,  or  that  the  main  current  lags  behind  the 
'Current  in  the  branch  S,  provided  that  S  L  is  greater  than  B  N; 
jmd  since  the  expression  for  the  current  x  is  perfectly  sym- 
jnetrical,  we  can  write  it  down  at  once,  and  it  is 

IVS«+p^N8 
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and  it  is  obvious  that  if  SL  is  greater  than  BN,  tan  ^  i& 
poaitiye,  and  tan  ff  is  negative. 

If  S L»B N,  then  there  is  no  lag,  and  the  branch  currents- 
X  and  if  agree  in  phase  with  the  main  current  i. 

The  general  result  is,  therefore,  this — ^When  an  impressed 
electromotive  force  acts  on  a  circuit  whiqh  branches  into  two,. 
having  each  self  but  no  mutual  induction,  the  main  current  lags- 
behind  the  impressed  KM.F.  in  phase,  and  the  two  branch 
currents  respectively  lag  behind  and  are  pressed  ahead  of  the 
phase  of  the  main  current. 

The  question  then  arises,  under  what  circumstances  does 
the  branch  current  which  is  in  advance  in  phase  of  the  main 
current  get  so  much  ahead  that  it  comes  into  consonance  with 
the  phase  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  ? 

To  settle  this  question,  we  shall  have  to  discuss  briefly  the^ 
question  of  the  compound  impedance  of  branch  circuits. 

§  18.  Impedance  of  Branched  Oircoits.— Lord  Bayleigh  has 
treated  the  problem  of  the  impedance  of  branched  circuits- 
under  the  assumption  that  any  number  of  circuits  are  con- 
nected in  parallel,  possessing  each  self-induction,  but  having 
no  mutual  induction.* 

The  problem  is :  Given  the  resistance  and  induction  of  each 
branch,  to  find  the  compound  resistance  and  inductance,  or 
equivalent  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  system,  for  simple 
periodic  currents  of  given  frequency. 

Let  B  and  L  be  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  any  branchy 
and  p  the  pulsation  •  2  irn.  Let  B'  and  L'  be  the  compound 
or  equivalent  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  system  of  parallel 
conductors. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  given,  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  paper,  is 

B' «  T?T"z«~'D«  Aud  L'  ■ 


" A«+p2  B2 »"«  J"     A«+|>« B» 


*S6§  Lord  Bayleigh  "On  Forced  Harmonic  Oscillations  of  Yarion^ 
Periods  -  (PhU.  Mag,,  May,  1886.  p.  379). 
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where 


and 


A-2 


B-2 


^pjj 


If  we  take,  as  usual,  tan  ^  «  ^,  and  write  (Im)  for  impedance, 
where  (Im)>»B^+j^L^,  we  can  write  the  above  relations 

R 


A=2 


B-2 


(Im)« 

L 

{Jmf 


Let  R'«  +f  L'«  be  written  (IM)2.    This  is  the  compound  or 


Fio.  39. 

equivalent  impedance  of  the  system  of  parallel  oonduotors.    It 
is  obvious  that 


where 
hence 


.    L 


A=2-^.  andB  =  2-  ^ 


(lm)« 


(IM)» 


Trvf„^ 


V     (Im)«^  ^V    (Im)«y  '^ 


/ 


Consider  the  case  of  a  pair  of  conductors  in  parallel  (Fig.  39), 
having  resistances  R  and  S  and  inductances  L  and  N,  but  no 
mutual  inductance. 
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Let  ^«+jp«L«-(Imi), 

and  „/S«+pN»"-(Iinj). 

and  JBf*+^IJ»~(m); 

(Imi)(Im«) 


or         (IM)> 


V(Im,)«+(Ixig«+2(E  S+i»»L  N) ' 


*"         ^     '      ^(B+S)«+i.»(L+N)« 

The  lag  <  of  the  main  current  just  before  braaehing,  con- 
radered  with  respect  to  the  impressed  electromotive  force,  will 
be  given  by  the  equation 

pL' 

jbL 

henee  tanc-^^-fUm) 

A  K_ 

2(Im) 
generaUy,  and  in  the  case  considered  will  be 

E       '^       5 


hence  after  reduction 

. (S«+y>Ng)yL  +  (R«+y«L^)yN 

(S»+p2N2)E  +  (R2+p2L«)S 

This  is  the  equation  which  determines  the  lag  of  phase  of  the 
current  t  behind  the  impressed  electromotiye  force  in  the  main 
branch  before  dividing  into  the  branch  currents  x  and  y  in  B 
and  S  respectively. 

Compare  this  equation  with  that  which  determines  the 
angle  by  which  the  phase  of  the  branch  current  y  in  S  is 
ahead  of  the  main  current  i.    It  is,  as  we  have  seen, 

tan(? <SL-BN)J> 

R(R+S)  +  L(L+N)/)'' 
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In  the  ezpreadons  for  tan  c  and  tan  0  pat  N»0,  and  they  both 
beccnne  equal  to 

This  ahowB  that^  when  N»0,  the  cnrrent  y  in  the  branch  S 
18  as  much  ahead  of  the  mam  current  i  as  •  is  behind  the  im- 
pressed dectromotiYe  force,  and  hence  that  y  agrees  in  phase 
with  the  impressed  K]!f.F.  acting  on  the  double  drcuit; 
in  other  words,  the  current  in  the  branch  S  is  entirely  un- 
affected by  being  joined  in  parallel  with  an  inductive 
circuit  B;  but  if  N  is  not  quite  zero,  then  the  current  in 
branch  S  is  affected,  as  regards  its  lag,  by  the  fact  of  being 
joined  in  parallel  with  an  inductive  circuit  The  nature  of 
this  affection  will  be  dependent  on  whether  SL-BN  is 

positiye  or  negative — ^that  is,  whether  ^-or  3-  is  the  greater— 
that  is,  whether  the  time-constant  of  the  B  circuit  or  the 

S  circuit  is  greater.    If  ^is  greater  than  ^,  then  tibe  current 
B  0 

^  in  S  is  ahead  of  the  main  current  t,  but  lags  behind  the  im- 

pressed  electromotive  force.    If  ~  is  less  than   -.,  then  the 

-current  y  in  S  lags  behind  the  main  current  •  in  phase,  and, 
^  forliorit  behind  the  impressed  electromotive  force. 

§  19.  Wattmeter  Measurement  of  Periodic  Power.— 
Betoming  to  the  wattmeter  problem,  let  one  of  these 
divided  circuits,  viz.,  the  one  of  resistance  B^  be  a  drcuit 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  eUdrical  power.  In  the 
ordinary  way  of  usnig  the  wattmeter  the  fine-wire  coil, 
which  we  will  assume  has  a  resistance  S,  is  placed  in  parallel 
with  the  inductive  circuity  the  thick-wire  coil  united  in  series 
with  the  inductive  drcuit  The  main  current  •  is  thus  divided 
between  the  inductive  circuit  B  and  the  wattmeter  fine-wire 
circuit  S.  The  dectro-dynamic  action  in  the  wattmeter  is  then 
one  between  a  current  in  S,  which  we  have  called  y,  and  one 
in  the  thick-wire  drcuit^  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
inductive  circuit  B^  which  we  have  called  x. 

We  have  above  arrived  at  expresdons  for  the  valaes  of  » 
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and  y.  The  question  then  arises  how  far  the  indications  giveir 
by  the  instrument,  and  which  are  due  to  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  currents  x  and  y^  and  proportional  to  their  nume- 
rical product^  are  proportional  to  the  real  power  taken  up  in 
the  circuit  B. 

The  current  x  is  the  same  as  the  current  in  B ;  hence  the 
error,  if  any,  will  result  from  the  current  y  in  S  differing  in. 
phase  or  in  proportionality  from  the  potential  difference 
between  the  ends  of  the  circuit  B. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  calibrating  the  wattmeter  the^ 
instrument  would  be  applied  to  measure  the  power  in  a  non- 
inductive  circuit  traversed  by  a  known  current,  and  having 
a  known  potential  difference  at  its  ends. 

From  this  the  real  watts  taken  up  in- the  circuit  are  known, 
and  since  the  force  required  to  bring  back  the  movable  coil 
to  its  initial  position  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
currents  in  the  fixed  and  movable  coils,  we  have  at  once  the 
desired  constant  of  the  instrument. 

If  a  wattmeter  so  calibrated  is  applied  to  measure  power  in^ 
an  inductive  circuity  there  are  three,  different  causes  of  error 
which  may  or  may  not  neutralise  each  other,  and  which  may 
cause  the  measured  watts  as  determined  by  the  instrument  ta 
be  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  real  watts  or  power 
taken  up  in  the  circuit. 

The  first  of  these  causes  of  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fine-wire  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  always  has  a  sensible  induc- 
tance^-tbat  is,  N  is  not  zero.  It  is  true  it  may  be  made  very 
smaU,  and  can  be  made  small  by  the  device  adopted  by  some 
makers  of  arranging  the  chief  part  of  the  wire  resistance  of  the- 
fine-wire  circuit  as  a  non-inductive  resistance  in  series  with  a 
small  inductive  resistance  which  forms  the  movable  ooiL  It 
follows  that  if  E  be  the  maximum  potential  difference  during 
the  period  between  those  points  to  which  the  fine-wire  cir- 
cuit is  attached,  that  the  true  average  current  in  the  fine-wire^ 

2  £ 

circuit  is  equal  to  -  .  — ^^  when  subjected  to  a  simple 

periodic  KM.F.  of  pulsation  p.  This  quantity  is  not  alwaye^ 
proportional  to  E,  but  depends  on  p.  The  effect  of  the 
impedance   of  the  fine-wire  circuit  is  always  to  make  the^ 
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true  mean  current  in  it  under  periodic  KM.F.  less  than  it 

would  be  if  produced  by  a  steady  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  true 

mean  of  the  periodic  KM.F.    But,  in  addition,  the  impedance 

cauaes  a  lag  in  phase  of  the  current  in  the  fine  wire  circuit 

behind  the  phase  of  the  potential  difference  between  its  ends. 

This  is  the  second  cause  of  error,  and  the  effect  of  this  lag  is 

dependent  upon  the  nature,  whether  inductive  or  non-inductive, 

of  the  circuit  B.    To  dissect  its  action,  first  let  us  suppose  the 

circuit  B  is  non-inductiye — that  is,  L  is  zero.  The  current  z  in 

it  wOl,  therefore,  coincide  in  phase  with  that  of  the  potential 

difference  at  the  points  of  junction. 

The  current  in  S,  viz.,  y,  will,  however,  lag  in  phase  behind 

that  of  the  potential  difference  at  the  junction.    The  effect  of 

this  lag  in  S  will  be  to  increase  the  phase  difference  between 

z  and  ^,  and  to  diminish  the  cosine  of  this  angle  of  phase 

XY 
difference.    Hence,  to  diminish  the  product  1--,  cos  3,  which 

2 

measures  the  true  mean  product  of  z  and  y,  X  and  Y  being 
their  maximum  values,  and  8  their  difference  of  phase. 
Since  by  assumption  X  agrees  in  phase  with  E,  any  re- 
daction of  the  above  product  reduces  the  instrumental 
reading,  and  makes  it  less  than  the  true-power  reading. 
If,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  circuit  possessing  induct- 
ance, and  in  which,  therefore,  there  is  a  current  z^  of  which 
the  phase  lags  behind  that  of  the  potential  difference  of  the 
junctions,  then  the  kg  in  the  current  y  in  the  circuit  S,  so 
far  from  increasing  the  difference  of  phase  of  z  and  y,  may 
operate  to  bring  them  nearer  into  accordance,  and  to  increase 
the  instrumental  reading  over  and  above  that  decrease  due  to 
the  first-named  cause  of  error. 

§  20.  Correcting  Factor  of  a  Wattmeter.— The  action  of  these 
two  causes  of  error  may  be  illustrated  and  explained  best  by 
the  geometric  method. 

Describe  a  circle  with  centre  0  (Fig.  40),  and  take  any 
line  O  A  to  represent  the  maximum  value  of  the  potential 
difference  between  the  two  points  M  M'  of  the  divided  circuit, 
of  which  S  is  the  resistance  of  the  inductive  cuxsuit  consisting 
of  the  thick  wire  of  the  wattmeter  in  series  with  the  circuit  in 
which  the  power  is  being  measured,  and  S  that  of  the  fine  wire 
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of  the  wattmeter.  Then,  as  before,  the  yertical  projectionB  of 
0  A  as  it  reyolves  represent  the  periodic  yariation  of  this 
potential  difference.  Chi  0  A  describe  a  semi-circle,  and  set  off 
on  OA  as  a  base,  two  right  angle  triangles  OCA,  OBA, 
of  which  the  sides  O  B,  B  A,  and  0  C,  G  A  are  in  the  ratio 
respectiyely  of  the  ohmic  to  the  inductiye  resistances  of  these 
circuits.  Otherwise  the  angle  A  0  B  is  one  whose  tangent 
13  p  times  the  time-constant  of  the  S  circuit,  and  A  O  C  is  one 


Fio.  40. 

whose  tangent  is  p  times  the  time  constant  of  the  B  circuit 
Take  one  Sth  portion  of  O  B,  and  set  off  0  Y  equal  to  it^ 
then,  as  in  §  13  (p.  115),  OY  represents  the  maximum  yalue 
of  the  current  in  the  S  circuit. 

Similarly,  set  off  0  X  equal  to  one  Bth  part  of  O  G,  and  OX 
represents  tiie  maximum  current  in  It.  On  0  X,  0  Y,  describe 
parallelogram  0  Y I X,  and  draw  the  diagonal  0 1,  and  produce 
it  to  OD.    Then  01  represents  the  maximum  current  just 
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before  divisioii  on  the  main  currents.  Join  AD,  AD  and  OD 
will  represent  the  compound  or  equivalent  inductive  and  ohmic 
resistance  of  the  two  circuits  R  and  S  in  parallel. 

To  prove  this  last  proposition,  we  must  refer  again  to  the 
paper  by  Lord  Bayleigh  on  *'  Forced  Harmonic  Oscillation  of 
Various  Periods"  (PhU.  Mag.,  1886). 

If  B'  represents  the  equivalent  resistance  of  a  number  of 
resiBtaBces  joined  in  parallel  between  two  points,  and  L'  repre- 
sent the  equivalent  inductance  of  the  system,  then  it  is  shown 
in  Lord  Bayleigh's  paper  that 

It-=,.  ^ andU=       ^ 


where  As  S 

and  B»Z 


R 


L 


B  and  L  being  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  any  branch, 
and  mutual  inductance  being  zero. 

Apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  under  consideration  of  the 
two  hiductive  resistances  (B,  L)  (S,  N)  in  parallel,  and  we 

have  A- - + ?— -, 

p,       L  N 

rflfecting  the  multiplication  we  have 

.     B  (S^  +  jpg  N^)  +  S  (Rg  +pg  N«) 

p,L(S>+pgN2)+N(R«+jpgLg) 
(S2+p«N«)(R2+i[>«L2      ' 

and        B--       A  R(S^  +  /)«N>)  +  S(R«+p2L2) 

A«+j9«B2=       (R  +  S)«+it>«(L  +  N)2       ' 

jj B_ L<S«+y8N>)+N(B«+/)«L>) 

"  A2  +/?«  B2  -        (R  +  S)2  +/>2  (L  +  N)2       • 
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Turning  back  to  Fig.  40,  we  see  from  the  geometry  of  it 
that,  if  the  angle  B  0  D  is  as  before  called  6^,  B  0  D «D  A  B. 

Hence  ^-S-i>Ntan^, 

since  AB^^pls  and  0  B  =>  S  by  construction, 
therefore  O  D  =  S  cos  ^  -  j[>  N  sin  d, 

But  in  §  16  we  have  found  the  value  of  tan  ^  to  be 

(SL-RN);. 

hence  substituting  we  have 

S{R(R-fS)  +  L(L+N)y«}-j?aN(SL-BN) 
^^"  (R+S)2  +  (L+N)2p2        ^      ' 

or       nn^RS(R+S)+/>^(SI^  +  RN«) 
(R  +  S)2  +  (L  +  N)2p2      • 

On  comparing  this  value  for  0  D  with  the  value  above  calcu- 
lated for  R'  we  see  they  are  equal,  and  hence  0  D  =  R'. 

So  that  on  the  same  scale  on  which  0  B  and  0  G  represent 
S  and  R,  the  individual  resistances,  0  D  represents  the  equiva- 
lent resistance  for  the  periodicity  employed.  Similarly,  it 
may  be  shown  that  A  D=^  L'.  For  the  angle  C  0  D^ff 
» angle  GAD,  and 

:^-i>L-Rtane?', 
cos^  ' 

Of  AD=pLoos^-Rsin  ^j 

and  since     tan^»,  ^  <»^-SLjg 

S(R  +  S)  +  N(L  +  N)i>2» 

a  similar  substitution  enables  us  to  see  that 

A  n  ^l>L(S^+/)^N»)+joN(Rg.f  ;t>2L2) 
(R+S)2T7L+N)V         ' 
And  this  is  equal  to  the  value  found  by  analysis  for  ;?L'. 

The  diagram  also  shows  us  many  other  things  besides  this 
construction  for  the  equivalent  resistance  and  inductance. 
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It  shows  US,  for  instance,  precisely  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
inductance  of  the  wattmeter  fine-wire  circuit,  and  what  must 
be  the  correction  applied  to  the  readings  to  get  the  real  power 
^expended  in  the  inductive  circuit. 

The  actual  reading  of  the  wattmeter  is  proportional  to  the 
true  mean  value  of  the  product  of  x  the  current  in  the  induc- 
tive circuit  "R,  and  y  the  current  in  the  fine-wire  circuit  S ; 
And  this  as  previously  shown  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of 
their  maximum  values,  and  the  cosine  of  the  difference  of 
phase. 

From  Fig.  40  (p.  140)  this  mean  value  is  therefore 

^^•^^  cosine  BOO. 

This,  however,  is  nd  the  measure  of  the  power  expended  in 
^he  B  circuit.  The  true  watts  are  proportional  to  the  mean 
product  of  X  and  a  current  equal  to  one  S^  part  of  e,  having 
a  phase  difference  equal  to  the  angle  C  0  A,  viz.,  that  of  the 
angle  of  lag  of  the  current  in  S  and  the  potential  difference 
O  A  of  its  ends ;  hence  the  real  power  or  watts  are  proportional 

to  i  f  .OX.cosiuQOOA, 

«ince  £  is  the  maximum  of  «,  viz.,  the  instantaneous  potential 
difference  between  the  extremities  of  the  branch  circuits. 

Now  0  Y  is  taken  as  one  S^  part  of  the  effective  electro- 
motive force  in  the  S  circuit;  and  on  the  same  scale,  on  which 
OA  represents  the  impressed  KM.F.,  OB  represents  the 
effective  £.]!f.F.  in  that  drcuit  Hence,  in  taking  the  reading 
of  the  wattmeter,  which  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 

^^'^^  cosine  BOO 
2 

as  the  watts,  we  are  making  an  error;  the  quantity  really 
required  is  the  value  of 

1^0  X  cosine  A  00, 

which  is  numerically  equal  to  the  real  power.    We  see  that 
two   errors  come  in — one  due   to   the   maximum   current 
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in  the  fine-wire  circuit  being  0  Y  or  -^  instead  of  ^  or  — — >- 

s  s      s 

and  the  other  due  to  the  phase  difference  being  taken  as  the- 
angle  COB  instead  of  C  AO. 

To  correct  the  instrumental  reading  or  observed  watts  to 
true  value  or  real  watts,  we  have  to  multiply  the  observed 
readings  by  two  factors. 


iV«<.  the  ratio  of        gA,,  >/S»y»N«^ 

which  is  the  correction  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  fine- 
wire  circuit  or  to  the  potential  part  of  the  wattmeter  having 
a  sensible  inductance.  The  second  is  the  ratio  of  the  cosines  ot 
the  anglesOO  Aand  0  OB,  or 

cosOOA  cosCOA         _, 

cos  COB"oos(COA-BOA)    ^ 

but  from  the  diagram 

cosine  CO  A-        ^ 


and  cosine  BOA 


s 

R 


• K  S  pi     JT 


jti^+p^W  VR2+^L«    Jr^+p^^U'  J&T^^^ 

Combinii^  these  two  corrections  into  a  single  product^  we 
get  as  the  full  correcting  factor : — 


S  •  RS+p^LN' 

BS«+y»N«B     p 
^^  BS«+p8LNS" 

N 
If  we  put  Ts»-^  where  Tg  is  the  time-constant  of  the  S^ 
o 
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or  fine-wire  circuity  and  Tr  »  ^  where  T^  is  the  time-constant 
of  the  B  circuity  we  haye 

i+P^TiTrT 

and  the  real  watts  or  power  taken  up  in  the  ebcnit  B  is 
obtamed  by  multiplying  the  observed  watts  by  F.  F  becomes 
unity  for  two  cases  when  L  and  N  are  both  zero,  and  also 
whenTa  =  TR. 

Hence,  the  ordinary  wattmeter,  applied  as  usual  to  measure 
the  dedricdl  povjer  in  a  circuit  trayersed  by  a  shnple  periodic 
current,  gives  absolutely  correct  readings  only  in  two  cases. 
First,  when  the  fine-wire  circuit  and  the  circuit  being  measured 
have  no  inductance;  second,  when  the  fine-wire  dreuit  and  the 
circuit  being  measured  have  equal  time-constants. 

But  if  Tn  is  greater  than  Tg,  then  F  is  a  proper  fraction. 
The  wattmeter  reads  too  high,  and  the  real  watts  are  less  than 
the  observed.  If  T^  is  less  than  Tg,  then  the  observed  readings 
are  too  low.  If  T^^Tg,  then  the  observed  readings  are  correct 
Hence  the  wattmeter  may  read  too  high,  too  low,  or  correct 
Generally  speaking,  it  reads  too  high,  since  the  timoHsonstant  of 
the  measured  circuit  will  most  often  be  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  fine-wire  circuit 

§  21.  Mutual  Induction  of  Two  CMrcnits  of  Ckmstant  In- 
ductance.— ^We  will  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  theory  of 
simple  periodic  currents  moving  in  circuits  of  constant  in- 
ductance by  examining  the  mutual  induction  between  two 
circuits  in  one  of  which  a  simple  periodic  electromotive  force 
operates.  We  suppose  two  circuits  to  be  so  placed  relatively  to 
each  other  that  when  a  change  of  current  occurs  in  one,  which 
18  called  the  Primary  (Pr.),  a  change  of  magnetic  induction 
takes  place  through  the  other,  called  the  Secondary  (Sec). 
We  have,  then,  to  regard  the  primary  and  secondary  as  linked 
together  by  loops  of  induction,  and  the  closed  lines  of 
induction,  together  with  the  two  circuits,  must  be  considered 
as  forming  three  links  of  a  chain.  We  shall  suppose  the 
self  and  mutual  inductance  to  be  known,  as  also  the  resistance 
of  each  circuit    The  primary  inductance  and  resistance  will 

L 
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be  denoted  by  L  and  E,  and  those  of  the  secondary  by  N 
and  S,  and  tiie  mutual  inductance  by  M.  The  primary  is 
to  be  subjected  to  a  simple  periodic  electromotive  force  of 
which  the  maximum  value  is  E,  and  the  result  ia  to  generate 
in  the  primaiy  circuit  a  primary  current,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  also  a  simple  periodic  quantity,  and  is  to  be  denoted 
by  its  maximum  value,  I^.  The  change  of  induction  through 
the  secondary  follows  the  change  of  current^  and  gives  rise  to 
an  impressed  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary  circuit, 
which,  being  represented  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  simple 
periodic  induction,  is  also  a  simple  periodic  quantity,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  simple  periodic  current  in  the  secondary,  to  be 
denoted  by  its  maximum  value  I,. 

The  general  description  of  the  phenomena  produced  in  such 
a  system  of  primary  and  secondary  circuits  connected  by  an 
air  magnetic  circuit  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  application  of  a  simple  periodic  impressed  electro- 
4iotive  force,  E,  produces  a  simple  periodic  current^  I|,  moving 
under  an  effective  electromotive  force,  B I^,  and  brings  into 
existence  a  counter  electromotive  force  of  self-induction, 
which  causes  the  primary  current  I^  to  lag  behind  £  by  an 
angle  called  the  primary  lag  0^.  If  n  is  the  frequency  of  the 
vibrations  and  2  ir  n^j?,  as  before,  then,  as  we  have  before  seen, 

tan  ^1  »  ^>  ^^^  ^^  counter  electromotive  f ortse  of   self 

induction  is  a  periodic  quantity  of  which  the  maximum 
is  L^Ii,  and  of  which  the  phase  is  90''  behind  that  of  the 
effective  electromotive  force  or  current,  or  is  in  quadrature 
witii  it.* 

2.  The  field  round  the  primary,  and  therefore  the  induction 
through  the  secondary,  is  in  consonance  with  the  primaiy 
current  I^ ;  but,  since  it  is  also  a  simple  periodic  quantity,  its 
time-rate  of  change,  and  therefore  the  impressed  electromotive 
force  in  the  secondary,  is  in  quadrature  with  the  primary 
current.    Since  the  induction  through  the  secondly,  due  to 

*  Mr.  T.  H.  Blakeeley  has  employed  the  term  in  qwtdrature  to  eaq^reas 
the  fact  that  one  simple  periodic  quantity  lags  90*  behind  another  ;  henoe 
the  electromotiYe  force  of  self-indootion  is  said  to  be  in  qtiadratwe  ynth 
the  effectiye  electromotive  force  or  current. — See  T.  H.  Blakeeley,  "On 
Magnetic  Lag,"  JBUdriGian,  May  26, 1888,  p.  88 ;  FhU.  Mag.,  July,  1888. 
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4i  current  Ij  in  the  primary,  is  M I^,  by  the  definition  of  M  the 
maximum  value  of  the  rate  of  change  of  this  induction  for  a 
pulsation  ip  is  M j)  I^ 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  in  all  dealings  with  simple 
periodic  quantities,  if  X  is  the  maximum  value  of  a  simple 
periodic  quantity  which  runs  through  its  cycle  n  times  in  a 
second,  the  maximum  value  of  its  time-rate  of  change  is  de- 
noted by  J)  X,  where  p»2ff' n. 

If,  then,  as  usual,  simple  periodic  quantities  are  denoted  by 
the  letter  signifying  their  maximum  values,  prefixing^  to  any 
one  gives  us  ihe  value  of  the  maximum  of  its  first  differential 
coefficient  with  regard  to  time,  or  p  is  here  equivalent  in 

notation  to  -=--. 
at 

3.  This  secondary  impressed  electromotive  force  gives  rise 
to  a  secondary  current^  I^,  moving  under  an  effective  secondary 
electromotive  force,  S I^,  and  creating  a  counter  electromotive 
force  of  self-induction  in  the  secondary,  represented  by  N j?  1^ 

The  secondary  current  lags  behind  tiie  secondary  impressed 
electromotive  force  by  an  angle  6^  such  that 

4.  This  secondary  current^  I^  reacts  in  its  turn  on  the 
primary,  and  it  creates  what  is  called  a  back  electroii^ptive 
force,  or  reacting  inductive  electromotive  force  on  the  primary 
circuit.  The  phase  of  this  must  be  in  consonance  with  that 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  in  the  secondary, 
and  it  is  represented  by  the  quantity  M 1^  p.  This  is 
obviously  in  quadrature  with  the  phase  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent or  secondary  effective  electromotive  force. 

5.  There  is,  then,  a  phase  difference  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  currents,  and  also  between  the  primary  impressed 
electromotive  force  and  the  primary  current. 

The  general  problem  is,  then :  Given  the  value  of  the  induc- 
tances L,  M,  N,  and  the  resistances  S^  S,  and  that  of  the  im- 
pressed electromotive  force  E  and  the  frequency  n,  find  from 
these  seven  quantities  other  four,  viz.,  the  primary  current  I^, 
the  secondary  I^  and  the  difference  of  phase  between  E,  I^ 
and  I,. 

l2 
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We  shall  attack  the  problem  geometrically,  as  this  method 
-exhibits  far  better  than  the  algebraic  method  the  relation 
between  the  various  quantities  involved.  The  method  adopted 
is  to  construct  an  electromotive  force  diagram,  in  which  all 
lines  represent  on  any  scale  volts;  and  moreover,  as  each  of  the 
quantities  considered  is  a  periodic  quantity,  the  linos  all  repre- 
sent the  maximum  value  of  each  quantity,  and  the  value  at  any 
instant  can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  projections  of  all  lines  on 
any  straight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  diagram  suitably 
placed. 

Let  0  (Fig.  41)  be  taken  as  a  centre ;  draw  any  line  0  Q', 
and  on  it  set  off  any  length,  0  T,  which  we  assume  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  maximum  of  the  primary  current.  All  other 
lines  ^l!ll  be  in  proper  proportion  to  this.  Produce  OT  to  0  Q 
so  that  O  Q  «  B  Ij.  0  Q  is  then  the  effective  electromotive  in 
the  primary  circuit.  From  Q  draw  QP  at  right  angles  to 
OQ,  and  set  offQP  equal  to  Ljp  times  OT  or  to  Lpl^;  QP 
represents  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  in  the 
primary  circuit.    Join  0  P. 

From  0  draw  0  C  at  right  angles  to  0  Q,  and  set  off  0  0 
•equal  to  M  j)  times  0  T.  0  G  is  then  equal  to  Mp  I^  and  0  0 
represents  the  impressed  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary 
circuit.  On  0  C  describe  a  semi-cirde,  and  set  off  OB,  making 

an  angle  COB  with  OG  such  that  tan  GOB=^,ortan 

C  0  B  » the  ratio  of  the  inductive  to  the  ohmic  resistance  for 
the  secondary  circuit.  Join  B  C.  On  the  same  scale  on  which 
0  G  represents  the  impressed  electromotive  force  in  the  secon- 
dary circuit,  viz.,  M^  Is)  0  B  will  then  represent  the  effective 
electromotive  force  in  the  secondary,  or  will  represent  S I^,  and 
hence,  if  0  D  is  taken  equal  to  one  S^  part  of  0  B,  OD  will 
represent  I^,  or  the  secondary  current.  Next  draw  a  line  0  K 
perpendicular  to  0  B,  and  therefore  parallel  to  B  C,  and  on  it 
set  off  a  length,  OK,  equal  to  M  J?  times  OD  or  to  M  J)  Ij.  OK 
represents  then  the  back  inductive  electromotive  force  of  the 
secondary  on  the  primary. 

The  impressed  electromotive  force  which  has  to  be  applied 
to  the  primary  to  produce  in  it  the  primary  current  0  T  and 
to  induce  in  the  secondary  the  secondary  current  OD  has 
therefore  to  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  three 
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electromotive  forces,  or  to  equilibrate  three  electromotive* 
forces,  viz.,  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  the  primary 
O  Q,  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  in  the  primary 
P  Q,  and  the  back  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  due  to 
the  inductive  effect  of  the  secondary  on  the  primary,  viz.,  0  K. 

The  resultant  of  OQ  and  QP  is  OP.  If,  then,  we  draw 
P  F  from  P,  and  make  it  equal  and  parallel  to  0  K,  and  join 
0 F,  0 F  will  be  the  resultant  of  O  Q,  QP,  and  0  K;  and 
hence  0  F  will  represent  E,  or  the  impressed  electromotive 
force  required  to  be  applied  to  the  primary  to  maintain  the 
currents  I^  and  I,. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  this  diagram  a  unit  of  length 
stands  for  a  volt,  an  ampere,  an  ohm,  and  a  secohm ;  and  hence, 
on  that  assumption,  E  represents  in  volts  the  impressed 
KM.F. — ^that  is,  the  maximum  of  the  simple  periodic  E.M.F. 
required  to  maintain  the  currents  I^  I^  of  which  OT,  0  D  re- 
present the  maximum  values.  The  relative  phases  are  in- 
dicated by  the  positions  of  these  lines.  To  obtain  the  actual 
values  of  the  E.M.F.  and  currents  at  any  instant  we  have  only 
to  take  the  projections  of  0  P',  0  T,  and  0  D  on  any  line 
drawn  through  0  suitably  placed,  and  the  magnitudes  of  these 
projections  will  give  the  required  quantities.  We  must  then' 
suppose  the  whole  diagram  to  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
without  distortion  until  the  length  of  0  F  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  maximum  value  in  volts  of  the  impressed  KM.F. 
E,  and  then  0  T  and  0  D  will  represent  the  currents  I^  and  I„ 
in  magnitude.  We  may  consider  the  two  right-angled  triangles 
0  Q  P,  0  B  C  as  pivoted  together  at  0,  and  revolving  round  0; 
the  fluctuations  of  the  projections  of  OP',  0 T,  0 D  on  any 
line  will  give  us  the  cyclic  values  of  E,  I^  and  Ij.  We  can 
next  obtain  some  useful  relations  between  these  quantities 
from  the  geometry  of  the  figure.    In  the  triangle  0  B  G, 

OC2  =  OB2  +  BC«. 

Hence  1^2  M^f::^S^  ^  +  N^^^^  I,« ; 


or  I,^^^^^±f'^\ 

I-     — M^-' 

primary  current      impedance  of  secondary 
secondary  current  Mjp 
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Mp  might  by  analogy  be  called  tbe  mutual  indactiye  re- 
flUtance. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  I^  in  terms  of  E,  and  the  inductances 
and  resistances,  we  project  the  lines  0 F  and  OP  on  the 
vertical  line  0  E,  and  express  the  fact  that  0  F  or  E  is  in  all 
cases  the  resultant  of  0  K  and  OP.  Let  the  angle  F  0  Q"  be 
called  ^  ^  is  the  angle  by  which  the  primary  current  lags 
behind  the  total  impressed  electromotive  force.  Then  0  0  B 
is  e^  and  TO  E»GOB»0v  since  QOO  and  EOB  are  both 
right  angles. 

Hence  we  have  by  resolution  on  0  E 

Ecos{<^  +  ^j)=Mi?Ia+  JW+fUl^coB(0^  +  0^; 
but  since  ^'^^i    i  -t 

we  have  by  substitution 
Ecoe(^+<>^- { -^=+ Viq:?!^  co8(d.  +  <?,  }l„ 

a  relation  established  between  E  and  I,  which  is  known  when 
^  is  known. 

Since  tan  fli  =  ^  and  tan  ^2=  ^. 

it  follows  by  an  easy  transformation  that 

hence  E« — ^-7—        ^- ■ y-rs^ 

To  find  the  value  of  <^,  suppose  that  whilst  E  and  I^  remain 
the  same  the  secondary  circuit  is  suppressed.  We  should 
then  only  have  an  impressed  electromotive  force,  E,  creating 
a  current^  I^,  and  from  the  diagram  and  from  what  has  been 
before  explained  it  is  obvious  that  the  effective  and  self-induc- 
tive electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit  would  then  be  repre- 
sented by  0  Q'  and  Q'  P'.    If  we  denote  these  by  the  symbols 
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B'  Ij  and  L'jp  I^  we  may  properly  call  B'  and  L'  the  eqoiyalent 
renstanoe  and  inductance ;  that  is  to  say,  these  quantities  are 
the  resistance  and  inductance  which  the  primary  circuit  should 
have  in  order  that,  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  removed,  the 
primaiy  impressed  electromotive  force  may  generate  in  it  the 
same  current  which  it  does  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  present 
and  the  primary  has  its  natural  resistance  B^  and  inductance  L. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  effect  of  bringing  up  the  secondary  and 
allowing  it  to  be  acted  upon  and  react  upon  the  primary  is  to 
increase  the  effective  resistance  and  diminish  the  effective  in- 
ductance  of  the  primary;  in  other  words,  the  equivalent 
resistance  of  the  primary  circuit  is  greater  and  the  equivalent 
inductance  is  less  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  secondary 
circuit 
We  have  then  to  find  the  value  of  cos  (<^  +  6^, 
Cos  (<^  +  d,)  =  cos<^  cos  d2-sin<^sin  d,; 

but         cos  <^ ■=-—==,        sin<^=— ^ — , 

and         cos  «,-—=£=,         sine, =^^^-=^; 

hence  cos  (^+  0,)^—-     ^'^"^'fP^  . 

Substituting  this  in  the  equation  connecting  £  and  I^  we 
arrive  at  

^  B'S-L'N^ 

Betuming  to  Fig.  41,  we  see  from  it  that  P'  Q'  is  parallel 
to  PQ,  and  hence,  if  we  draw  F  V  parallel  to  Q'Q,  wehave 

FQ'  =  PQ-PV 

«PQ-PFcosFPV 
-PQ-PFsin^j, 

or  L'i.I,=L^I,.MpI,||l3; 

or.  since  fS^SM^TN' 
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Also,  sgain,  OQ  repreMnts  BI^  and  OQ*  on  lihe  aame 
scale  B'lp  and 

OQ'  =  OQ+QQ' 
-OQ+FV 
-OQ+PFsinFPV 
-OQ+PFcoB^,; 

heace  E'li-RIj+Mjilj^J^; 

and  therefore         R'-E+g^^^ (B) 

These  f ommlffi  (A)  and  (B)  give  us  the  effective  inductance 
and  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit  as  affected  by  the  secon- 
dary. They  were  first  given  by  Clerk  Maxwell  in  a  paper  in 
the  Philoscphical  Transadions  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1865, 
entitled  "A  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field  " 
(FhU.  Trans.,  1865,  p.  475).* 

If  we  form  from  (A)  and  (B)  the  function  'R'S-U'Sp,  we 
find  it  to  be  M^|>>  +  B  S  -p^  L  N ;  and  hence,  by  substitution 
in  the  expression  already  given,  connecting  £  and  I^,  we 
arrive  finally  at  the  result 

Following  the  usual  nomenclature,  we  may  call  the  expression 
jJR'*  +  jo^L'^the  eguivcUerU  impedance  of  the  primary  circuit, 
and  we  have  as  the  final  result  for  the  induction  coil  of  con- 
stant inductance 
Primary  current  -      impressed  electromotive  force 
strength  equivalent  impedance  of  primary' 

circuit 

Secondary  current  ^-hjr^y.  primary  current 

strength  impedance  of  secondary  circuit ' 

*  See  also  Lord  Rayleigh  on  "  Forced  Harmonic  Oscillations  of  Tarioas 
Periods,"  PMl.  Mag.,  May,  1886,  p.  376. 
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The  angle  of  lag  of   primary  current  behind  impressed 

E.M.F  =  ^  tan  <^  =  -^^  and  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  secondary 

current   behind    the   primaiy   is  seen    to  be  90^  +  ^2   ^^ 

tan  O^^-^ ;  hence  we  have  the  values  and  relative  phases  of 

the  currents  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force. 

In  the  above  equations  we  are  to  understand  current  strengths 
and  electromotive  forces  to  be  either  the  maximum  values  or 
the  average  values  during  the  period.  If  i^  and  t,  be  the  actual 
values  at  any  time  t,  reckoning  time  from  the  instant  of  the  zero 
value  of  the  electromotive  force,  then,  from  the  principles  pre- 
viously explained  in  this  chapter,  it  is  obvious  that 

ii*=lisin(jp/-^), 

E 
or  »!  =  —===■  sin  (pt-4»\ 

and        i,^-ML=.; 

or  i, -=EL==  -==£=====  sin  (p<  +  <^  + ^2 +  907 

The  student  will  find  the  above  expressions  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  currents  can  be  deduced  by  analytical  processes 
from  the  simultaneous  equations 

L^+M^  +  Rh  =  E8ini^<, 
at  at 


at         at 


which  equations  can  be  established  for  two  circuits  by  analo- 
gous methods  to  that  by  which  in  §  11  a  current  equation 
was  arrived  at  for  one  circuity  subject  to  a  simple  periodic 
electromotive  force.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  n  is  very 
great,  or  the  alternations  extremely  rapid,  then 

*  See  Mucartand  Joubert'e  "Electricity/*  Vol.  L,  p.  621.    (To  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  Hie  Electrician,     In  2  yok.) 
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If  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  consist  of  two  equal 
circuits  so  interwound  that  for  these  circuits  LsM=N,  ^en 
for  very  rapid  alternations  we  see  that  the  secondary  current 
I,  is  equal  in  magnitude,  and.  exactly  opposite  in  phase,  to 
the  primary  current  I^  and  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  these 
currents  respectiyely  are  also  equal  and  opposite  in  direction 
at  every  instant. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MUTUAL  AND  SELF  INDUCTION. 

§  1. — ^Researches  of  Frot  Joseph  Henry.— An  early  worker 
in  the  field  of  electro-magnetic  discovery  opened  up  by  Faraday 
was  Prof.  Henry,  of  Princetown,  New  Jersey,  and  his  work 
was  fruitful  in  many  new  and  important  investigations.  An 
account  of  his  experiments  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 


Fio.  1. 

Magazine^  Vol.  XVI.,  3rd  Ser.,  1840.  (See  also  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1838,  Vol.  VI.)  As  this 
memoir  sets  before  the  reader  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  chief 
phenomena  of  mutual  induction  we  shall  reproduce  here  the 
main  portions  of  it. 

The  principal  articles  of  apparatus  used  in  the  experiments 
consisted  of  a  nimiber  of  flat  coils  of  copper  riband,  which  were 
designated  by  the  names  Coil  No.  1,  Coil  JTo.  ^,  <kc.,  also 
several  long  bobbins  of  wire,  and  these,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ribands,  were  called  Helix  No,  1,  Helix  No,  2,  &c. 
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CJoil  No.  1  was  formed  of  thirteen  pounds  of  copper  plate 
one  inch  and  a-half  wide  and  ninety-three  feet  long ;  it  was 
well  covered  with  two  coatings  of  silk,  and  was  generally  used  in 
the  form  represented  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  that  of  a  flat  spiral 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  was,  however,  sometimes  formed 
into  a  ring  of  larger  diameter,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Coil  No.  2  was  also  formed  of  copper  plate  of  the  same  width 
and  thickness  as  coil  No.  1.  It  was,  however,  only  sixty  feet 
long.  Its  form  is  shown  at  6  in  Fig.  1.  The  opening  at  the 
centre  was  sufficient  to  admit  helix  No.  1.  Coils  No.  3,  4,  6,  6, 
were  all  ahout  sixty  feet  long,  and  of  copper  plate  of  the 
same  thickness,  but  of  half  the  width  of  coil  No.  1. 


Fig.  2.    , 

Helix  No.  1  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  yards  of 
copper  wire  -^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  No.  2  of  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  yards,  and  No.  3  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  same  wire.  These  helices  were  woimd  on  bobbins  of  such 
size  as  to  fit  into  each  other,  thus  forming  one  long  helix  of 
three  thousand  yards,  or,  by  using  them  separately  and  in 
different  combinations,  seven  helices  of  different  lengths.  The 
wire  was  covered  with  cotton  thread  saturated  with  bees'  wax, 
and  between  each  stratum  of  spires  a  coating  of  silk  was 
interposed. 

Helix  No.  4,  shown  at  a,  Fig.  2,  was  formed  of  five  hundred 
and  forty-six  yards  of  wire  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
several  spires  of  which  were  insulated  by  a  coating  of  cement. 
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Helix  No.  5  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  silvered 
copper  wire,  yir^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter,  covered  with  cotton, 
and  is  of  the  form  of  No.  4. 

In  addition,  a  long  spool  of  copper  wire  covered  with  cotton, 
y^yth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  miles  long,  was  provided- 
It  was  woimd  on  a  small  axis  of  iron,  and  formed  a  solid  cylinder 
of  wire  eighteen  inches  long  and  thirteen  in  diameter. 

For  determining  the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  a 
magnetising  spiral  was  used,  which  consisted  of  about  thirty 
spires  of  copper  wire  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  so  small  as 
just  to  admit  a  sewing  needle  into  the  axis. 

Also  a  small  horseshoe  is  frequently  referred  to,  which  was 
formed  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  about  three  inches  long  and  fths 
of  an  inch  thick ;  each  leg  was  surroimded  with  about  five  feet  of 
copper  bell  wire.  This  length  was  so  small  that  only  a  current 
of  considerable  quantity  could  develop  the  magnetism  of  the  iron. 
This  instrument  was  used  for  indicating  the  existence  of  such  a 
current.  The  batteiy  which  was  used  was  a  simple  copper-zinc 
cylinder  battery,  having  about  If  square  feet  of  zinc  surface. 
In  some  experiments  a  series  of  cells  was  used,  but  most  experi- 
ments were  performed  with  one  or  two  cells  of  the  above  kind. 
The  manner  of  interrupting  the  circuit  of  the  conductor  was  by 
scraping  one  end  of  the  conductor  along  a  rasp,  held  in  contact 
with  the  battery  terminal. 

Provided  with  this  apparatus,  a  preliminary  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made  on  the  self-induction  of  these  various  coils. 
The  mode  of  operating  was  to  close  the  battery  circuit  by 
dipping  the  ends  of  a  coil  or  helix  into  two  merciuy  cups,  and 
then  to  break  the  circuit  by  lifting  out  one  end  from  its  meov 
cury  cup,  the  hands  being  at  the  same  time  in  contact  with 
the  battery  terminal  and  the  end  of  the  conductor  which  ie 
being  raised.  In  this  way  the  extra  current  or  electro-mag- 
netic discharge  of  the  coil  passed  through  the  operator's  body. 

When  the  electromotive  force  was  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
thermopile  or  a  large  single  cell,  and  the  circuit  is  the  flat  riband 
coil  No.  1,  ninety-three  feet  long,  it  was  found  to  give  brilliant 
snaps  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  when  contact  was  broken, 
but  the  shocks  were  Very  feeble,  and  could  only  be  felt  in  the 
fingers  or  through  the  tongue.     The  induced  current  in  a  short 
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coil,  which  thus  produces  deflagration,  but  not  shocks,  may,  for 
distinction,  be  called  one  of  quantity. 

When  the  length  of  the  coil  was  increased,  the  battery  being 
the  same,  the  deflagrating  power  decreased,  while  the  intensity 
of  the  shock  continually  increased.  With  five  riband  coils 
making  an  aggregate  length  of  three  hundred  feet  and  a  small 
battery,  the  deflagration  was  less  than  with  coil  No.  1,  but  the 
shocks  are  more  intense. 

There  appears  to  be,  however,  a  limit  to  this  increase  of 
intensity  of  the  shock,  and  this  takes  place  when  the  increased 
resistance  or  diminished  conduction  of  the  lengthened  coil 
begins  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  increasing  length  of 
the  current.     The  following  experiment  illustrates  this  fact. 

A  coil  of  copper  wire  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  in- 
creased in  length  by  successive  additions  of  about  thirty-two 
feet  at  a  time.  After  the  first  two  lengths,  or  sixty-four  feet, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  spark  began  to  decline,  but  the  shocks 
continually  increased  in  intensity  until  a  length  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  was  obtained,  when  the  shocks  also  began  to 
decline.  This  was,  then,  the  proper  length  to  produce  the 
maximum  effect  with  a  single  battery  and  a  wire  of  the  above 
diameter.  With  a  batteiy  of  sixty  cells  (Cruickshank's  trough), 
having  plates  four  inches  square,  scarcely  any  shock  could  be 
obtained  when  the  coil  formed  a  part  of  the  circuit.  If  the 
length  of  the  coil  was  increased,  then  the  inductive  effect 
became  very  apparent. 

When  the  current  from  ten  cells  of  the  above-mentioned 
trough  was  passed  through  the  large  spool  of  copper  wire  the 
induced  shock  was  too  severe  to  be  taken  through  the  body. 
Again,  when  a  small  batteiy  of  twenty-five  cells  having  plates 
one  inch  square,  which  alone  would  give  but  a  very  feeble  shock, 
was  used  with  helix  No.  1,  an  intense  shock  was  received  from 
the  induction  when  the  contact  was  broken.  Also  a  slight 
shock  in  this  arrangement  was  given  when  the  contact  is  formed, 
but  it  was  very  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  other.  The  spark, 
however,  with  the  long  wire  and  compound  battery  was  not  as 
brilliant  as  with  the  single  battery  and  short  riband  coil. 

When  the  shock  is  produced  from  a  long  wire  as  in  the  last 
experiments,  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  battery  may  be  very 
much  reduced  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  inten- 
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sity  of  the  shock.  A  small  battery  was  made,  formed  of  six 
pieces  of  copper  bell  wircj^  about  one  inch  and  arhalf  long,  and 
an  equal  niimber  of  pieces  of  zinc  of  the  same  size.  When  the 
current  from  this  was  passed  through  the  five  miles  of  wire  of 
the  spool  the  induced  shock  was  given  at  once  to  twenty-six 
persons  joining  hands. 

With  the  same  spool,  and  the  single  battery  iised  in  the 
former  experiments,  no  shock,  or  at  most  a  very  feeble  one, 
could  be  obtained. 

The  induced  current  in  these  last  experiments  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  ccmsiderdble  intensity  and  small  quantity. 

The  energetic  action  of  the  flat  riband  coil  in  producing 
self-induction  led  Prof.  Henry  to  conclude  that  it  would  also 
be  the  most  proper  means  for  the  exhibition  and  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  mutual  induction. 

§  2.  Mutual  Induction. — Coil  No.  1.  (see  Fig.  3)  was  arranged 
to  receive  the  current  from  a  small  battery  of  a  single  oell. 


Fio.  3. 

f 

and  coil  No.  2  was  placed  over  it  with  a  plate  of  glass  between 
to  secure  perfect  insulation.  As  often  as  the  circuit  of  No.  1 
was  interrupted  a  powerful  secondary  current  was  induced  in 
No.  2.  When  the  ends  of  the  secondary  were  joined  to  a 
magnetising  spiral  the  enclosed  needle  became  strongly  mag- 
netic. Also  when  the  ends  of  the  second  coil  were  attached 
to  a  small  water  decomposing  apparatus,  a  stream  of  gas  was 
given  off  at  each  pole,  and  when  the  secondary  current  was 
passed  through  the  wires  of  the  iron  horse-shoe  magnetism  was 
developed.    The  shock,  however,  from  the  secondary  coil 
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rsry  feeble,  and  Boarcely  felt  above  the  fingers.  This  secondaiy 
eniTent  bad,  therefore,  the  properties  of  one  of  moderate  mten* 
aty  but  considerable  quantity  when  developed  by  the  current 
in  one  flat  riband  coil  acting  on  another  flat  riband  coiL 

(}oQ  No.  1  remaining  as  before,  a  longer  coil,  formed  by 
uniting  Nob.  3,  4,  and  5,  was  substituted  for  No.  2.  With  this 
airaugement  as  a  secondary  circuity  the  magnetising  power  of 
the  current  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark  at  breaking 
oontaot  was  less  than  before,  but  the  shocks  were  more  power- 
ful— ^in  other  words,  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  was 
increased,  whilst  its  quantity  was  decreased. 

A  compound  helix  formed  by  imiting  Nos.  1  and  2  helices, 
and  therefore  containing  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  wire,  was  next  placed  on  coil  No.  1.  The  weight  of 
this  helix  happened  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  coil  No.  2, 
and  hence  the  different  effects  of  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
(as  secondary  circuit)  in  the  two  forms  of  a  long  and  short  con- 
ductor could  be  compared.  With  this  arrangement  the  mag- 
netising effects  with  the  apparatus  above-mentioned  disappeared. 
The  sparks  were  much  smaller  and  the  decomposition  less  than 
with  the  short  coil,  but  the  shock  was  almost  too  intense  to  be 
received  with  impimity  except  through  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
The  secondary  current  in  this  case  was  one  of  small  quantity 
but  of  great  intensity. 

The  following  experiment  is  important  in  establishing  the  fact 
of  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  shock  as  weU 
as  the  power  of  decomposition  with  a  wire  of  given  diameter. 

Helix  No.  5,  consisting  of  a  wire  xtt^^  ^^  <^  ^^^  ^  diameter, 
was  placed  on  coil  No.  2,  and  its  length  increased  to  about 
seven  hundred  yards.  With  this  extent  of  wire  neither  decom- 
position nor  magnetism  could  be  obtained,  but  shocks  were 
given  of  a  peculiarly  pungent  nature.  The  wire  of  the  helix 
was  further  increased  to  about  fifteen  hundred  yards ;  the  shock 
was  now  found  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  fingers. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  last  experiment  coil  No.  1  was 
formed  into  a  ring  of  sufficient  internal  diameter  to  admit  the 
great  spool  of  wire,  and  with  the  whole  length  of  this  (five 
miles)  the  shock  was  found  so  intense  as  to  be  felt  at  the 
shoulder  when  passed  only  through  the  forefinger  and  thumb. 
Sparks  and  decomposition  were  also  produced,  and  needles 
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rendered  magnetic.  The  wire  of  this  spool  was  ^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  and  we  therefore  see  from  this  experiment  that 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wire  its  length  may  be  also 
increased  with  increased  effect. 

The  preYious  experiments  were  repeated,  using  a  batteiy  of 
sixty  cells  (Cruickshank's  trough).  When  the  current  from 
this  was  passed  through  the  riband  coil  No.  1,  no  indication,  or 
a  very  feeble  one,  was  given  of  a  secondary  current  in  any  of 
the  coils  or  helices  arranged  as  in  the  preceding  experiments. 
But  when  the  long  helix  No.  1  was  placed  as  a  primary,  instead 
of  coil  No.  1,  a  powerful  inductive  action  was  product  <m  each 
of  the  circuits  used  as  before. 

First,  helices  Nos.  2  and  3  were  united  into  one  coil  and  placed 
within  helix  No.  1,  which  still  conducted  the  batteiy  current. 
With  this  disposition  a  secondary  current  was  produced,  which 
gave  intense  shocks  but  feeble  decomposition,  and  no  magnetism 
in  the  soft  iron  horsenshoe.  It  was  therefore  one  of  intensity, 
and  was  produced  by  a  battery  current  also  of  intensity. 
Instead  of  the  helix  used  in  the  last  experiment  for  receiving 
the  induction  (secondaiy ),  one  of  the  coils,  No.  3  (copper  riband), 
was  now  placed  on  helix  No.  1,  the  battery  remaining  as 
before.  With  this  arrangement  the  induced  current  gave  no 
shocks,  but  it  magnetised  the  small  horse-shoe,  and  when  the 
ends  of  the  coil  were  rubbed  together  produced  bright  spai^ 
It  had,  therefore,  the  properties  of  a  current  of  quantity,  and  it 
was  produced  by  the  induction  of  a  current  from  a  batteiy  of 
intensity.* 

This  experiment  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that 
it  was  varied  and  repeated  many  times,  but  always  with  the 
same  result ;  and  it  therefore  established  the  fact  th4U  an  ifUenr 
dty  curreiU  can  induce  <me  of  quantity^  and  by  the  preceding 
experiments  the  converse  has  also  been  shown,  that  a  quantity 
current  can  induce  cne  of  intensity. 

*  ThiB  last  experiment  b  very  interesting,  as  showing  th&t  in  18S8  Plrot 
Henry  had  already  realised  that  which  is  sometimes  called  the  reverse  nse 
of  the  induction  coil.  He  had  employed  a  corrent  flowing  in  a  fine  wire  of 
many  tmns  and  moving  nnder  a  high  electromotive  force,  to  Induce  a  cur- 
rent of  greater  strength  in  a  secondary  drcoit,  consisting  of  a  Cesser  number 
of  turns  of  copper  riband,  and  moving  under  a  less  electromotive  forceu  In 
other  words,  he  had  constructed  a  ffap-doiM  tran^ormer.  Note  ProL. 
Henry's  explidt  statement  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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§  3.  Xndnetion  at  a  Distance, — In  the  experiments  on  mutual 
induction  detailed  above,  the  primary  circuit  was  separated 
from  the  secondary  only  by  a  pane  of  glass,  but  the  action  was 
-so  energetic  that  an  obvious  experiment  was  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  distance  on  the  mutual  induction.  For  this  purpose 
coil  No.  1  was  formed  into  a  ring  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
(see  Kg.  4),  and  helix  No.  4  placed  as  shown.  When  the  helix 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  from  the  middle  of 
the  plane  of  the  ring,  shocks  could  be  perceived  through  the 
tongue,  and  these  rapidly  increased  in  intensity  as  the  helix 
was  lowered,  and  when  it  reached  the  plane  of  the  ring  they 
were  quite  severe!     The  effect,  however,  was  still  greater  when 


Fig.  4. 

the  helix  was  moved  from  the  centre  to  the  inner  circumference, 
as  at  (^  but  when  it  was  placed  without  the  ring,  in  contact 
with  the  outer  circumference  at  6,  the  shocks  were  very  slight, 
and  when  placed  within,  but  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  ring,  not  the  least  effect  could  be  observed.  Coil 
No.  1  remaining  as  before  (the  primary)  helix  No.  1,  which  was 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  was  substituted  for  the  small  helix  in 
the  last  experiment)  and  with  this  the  effect  at  a  distance  was 
much  increased.  When  coil  No.  2  was  added  to  coil  No.  1,  and 
the  currents  from  two  small  batteries  sent  through,  these 
shocks  were  distinctly  perceptible  through  the  tongue  when  the 
distance  of  the  pkmes  of  the  coil  and  the  three  helices  xmited 
as  one  waa  increased  to  thirty-six  inches.    The  action  at  a  dis- 
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tance  was  still  further  increased  by  coiling  the  long  wire  of  the 
large  spool  into  the  form  of  a  ring  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
placing  parallel  to  this  another  ring  formed  of  the  four  ribanda 
of  coils  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  When  a  current  from' a  single  cell, 
haying  thirty-five  feet  of  zinc  surface,  was  passed  through  the 
riband  conductor,  shocks  through  the  tongue  were  felt  when 
the  rings  were  separated  to  a  distance  of  four  feet.  In  n.nn^K^ 
experiment  to  illustrate  induction  across  a  distance  Prof.  Henry 
{PhU.  Mag,,  Vol.  XVIIL,  1841,  3id  Series,  p.  492)  joined  aU 
his  coils,  so  as  to  form  a  single  conductor  of  about  400  feet  in 
length,  and  this  was  rolled  into  a  ring  of  five  and  arhalf  feet 
in  diameter  and  suspended  vertically  against  a  door.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  and  opposite  to  the  coil,  was  placed  a 
helix  formed  of  upwards  of  a  mile  of  copper  wire  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  wound  in  a  hoop  of  four  feet  in 
diameter.  With  this  arrangement^  and  with  a  battery  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  square  feet  of  zinc  surface  divided  into 
eight  elements,  shocks  were  perceptible  on  the  tongue  when  the 
two  conductors  were  separated  by  a  distance  <^  seven  feet»  and 
at  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  feet  the  shocks  were 
quite  severe. 

In  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Prof.  Henry  per- 
formed the  experiments  described  above,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  placed  in  our  hands  an  appliance  vastly  more  delicate 
than  physiological  shock  for  detecting  induction  at  a  distance, 
viz.,  the  articulating  telephone  receiver.  Aided  by  this,  it  has 
recently  been  found  possible  to  find  indications  of  the  mutual 
induction  between  conductors  separated  by  miles  instead  of  feet. 

Along  the  Gray's  Inn-road,  London,  the  English  Post-office 
service  has  a  line  of  iron  pipes  buried  underground  canying 
many  telegraph  wires.  The  United  Telephone  Company  has  a 
line  of  open  wires  along  the  same  route  over  the  housetops^ 
situated  80ft.  from  the  underground  wires.  Considerable  dis- 
turbances were  experienced  on  the  telephone  circuit,  and  even 
Morse  signals  were  read,  which  were  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
continuous  and  parallel  telegraph  circuits.  A  vexy  careful  series 
of  experiments,*  extending  over  some  period,  proved  unmia- 

♦  Mr.  W.  H.  Preeoe  on  "Indaction  between  "Wires  and  Witw**  {The 
Electrician,  VoL  XVIL,  1886,  p.  410;  Britith  AstocioHon  Sepori,  Bizming- 
bam,  1886). 
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takkably  tliat  it  was  so,  and  that  the  well-known  pattering  dis- 
thrbances  due  to  induction  are  experienced  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  was  anticipated. 

Experiments  conducted  on  the  Newcastle  Town  Moor  extended 
the  area  of  the  disturbance  to  a  distance  of  3,000ft.,  while 
^ects  were  detected  on  parallel  lines  of  telegraph  between 
Durham  and  Darlington  at  a  distance  of  10^  miles.  But  the 
greatest  distance  experimented  upon  was  between  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  the  Border,  when  two  lines  of  wire  40  miles  apart 
were  affected  the  one  by  the  other,  sounds  produced  at  New- 
castle on  the  Jedburgh  line  being  distinctly  heard  at  Gretna  on 
a  parallel  line,  though  no  wires  connected  the  two  places. 

Distinct  conversation  has  been  held  by  telephone  through  the 
air  without  any  wire  through  a  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  this  distance  can  probably  be  much  exceeded. 

Effects  are  not  confined  to  the  air,  for  submarine  cables  half 
«  mfle  apart  in  the  sea  disturb  each  other.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  inductive  effects  above  described  as  taking 
place  over  very  large  distances  above  mentioned  are  not  com- 
plicated by  leakage,  and  that  the  true  inductive  effect  would 
be  too  small  to  be  observed.  The  question  of  the  limiting  dis- 
tance of  detectable  induction  would  require  for  its  settlement 
the  highest  attainable  perfection  in  insulating  the  circuits  and 
special  qualifications  in  the  locality  in  isolation  from  all  other 
telegraph  and  telephone  circuits. 

Practical  application  of  induction  across  large  air  spaces  has 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  canying  on  telegraphic  communi- 
eation  with  railway  trains  when  in  motion.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  this  has  been  accomplished.  (1)  The  mag- 
neto-induction method,  which  was  devised  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Phelpf 
and  tried  about  the  year  1885  on  a  line  about  15  miles  long 
between  Haarlem  River  and  New  Rochelle  Junction,  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  other  system  (2)  the  principle  involved 
is  that  of  electrostatic  induction,  and  after  having  been  sug- 
gested in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  form  by  Mr.  W.  Wiley  Smith 
in  1881  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  247,127)  has  been  worked  out  in 
great  detail  by  Messrs.  Edison  and  Gilliland. 

In  the  magneto-induction  system  a  telegraphic  car  attached 
to  the  train  carries  a  great  circuit  of  wire  wound  on  a  frame 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  car,  and  so  placed  that  one 
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side  of  the  windings  is  as  near  the  track  as  possible,  and  one 
side  as  high  above  as  the  height  of  the  car  will  permit.  Between 
the  rails  is  laid  down  a  fixed  insulated  conductor,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  a  current  in  this  last  induce  currents  in  the 
lower  side  of  the  large  coil  carried  on  the  car.  The  secondary 
current  so  induced  is  detected  bj  a  telephone  and  by  suitable 
interruptions.  A  Morse  code  of  audible  signals  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  fixed  conductor  to  the  moving  train.  The 
signals  are  thus  made  to  jump  over  the  air  space,  and  continuous 
communications  can  be  kept  up  between  a  station  or  stations 
in  connection  with  the  fixed  conductor  and  a  person  in  the 
moving  telegraph  car. 

Mr.  Phelps  used  a  conductor  of  No.  12  (A.G.)  insulated  wire, 
which  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  small  wooden  trough  mounted  on 
blocks  attached  to  the  sleepers.  The  car  containing  the  tele- 
graphing instruments  carried  beneath  its  floor,  and  about  7in. 
above  the  rail  level,  a  2in.  iron  pipe,  in  which  was  a  rubber 
tube  holding  about  90  convolutions  of  No.  14  (A.G.)  copper 
wire,  so  connected  as  to  form  a  continuous  circuit  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  long,  and  presenting  something  like  three^uarters 
of  a  mile  of  wire  parallel  to  the  primary  line  wire  mounted 
between  the  metals.  The  instruments  consisted  of  a  delicate 
polarised  relay  as  a  receiving  instrument^  which  acted  as  a^ 
sounder,  and  a  ''buzzer,"  or  rapid  current-breaker,  for  trans- 
mitting signals  by  means  of  the  Morse  key,  which  were  received 
at  the  station  in  a  telephone.  This  arrangement  was  so  for  a 
practical  success  that  Mr.  Phelps  was  encouraged  to  proceed; 
but  meantime  it  was  discovered  that  the  patent  above  referred 
to  had  already  been  issued,  while  Edison  and  Gilliland  had  also 
been  working  on  similar  lines.  In  Wiley  Smith's  specification 
no  mention  is  made  of  a  ''  buzzer,"  which  turns  out  to  be  an 
important  feature  in  the  invention;  but  the  practical  success  of 
the  experiments  made  is  due  to  a  combination  of  the  devices  of 
Phelps,  Edison,  and  Gilliland.  The  latest  system  is  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Phelps,  briefly  described  above,  in  that  it  dis- 
penses with  the  insulated  line  wire  laid  between  the  metals, 
and  uses  ordinary  telegraph  wires  strung  on  what  are  known  as 
short  poles  alongside  the  permanent  way.  The  line  wire  is,  in 
fact^  stretched  on  poles  about  16ft.  high  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  8ft.  from  the  rails.    About  54  miles  of  the  Lehigh 
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Yalley  Railroad,  U.S.,  from  Perth  Junction  to  Easton,  haye  been 
80  fitted,  and  on  that  piece  of  road  experiments  were  made  in 
1887.  As  a  rule  the  roof  of  the  car,  usually  sheathed  with 
metal,  is  available  for  secnring  the  necessary  electrical  condi- 
tion, but  where  a  metal  coYering  is  absent,  all  that  is  necessary 
IS  to  attach  a  wire  or  rod  to  the  roof  and  another  to  some  poi^ 
iion  of  the  metallic  or  rolling  part  of  the  coach  in  order  to 
obtain  ''  earth."  The  instruments  are  inserted  in  this  circuit, 
and  comprise  a  12-cell  chromic  acid  battery  (the  cells  being  2in. 
-wide  by  4in.  deep),  which  is  closed  on  an  induction  coil  having 
a  primary  of  about  3  ohms  and  a  secondaiy  of  about  500  ohms, 
and  provided  with  an  ordinary  vibrating  make^tnd-break. 
The  messages  are  sent  by  means  of  a  Morse  key  placed  in  the 
secondary  circuit,  this  key  being  of  the  double-pointed  kind 
with  extra  contact.  The  receiving  telephone  has  a  resistance 
of  about  1,000  ohms ;  but  Mr.  Phelps  states  that  even  when 
wound  so  as  to  have  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms  the  sound  is 
quite  clear,  so  high  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  induction 
on  the  roof.  The  car-roo£3  are  frequently  of  metal,  usually 
painted  tin  plates,  sheet  zinc,  or  galvanised  iron,  and  these 
answer  admirably  as  inductive  receivers ;  but  where  the  roofs 
are  of  wood,  covered  with  painted  canvas,  an  iron  or  brass 
rod  or  tube,  |in.  in  diameter,  is  carried  along  under  the  eaves 
throughout  the  length  of  the  train.  The  metallio  roof  or  the 
rod  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  secondaiy  of  an  induction 
coil,  while  the  primary  of  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  front 
contact  of  the  double-pointed  key,  and  through  that  with  the 
battery.  Opposite  the  core  of  the  coil  is  the  "buzzer,"  which 
transmits  a  series  of  impulses  to  the  line  whenever  the  key  is 
worked.  The  extra  contact,  which  is  placed  on  the  upper  sur- 
fetce  of  the  front  contact  of  the  key,  closes  the  secondary  circuity 
and  allows  the  charges  to  be  sent  into  the  roof,  while,  when  the 
key  is  on  the  back  contact^  the  secondary  4nd  primary  coils 
are  cut  out^  and  the  charge  from  the  roof  then  passes  direct  to 
the  key  and  through  the  telephone  to  earth,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  made  by  connecting  wires  from  the  coil  and  the  telephone  to 
one  of  the  axle-boxes.  The  coil  and  the  key,  with  suitable  con- 
nections, are  mounted  on  a  board  which  is  large  enough  to 
contain  a  telegraph  form  besides,  and  the  telephone  is  attached 
by  flexible  connections,  and  is,  when  in  use,  strapped  to  the 
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operator's  head.  The  batteiy  is  put  up  in  a  case  with  a  handle, 
80  that  the  whole  apparatus  can  be  carried  from  one  end  of  a 
train  to  the  other.  The  arrangements  at  the  terminal  and 
other  stations  on  the  line,  so  far  as  induction  telegraphy  is  oonr 
cemed,  are  practically  identical  with  those  in  the  railway  coach; 
but  in  addition  they  have  a  duplex  Morse  equipment,  by  which 
ordinary  messages  can  be  sent  by  the  dot-and-dash  cfystem. 


Fia.  & 

§  4.  Induced  Onxrents  of  Hi^er  Orders. — ^Experiments  to  be 
referred  to  presently  led  Prof.  Henry  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
secondary  currents,  though  only  of  momentary  duration,  should 
also  be  able  in  their  turn  to  induce  others  in  neighbouring 
conductors,  and  it  was  found  on  trial  that  this  was  the  case. 

A  primary  current  was  passed  through  coil  No.  1,  while 
coil  No  2  was  placed  over  it  to  receive  the  secondary  curr«it| 
and  the  ends  of  this  last  coil  joined  to  a  third  coil,  No.  3.  By 
chis  disposition  the  secondary  current  passes  through  No.  3,  and 
since  this  was  at  a  distance  (su  Fig.  5),  and  beyond  the  influence 


of  the  primary,  its  separate  induction  could  be  rendered  mani- 
fest by  the  effects  on  helix  No.  1,  arranged  as  a  secondary 
circuit  to  this  third  cofl.  When  the  handles  a  6  of  the  last 
helix  d  were  grasped  a  powerful  shock  was  received,  proving 
the  induction  of  t^terHary  current  in  the  last  coiL   By  a  similar 
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more  extended  arrangement  (shovn  in  Fig.  6)  shocks  were 
leoeiYed  from  currents  of  a  fovrth  and  fifth  order ;  and  with  a 
more  powerful  primary  current  and  additional  coils,  a  still 
greater  number  of  successiye  inductions  might  be  obtained. 

It  was  found  that  with  a  small  battery  a  shock  could  be 
given  from  the  current  of  the  third  order  to  25  persons  joining 
hands ;  also  shocks  perceptible  in  the  arms  were  obtained  from 
a  current  of  the  fifth  order. 

When  the  long  helix  is  placed  over  a  secondary  current 
generated  in  a  short  coil,  and  which  is  one  of  quantity,  a  ter- 
tiary current  of  intendty  was  obtained  capable  of  producing 
shocks.  When  the  intensity  current  of  the  last  experiment  was 
passed  through  a  second  helix  and  another  flat  riband  coil 
J>laced  over  this  (»e*  Fig.  7),  a  quantity  current  is  again  pro- 
educed.    Therefore,  in  the  case  of  these  currents  of  higher  orders 


Fig.  7* 

^  quawUty  current  can  he  induced  from  one  of  intensity,  and  ths 
converse* 

The  arrangement  in  Fig.  6  shows  these  different  results  pro- 
duced at  o;ice.  The  induction  from  coil  No.  3  to  helix  No.  1 
produces  an  intensity  current,  and  from  helix  No.  2  to  coil 
No.  4  a  quantity  current. 

The  next  stage  in  Prof.  Henry's  inqxiiry  had  reference  to  the 
direction  of  these  induced  currents.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a 
current  on  starting  in  a  conductor  induces  an  inverse  or  oppo- 
sitely directed  induced  current  in  a  neighbouring  secondary 
•circuit,  and  a  direct  or  like  directed  induced  current  on  stopping, 
it  is  evident  that  analogy  points  to  the  fact  that  each  tertiary 
4nirrent  must  consist,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  two  oppositely 
directed  currents,  succeeding  each  other  instantaneously.  For 
£Lt  the  "make"  or  "break"  of   the   primary  the  secondary 
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circuit  is  traversed  by  a  brief  secondary  current  in  **  opposite  ^. 
or  ^'  like  "  direction.  We  shall  speak  of  these  as  the  inverae  and 
direct  secondary  currents  produced  on  closing  or  opening  the 
primaiy  circuit. 

Each  of  these  secondary  currents  rises  to  a  maximum  and 
then  sinks  to  zero  again.  If  there  is  a  tertiary  circuit  present^ 
then  during  the  rise  of  the  secondary  current  to  its  maximum 
it  is  developing  an  inverse  tertiary,  and  during  its  decrease  to 
zero  a  direct  tertiary  current.  Since,  as  we  shall  see,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  secondary  current  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  these  two  component  tertiary  currents  must  succeed 
each  other  at  an  excessively  short  interval  of  time.  Physio- 
logically  their  separate  effect  is,  so  to  speak,  lumped  into  one^* 
and  they  make  themselves  felt  as  a  shock.  Prof.  Henry  adopted 
the  method  of  employing  a  magnetising  spiral  containing  at 
sewing  needle  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  these 
induced  currents  of  higher  order.  By  inserting  such  a  spiral 
in  the  circuit  of  the  successive  conductors  and  noting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetisation  of  the  steel  needle  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  exists  an  alternation  in  the  direction  of 
the  currents  of  the  several  orders,  and  that  the  directions  of 
the  several  induced  currents  could  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
at  the  "  make  "  of  the  primary  we  get  an  inverse  secondary,  a 
direct  tertiary  and  inverse  quartemary  current^  and  so  on ;  or^ 
symbolically : — 


Primary  cwrrent 

started 

stopped 

Secondary      „ 

inverse  - 

direct 

Tertiary        „ 

direct     + 

inverse 

Qnartemary  „ 

inverse  - 

direct 

ifec. 

ike. 

The  use  of  a  magnetising  spiral  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
direction  of  an  induced  current  is,  however,  liable  to  lead  to 
errors  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  direction  of  currents,  and 
the  above  experiment  caimot  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  whole  phenomena  of  induced  currents  of 
higher  orders.  Before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  effects  which  here  present  themselves^ 
it  will  be  of  assistance  to  gather  together  the  principal  observa- 
tions on  the  induction  of  transient  electric  currents. 
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§  6.  Xndnctire  EffeetB  Frodnced  by  Transient  Electric  Onr- 
rants. — Since  aecondaiy  currents,  which  have,  as  we  shall  see,  veiy 
brief  duration,  can  in  turn  generate  induction  currents  of  lugher 
orders,  it  was  an  obvious  inference  that  Lejden  jar  discharges 
or  the  transient  currents  formed  by  discharging  charged  con- 
ductors, should  in  like  maimer  be  able  to  give  rise  to  a  family 
of  induced  currents  in  suitably  placed  circuits.  Prof.  Henxy 
opened  up  this  field  of  research,  and  it  has  been  also  diligently 
cultivated  by  Marianini,  Abria,  Matteucci,  Beiss,  Verdet,  and 
many  other  physicists.  Henry's  first  experiment  was  as  follows : 
A  hollow  glass  cylinder  (see  Fig.  8)  of  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  was  prepared  with  a  narrow  riband  of  tinfoil  about 
thirty  feet  long  pasted  spirally  around  the  outside,  and  a 
riband  of  the  same  length  pasted  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  cor^ 


Fig.  8. 

responding  spires  of  the  two  were  directly  opposite  each  other. 
The  ends  of  the  inner  spiral  passed  out  of  the  cylinder  through 
a  glass  tube  to  prevent  direct  communication  between  the  two 
circuits.  When  the  ends  of  the  inner  riband  were  joined  by  the 
magnetising  spiral  containing  a  sewing  needle  and  a  discharge 
from  a  half-gallon  jar  sent  through  the  outer  riband,  the  needle 
was  strongly  magnetised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  an  in- 
duced current  through  the  inner  riband  in  the  same  direcHon  as 
that  of  the  current  of  the  jar.  If  instead  of  using  the  magnetising 
spiral  the  ends  of  the  inner  riband  were  brought  near  together, 
a  small  spark  was  detected  at  the  instant  of  sending  a  jar  dis- 
charge through  the  outer  conductor.  Experiments  were  next 
made  in  reference  to  the  production  of  induced  current  of 
different  orders  by  electric  discharges.      For  this  purpose  a 
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iseries  of  glass  cylinders  with  tinfoil  spirals  pasted  on  them  was 
prepared  and  joined  up  so  that  the  inner  spiral  of  one  cylinder 
was  in  connection  with  the  outer  spiral  of  another.  When  a 
discharge  was  passed  through  the  outer  riband  of  the  first 
cylinder  it  produced  an  induced  secondary  discharge  circulating 
in  the  inner  spiral  of  the  first  and  the  outer  spiral  of  the  second 
cylinder.  This  in  turn  generated  a  tertiary  current^  and  so 
forth.  Each  of  these  discharges  was  a  brief  wave  of  current^ 
and  by  the  use  of  the  magnetising  spiral  in  each  circuit  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  discharge. 
Here,  however,  an  anomaly  presented  itself.  By  the  use  of 
^his  magnetising  spiral  it  appeared  that  the  induced  dischaiges 
were  all  in  the  same  direction.  Leyden  jar  discharges  were  then 
passed  through  the  first  member  of  the  series  of  coils  and  helices 
used  in  the  experiments  on  galvanic  currents,  and  here  the 
directions  of  the  induced  discharges  in  the  several  conductors 
were  found  to  attentate.  After  various  experiments  Prof.  Henry 
considered  that  he  had  found  the  solution  of  this  anomaly  in  the 
difierent  distances  of  the  inducing  and  inductive  circuits.  As 
an  experiment  illustrating  this  he  gives  the  following : — ^Two 
narrow  strips  of  tinfoil  about  twelve  feet  long  were  stretched 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  by  thin  plates  of  mica  to 
the  distance  of  about  ^th  of  an  inch.  When  a  discharge  from 
a  half-gallon  jar  was  passed  through  one  of  these  an  induced 
cun^nt  in  the  saim  direction  was  obtained  from  the  other. 
When  the  ribands  were  separated  to  a  distance  of  about  ^th  of 
an  inch,  no  induced  current,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 
efiect  in  the  magnetising  spiral,  could  be  obtained.  When  the 
circuits  were  still  further  separated  the  induced  current  re- 
appeared, but  in  the  oppodte  direction  to  the  primary  disohaige. 
The  distance  at  which  the  induced  discharge  changes  direction 
appears,  according  to  Prof.  Henry,  to  be  dependent  on  a 
number  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  capacity  and  charge  of 
the  jar,  and  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  wires. 

With  a  battery  of  eight  half-gallon  jars  and  parallel  wires  ol 
about  ten  feet  long,  the  change  in  direction  did  not  take  place 
until  the  wires  were  separated  by  twelve  or  fifteen  inches. 

The  currents  of  all  the  higher  orders  were  found  to  change 
sign  with  a  change  in  the  distance  between  the  inducing  and 
inductive  circuit. 
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One  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Henry  to  illustrate 
the  induction  effect  of  jar  dischargee  across  considerable  dis- 
tances. In  this  case  a  primary  circuit  was  formed  consisting 
of  an  insulated  wire  eighty  feet  long.  Around  this  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  was 
another  wire  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  When  the 
discharge  from  thirty  large  Leyden  jars  was  sent  through  the 
primary  wire  an  induced  discharge  was  obtained  in  the  other 
sufficiently  strong  to  magnetise  to  saturation  a  small  needle 
placed  in  a  magnetising  spiral  interpolated  in  the  secondaiy 
circuit.  We  may,  howeyer,  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  all 
these  experiments  directed  to  determine  the  direction  of 
induced  discharges  in  which  the  magnetising  power  of  the 
discharge  is  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  are  difficult  to 
interpret)  and  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the 
conclusions  thus  drawn.  Leaving  out  of  account  for  the 
moment  all  consideration  of  what  are  called  electric  oscilla- 
tions^ to  which  we  shall  allude  subsequently,  we  can  say 
that  if  two  discharges  are  passed  through  a  magnetising 
spiral,  the  discharges  being  oppositely  directed  and  of  equal 
quaaUity  but  different  durations^  the  resulting  direction  of 
magnetisation  will  be  dependent  upon  several  conflicting 
elements.  Speaking  generally,  the  intensity  of  magnetisation 
is  determined  by  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  maximum 
current  strength  during  the  discharge,  and  of  two  discharges 
having  equal  quantity,  the  one  lasting  the  shortest  time  would 
rise  to  the  highest  current  strength  during  the  period  of  the 
discharge,  and  exercise  the  greatest  magnetising  force.  Even 
then  it  would  not  be  safe  to  draw  too  pronounced  a  con- 
clusion from  the  direction  of  magnetisation  as  to  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  maxima  of  two  alternate  discharge  currents 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  for,  as  Abria  has  pointed  out* 
long  ago,  the  demagnetisation  of  a  steel  needle  requires  a  less 
magnetising  force  than  that  necessary  to  magnetise  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  hence  the  final  results  are  complicated 
by  the  relative  order  of  imposition  as  well  as  the  relative 
maximum  magnitude  of  the  magnetising  discharge  currents. 
One  fact  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to 

*  Abzia,  Ai¥n,  de  Chem.  et  de  Phy%,,  [3]  Vol.  I.,  p.  429, 18M. 
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interpret  these  results  of  Prof.  Henry  is  that  the  magnetismg 
current  whose  direction  we  axe  seeking  to  determine  acts  by 
induction  on  the  mass  of  the  needle  or  iron  in  the  testing  mag- 
netising coil,  and  generates  in  its  mass  induction  currents  circu- 
lating round  its  surface.  Under  the  head  of  Magnetic  Screening 
in  a  later  section  we  shall  examine  the  circumstances  imder 
which  such  currents  induced  in  a  metallic  mass  shield  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  conducting  circuits  lying  beyond  them 
from  inductive  effects.  Meanwhile  we  can  say  that  the  effect 
of  a  veiy  mdden  discharge  in  one  direction  in  the  magnetising 
ooil  is  to  induce  eddy  currents  in  the  surface  of  the  needle 
whidi  shield  the  inner  and  deeper  portions  of  the  steel  from 
the  magnetising  action,  and  the  resulting  magnetisation  is 
chiefly  superficial.  If,  however,  the  discharge  is  prolonged  or 
dragged  out  whilst  retaining  the  same  electric  quantity,  the 
shidding  action  will  not  be  so  pronounced,  and  the  magnetisa- 
tion will  penetrate  deeper  down  into  the  mass  of  the  steeL 
Accordingly  two  equal  discharges,  t.6.,  discharges  of  equal 
quantity,  may  produce  a  greater  or  less  magnetic  moment  in 
the  steel,  according  as  the  duration  of  the  same  is  greater 
or  less,  a  very  sudden  discharge  having  much  less  relative 
magnetic-moment-producing  power  than  the  same  quantity 
more  dragged  out.  We  may  in  general  also  say  that  the  mag- 
netising power  of  a  discharge  current  is  determined  by  the 
value  of  the  maximum  current  strength  during  the  discharge, 
and  hence,  of  two  equal  quantity  discharges,  the  one  which 
lasts  the  shorter  time,  and  which  ihas,  therefore,  the  greatest 
maximum  value,  will,  if  the  discharges  are  approximately  equal 
in  duration,  produce  the  greatest  magnetising  effect. 

The  tertiary  currents,  produced  by  ordinary  galvanic  currctots^ 
and  the  secondary  currents,  produced  by  Leyden  jar  dischazges, 
consist^  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  simplest  form  of  a  double  dis- 
charge or  flow,  one  part  inverWy  or  oppositely  directed  to  its 
inducing  parent  current,  and  the  succeeding  part  directy  or 
similarly  directed,  the  two  component  currents  of  the  total 
discharge  having  equal  quantity  but  different  durations.  In 
general  the  first  portion,  or  the  inverse  current,  is  that  which 
has  the  greatest  maximum  value  and  the  shortest  duration,  the 
second  half,  or  the  direct  current,  being  more  dragged  out  in 
time ;  and,  for  a  reason  to  be  stated  further  on,  the  approxima- 
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tion  of  the  induced  and  inducing  circuits  exaggerates  this 
difference,  or  increases  the  maximum  value  of  the  inyerse 
euirent  at  the  expense  of  its  duration.  The  explanation  which 
may  be  offered,  then,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetisation  of 
steel  by  tertiary  currents,  or  by  the  secondary  currents  due 
to  Leyden  jar  discharges,  is  as  follows: — ^When  the  induced 
and  inducing  circuits  are  not  very  near  to  each  other,  and  when 
the  inducing  current  reaches  its  maximum  not  very  suddenly, 
the  two  halves  of  the  induction  current  are  not  veiy  different 
In  duration,  but  the  first  or  inverse  current  has,  of  the  two,  a 
rather  greater  maximum  and  less  duration.  There  results  then 
&  magnetisation  in  the  needle,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  in  the 
direction  produced  by  the  inverse  current,  and  the  inference 
from  the  direction  of  magnetisation  is  that  the  induced  and 
inducing  currents  are  in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  however, 
the  inducing  current  reaches  its  maximum  value  very  suddenly, 
as  it  does  if  the  circuits  are  very  close,  then  the  first  half,  or 
the  inverse  induced  current,  is  so  brief  in  its  duration  that  the 
magnetisation  of  the  needle  due  to  it  is  very  superficial.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  magnetisation  due  to  the  rather  more  pro- 
longed direct  current  is  more  diffused  through  the  needle,  and 
the  resultant  magnetisation  found  on  testing  the  needle  is  that 
apparently  due  to  the  direct  current,  and  the  inference  from 
the  resulting  magnetism  of  the  needle  would  be  that  the 
induced  and  inducing  currents  are  in  the  same  direction.  By 
some  such  explanation  as  the  above  we  may  reconcile  these 
anomalous  resiilts  of  Prof.  Henry  with  known  facts,  but  it  is 
evident,  since  the  resulting  magnetisation  of  the  needle  is  an 
effect  determined  by  the  relative  maximum  values  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  total  induced  current,  and  by  their  duration,  as 
'  well  as  by  their  order  of  superposition,  that  considerable  caution 
is  necessary  in  attempting  to  interpret  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  with  a  magnetising  helix.  Henry  was  followed 
in  the  same  field  of  investigation  by  Abria,  Marianini, 
Eeiss,  and  Matteucd.  Matteuoci  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  induced  discharges  by  employing  a  pro- 
cess founded  upon  the  experiment  of  the  pierced  card,  in 
which  the  hole  made  by  the  spark  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  card 
is  always  nearer  to  the  negative  electrode.  By  means  of  this 
process,  combined  with  the  employment  of  the  galvanometer, 
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MAtteucci  considered  that  the  inductive  discharges  are  deter- 
mined by  the  following  law: — If  the  inducing  and  induced 
circuit  are  both  closed,  the  induced  discharge  is  in  the  oppagite 
direction  to  the  inducing  discharge.  I^  however,  the  induced 
circuit  is  interrupted  at  any  point  so  that  there  is  a  spark,  the 
induced  discharge  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing. 
Abandoning  these  methods  above  described,  M.  Yerdet*  em- 
ployed another,  which  depends  upon  the  polarisaUon  of  elec- 
trodes in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

From  more  recent  knowledge  we  may  state  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  alternate  currents  upon  a  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  voltameter  as  foUowsf : — 

If  a  current  of  electricity  consisting  of  alternate  short  fluxes 
of  current  of  opposite  sign  is  passed  through  a  voltameter  having 
platinum  electrodes,  and  if  these  electrodes  are  large,  there  is  no 
visible  decomposition,  but  if  the  electrodes  be  reduced  in  size 
below  a  certain  limit  visible  decomposition  begins.  For  every 
current  there  is  a  certain  size  of  electrode,  below  which  gas  is  not 
visibly  evolved,  and  for  every  given  size  of  electrode  there  is  a 
current  below  which  gas  is  not  apparently  liberated.  When 
the  conditions  are  suitable  for  the  liberation  of  gas  the  gases 
collected  at  both  electrodes  have  the  same  composition.  If  the 
quantities  of  electricity  passing  in  each  alternate  and  oppositely 
directed  flux  are  equal,  then  the  electrodes  are  not  sensibly 
polarised.  I^  however,  the  quantities  are  not  equal,  then  there 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  flow  of  current  in  one  direction  than 
the  other,  and  the  electrodes  exhibit  the  state  known  aa 
polarisation,  and  yield  a  reverse  current  when  connected  with 
the  galvanometer.  Yerdet^  in  his  experiments,  made  use  of 
flat  spirals,  the  wires  of  which  were  insulated  from  each  other 
with  great  care  by  silk  and  a  layer  of  gum-lac  varnish.  The 
primary  spiral  was  made  of  copper  wire  |ths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  92  feet  in  length,  forming  24  spirals.  The  secondary 
circuit  consisted  of  three  spirals  of  wire  -^th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  157  feet  in  length,  making  95  turns.  The  inducing 
discharge  was  supplied  from  a  Leyden  jar  battery  of  9  large 
jars.    The  induced  discharge  was  sent  through  a  voltameter 

*  Yeidet,  Ann.  de  Ckem,  et  de  Phyi.,  [3]  YoL  XXIX.,  p.  601, 1850. 
f  See  %  Paper  by  MM.  Maneavrier  and  J.  Chappuis,  abBtraoted  in  2%r 
XletHeian,  June  29, 1888,  YoL  XXL,  p.  287. 
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haying  small  platiniim  electrodes,  and  which  could  be  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer  for  detecting  polarisation  of  the 
electrodes  immediately  after  the  discharge.  M.  Yerdet's  expe- 
riments led  him  to  recognise  that  when  the  induced  circuit  is 
continuous,  and  not  interrupted  anywhere  except  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Yoltameter,  no  traces  of  polarisation  are 
obtained  except  by  very  powerful  discharges.  This  indicates 
that  the  induced  discharge  consists  of  a  double  current  of  two 
oppositely  directed  and  equal  quantities  of  electricity.  In  the 
case  of  very  powerful  discharges  there  was  a  slight  galvano- 
metric  deflection,  indicating  a  preponderating  secondary  dis- 
charge in  the  iame  direction  as  the  primary.  If  the  induced 
or  secondary  circuit  is  interrupted  at  one  point,  so  that  the 
discharge  has  to  pass  as  a  spark  at  that  place,  then  very  per- 
ceptible polarisation  of  the  electrodes  presents  itself,  and  the 
direction  of  this  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  predominant  induced 
current  passing  in  the  9ame  direction  as  the  primary. 

To  sum  up.  It  follows  from  aU  the  numerous  researches  on 
induced  discharges  that  this  is  a  very  complex  phenomenon, 
and  is  influenced  by  a  large  number  of  conditional  circumstances, 
and  also  by  the  very  mode  employed  for  determining  it.  It 
may  be,  however,  taken  as  proved  that  an  induced  discharge, 
produced  either  as  a  secondary  discharge  by  a  transitory 
primary,  such  as  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar,  or  a  tertiary 
current  produced  by  induction  by  a  secondary  current  of  very 
brief  duration,  is  in  its  simplest  form  a  wave  of  electric  current, 
consisting  of  two  short  fluxes  or  currents  in  opposite  directions, 
and  succeeding  each  other  immediately.  This  Poggendorff* 
holds  to  be  shown  by  the  action  of  such  tertiary  or  higher  order 
currents  on  a  galvanometer.  If  these  currents  are  led  through 
a  galvanometer  of  which  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  is  accurately  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  coil,  then  no  deflection  of 
the  needle  is  observed,  or  a^.  most  a  very  slight  one.  If,  how- 
ever, the  needle  makes  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  coils, 
then  these  induction  currents  cause  a  deviation  of  the  needle. 
This  efiect  (der  doppeUinnigm  Ablenkung)  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  not  rigid,  and  that  the 

*  Poggendorff,  Pogg.  Ann.,  Bd.  XLY.,  p.  35S,  1898. 
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alternate  twisting  couples  to  which  the  needle  is  subjected  are 
not  equal,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  one  of 'the  halyes  of  the 
complete  induced  current — say  the  direct  half — ^increases  the 
magnetic  moment  of  the  needle,  and  hence  increases  slightly 
the  deflecting  couple  in  the  direction  tending  to  increase  the 
deviation  of  the  needle;  the  other  half — say  the  inyerse  part  of 
the  induced  current — ^tends  to  reduce  the  moment  of  the  needle, 
and  hence  to  subject  it  to  a  smaller  reyerse  couple.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  if  discharges  of  equal  quantity  and  opposite  sign 
succeed  each  other  through  a  galyanometer  when  the  needle  is 
accurately  in  the  plane  of  the  coils,  little  or  no  deviation  is 
observed ;  but  if  the  coils  are  turned  so  that  the  needle  makes 


Fig.  0. 

an  angle  with  them,  then  these  alternate  currents  will  a£fect 
the  needle  and  increase  the  angle  of  deflection. 

This  behaviour  towards  a  galvanometer,  and  the  action  on  a 
voltameter  of  liberating  mixed  gases  of  equal  conqiosition  at 
each  pole  prove  that  each  induced  current  of  the  third  and 
higher  order  consists  of  two  oppositely  directed  discharges,  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  two  successive  electromotive  impulses 
of  opposite  sign  and  very  brief  duration  acting  upon  the  circuit. 
The  quantities  of  these  discharges  are  equal ;  but  the  durations 
are  difEerent,  and  hence  the  maximum  value  of  the  eunent 
strength  during  the  opposite  dischai^ges  may  be  very  difierent. 

This  may  be  illustrated  graphically  thus : — 
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Let  the  curve  a  P  5  Q  c  (Fig.  9)  be  a  current  curve  represent- 
ing two  waves  of  current  of  opposite  sign  succeeding  each  other. 
Let  the  horizontal  line  a  c  be  a  time  line,  and  vertical  ordinates 
represent  instantaneous  current  strengths.  Then  the  areas 
(shaded)  will  represent  the  quantity  in  each  discharge.  Let 
these  shaded  areas  be  equal,  then  the  diagram  represents  two 
discharges  of  equal  quantity  succeeding  each  other  in  opposite 
directions,  but  having  very  different  maximum  cuirent  strengths 
1  and  I'.  The  duration  of  the  first  discharge  is  represented  by 
<i  5,  and  that  of  the  second  by  h  c.  This  diagram  represents, 
then,  what  we  find  in  the  simplest  case  of  tertiary  current.  If 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  at  any  time  is  called  t, 
then  the  whole  quantity  of  the  discharge  will  be  represented 

by  the  shaded  area  and  by  the  integral  \  idt  between  proper 

limits. 

We  may  classify  the  effects  of  induced  discharges  or  currents 
in  the  following  way : — 

(1)  Those  effects  dependent  upon  lidi^  or  upon  the  whole 

(]uan1dty  of  the  discharge.  These  are  the  galwinomebric  and 
the  deciro<hemieal  effects.  If  a  discharge  is  passed  through  a 
galvanometer,  the  duration  of  which  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  time  of  free  oscillation  of  the  needle,  the  galvanometer 
needle  experiences  a  "  throw  "  such  that  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
discharge.  Also  in  a  voltameter,  by  Faraday's  law,  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  electrolyte  broken  up  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  pass  through  it. 

(2)  Those  effects  dependent  upon  \i^dt^  or  upon  the  aver- 
age of  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  cuirent  at  every  instant 
during  the  discharge.  These  are  the  heating  and  the  electro- 
dynamic  effects.  By  Joule's  law  at  every  instant  the  rate  of 
dissipation  of  energy  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current 
strength,  and  hence  the  whole  heat  generated  by  the  discharge 
is  proportional  to  the  integral  above.  Similarly,  if  the  dis- 
<;harge  passes  through  a  circuity  part  of  which  is  movable  and 
4ixcL  react  upon  a  fixed  part)  so  that  attraction  or  repulsion  may 
take  place  between  them,  the  force  is  dependent  at  any  instant 

n2 
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on  the  square  of  the  current  strength,  and  hence  the  whole* 
effect  or  average  force  upon  the  same  integral. 

(3)  We  have,  lastly,  effects  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
maximum  ordinate  I,  or  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  the  cur- 
rent — ^that  is,  upon  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  current 
curre.  These  are  the  physiological^  telephonic^  luminous^  and 
Tiuiffnettc, 

The  physiological  effect  of  a  discharge  in  giving  a  shock 
appears  to  depend  in  great  part  upon  the  suddenness  with 
-which  the  maximum  current  strength  is  reached.  Of  two  dis- 
charges which  reached  equal  maxima,  that  which  arrived  at  it 
in  the  shortest  time  would  be  the  most  effective  in  producing 
shocks.  The  value  of  the  maximum  current  strength  is  also 
important.  Two  induced  currents  of  equal  quantity  but  differ- 
ent duration  cause  a  greater  shock  in  proportion  to  their  lesser 
duration.  The  telephone  in  this  respect  resembles  the  animal 
body.  It  is  affected  more  by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current 
strength  than  by  the  absolute  current  strength  at  any  instant. 

The  magnetic  effect  depends,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord 
Bayleigh,*  upon  the  maximum  current  strength  during  the 
discharge,  or  upon  the  initial  current  strength,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  current  dies  gradually  away.  In  the  two  Papers 
referred  to  below  it  is  shown  by  direct  experiment  that^  since 
the  time  required  for  the  permanent  magnetisation  of  steel  i» 
small  compared  with  the  duration  of  induced  currents  generally,, 
the  amount  of  acquired  magnetism  depends  essentially  on 
the  initial  or  maximum  current  strength  during  a  transitory 
current,  without  regard  to  the  time  for  which  it  lasts.  It  is,, 
then,  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  effort  to  settle  by 
experiment  with  a  magnetising  coil  the  direction  of  induced 
discharges  may  lead  to  very  conflicting  results,  and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  hardly  competent  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  maximum  current  flow  takes  place  during  the- 
discharge. 

The  spark  effects  are  also  included  in  this  category.  The 
air  or  other  dielectric  is  broken  down  when  the  difference  of 
potentials  between  the  two  discharging  points  reaches  a  certain 

*  See  Pha,  Mag,,  Ser.  i,  YoL  XXXVUI.,  1869,  p.  8 :  The  Hon.  J. 
W.  Strutt,  "On  some  Electromagnetio  Phenomena."  Also  PhiL  Mag, 
Ser.  4,  Vol.  XXXTX.,  1870,  p.  431. 
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finagnitade,  and  in  the  case  of  a  yaiying  electric  pressure  the 
^laestion  whether  a  spark  will  pass  or  not  is  evidently  deter- 
mined by  the  maTimnm  magnitude  of  that  quantity.* 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  complete 
analysis  of  the  effects  and  phenomena  of  induced  currents  of 
the  higher  orders,  and  of  those  of  secondary  currents  due  to 
-discharges  from  condensers,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  /onn 
^f  the  current  curve  in  each  case.  We  proceed  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  theory  of  induced  currents  in  some  of  its  simpler 
aspects. 

§  6.  Etementarj  Theory  of  the  Induction  OoiL — ^Aiming 
rather  at  the  elucidation  of  principles  than  very  copious  treat- 
menti  we  shall  consider  the  problem  of  the  induction  coil  in  its 
-simplest  form.  Let  there  be  two  bobbins  of  wire  in  suitable 
positions  for  producing  mutual  induction  and  without  iron  cores. 
Let  the  constant  inductance  of  the  first  or  primary  be  denoted 
by  L  and  its  ohmic  resistance  R,  and  the  similar  quantities  for 
the  second  or  secondary  coil  be  N  and  S,  and  let  M  be  the  co- 
-efficient  of  mutual  inductance.! 

Let  there  be  a  source  of  constant  electromotive  force,  E,  which 
can  be  applied  or  withdrawn  from  the  primary  circuit.  We 
denote  by  x  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  primary  at  any 
time  t  after  closing  the  primary  circuit  by  applying  the  battery 
to  it.  Also  we  denote  by  y  the  current  in  the  secondary  circuit 
:at  any  time  reckoned  from  the  same  zero. 

I^  then,  at  any  instant  the  currents  are  x  and  y,  the  follow- 
ing state  of  things  exists  in  the  circuits. 

The  electromotive  force  E  is  the  impressed  force  on  the  pri- 
tnary  circuit. 

The  effective  electromotive  force  producing  the  current  x  is 

dx 
Bar,  the  counter-electromotive  force  of  self-induction  is  - L^ 

the  counter-electromotive  force  of  mutual  induction  due  to  the 

dy 
4saneat  y  at  that  instant  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  -  M  ^ 

*aee  Bertiii,  "Notes  on  Eleotrodynamio  Induotion,*'  Ann,  de  Ckimiet 
4th  Ser.,  VoL  XXH.,  April,  1871,  p.  486. 

t  Oontineiital  writers  often  call  L  and  N  the  potentials  of  the  bobbins  od 
themselves,  and  M  the  potential  of  one  bobbin  on  the  other. 
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and  henoe  the  relation  which  at  any  instant  holds  good  betweea 
these  quantities  is 

at  at 

which  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  external  electro- 
motive  force  balances  the  internal  electromotive  forces,  and  the 
effective  electromotive  force  driving  the  current. 

Similarly,  for  the  secondary  circuit  we  have  an  induced  elec- 
tromotive force  due  to  the  induction  of  the  primazy  on  the 

dx 
secondary  equal  to  M  -^  and  a  counter-electromotive  force  of 

dv 
self-induction  N  -jj ;  hence 

since  there  is  no  external  impressed  electromotive  force.  The 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  currents  x  and 
ff  at  any  instant  is  obtained  by  the  solution  of  these  simul* 
taneous  differential  equations — 

dt  ^ 

As  our  object  is  not  specially  to  deal  with  difficulties  of 
analysis  we  shaU  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  that  the 
two  drouits  are  similar  in  every  respect.  This  makes  B  =  S> 
and  L»Nj  and  the  equations  become 

1^57+^5!+^'-^  •  •  •  •  (^> 

L^+Ml|+Ry-0.    .    .    .    (iL> 

Bearing  in  mind  that  L  is  in  ordinaiy  parlance  the  **  number 
of  lines  of  force  "  which  are  linked  with  the  primary  circuit  due 
to  unit  current  in  its  own  circuit,  and  that  M  signifies  the- 
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number  of  lines  of  force  whioh  are  common  to  both,  or  linked 
in  with  both  circuits,  when  unit  current  flows  in  each,  we  see 
that  M  can  never  be  greater  than  L,  but  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances we  must  have 

M  <or«L, 
also  M  <or=N; 

hence  M?<or»LN, 

or  L  N  -  M*  always  a  positive  quantity,  and  the  maximum  value 
which  the  co-efficient  of  mutual  inductance  M  can  have  is 
JhNf  or  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  self-inductances. 
In  order  to  separate  the  differentials  in  (i.)  and  (iL)  we  dif- 
ferentiate each  equation  with  respect  to  ^  and  obtain — 

^fl*"!?^''^-"  •  •  •  ("■> 

Multiply  (iiL)  by  L^  (iy.)  by  -  M,  and  (i.)  by  B»  and  then  adding 
the  three  equations  together  we  obtain — 

iPx     2LR   dx        W  ER  ... 

and  a  similar  elimination  gives  us 

d^y_^  2LR  dp^     R«     ^^^  ^v 

We  have  now  separated  the  differentials  in  x  and  y,  and  the 
solution  of  these  equations  depends,  as  is  well  known,*  upon  the 
solution  of  an  auxiliary  quadratic  equation — 

..    2RL  ^.      R«__^ 

the  section  of  which  is — 

B  B 


L+M*        L-M' 


•  See  Boole's  "Differantbl  Eqtutioiii,''  p.  188,  2iid  Editioa. 
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Hence  the  general  solution  of  (A)  and  (B)  is — 


Bf                       BC        Tj, 

n 

.    .    (6) 

Bt                      B( 

.    .    (6) 

and 

where  A,  B^  A',  B'  are  constants  of  integration  to  be  determined 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  flow.  To  do  this,  however,  a 
preliminary  discussion  is  necessary.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
primary  current  is  fully  established,  and  has  a  steady  Talue  I, 
and  hence  that  MI  lines  of  force  penetrate  through  the 
secondary  drouit.  This  quantity  is  then  the  electro-magnetic 
momentum  of  the  secondary  drouiti  because  when  the  current 
in  the  primary  is  steady  there  is  no  current  in  the  secondary 
circuit. 

Let  us  now  suppose  tiiat  the  primary  circuit  is  broken,  and 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  "break"  are  such  that  all  these 
M I  lines  of  force  are  removed  at  a  uniform  rate  in  a  small  time, 
S  if  from  the  secondary  circuit. 

During  this  time  St  an  electromotiye  force  wiU  operate  upon 

MI 
the  secondary  circuit  equal  in  magnitude  to  -  -g-r^  or  to  the  rate 

of  decrease  of  the  included  lines  of  force.  We  have  seen  in 
Chap.  II.  that  when  an  deotromotive  force  E  acts  on  a  circuit 
of  inductance  L  and  resistance  B  that  the  current  %  at  anytime 
t  after  the  commencement  of  the  application  of  the  electro- 
motiye force  is  given  by  the  equation 

.-id-.-'). 

Now,  in  the  case  considered  the  inductance  and  resistance  of 

the  secondary  circuit  are  L  and  B,  and  the  impressed  electro- 

MI 
motive  force  applied  during  a  time  8  e  is  -jr.    Hence,  at  any 

time  during  the  interval  of  time  St  the  value  of  the  secondary 
current  is  given  by  the  equation 
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This  gives  us  the  value  of  the  inverse  induced  current  at 
any  time  during  the  breaking  of  the  primary  Expand  the 
above  expression  by  the  exponential  theorem  4uid  it  becomes 

At  the  instant  when  the  removal  of  lines  of  force  or  the  ces- 
sation of  the  induction  through  the  secondary  takes  place  the 
impressed  electromotive  force  ceases  and  the  secondary  cunent 
begins  to  die  away.  If  we  suppose  the  "  break  "  of  the  primary 
to  be  very  sudden,  B  t  becomes  practically  zero,  and  we  have 

that  is  to  say,  the  secondary  current  starts  with  a  value  equal 

M 

to  =1  of  that  of  the  steady  primary. 
L 

The  state  of  things  in  the  secondary  circuit  immediately 

after  the  break  of  the  primary  is,  then,  this :  the  electromotive 

impulse  due  to  stoppage  of  the  primary  has  generated  a  current 

M 
of  initial  value  'T  I  ii^  the  secondary,  but  there  is  no  impressed 

electromotive  in  the  secondary  circuit.  If  at  any  instant  after 
the  break  the  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  i,  the  law  of 
•decay  of  this  current  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


The  solution  of  this  is 


dt 


♦  -Ce^ii* 


and  the  constant  C  is  found  ivom  the  condition  that  when 

M 

i  s  0  t  B  -7-  L     Hence  we  have 


a. 


iAf-^* (7) 

L 

This  gives  tlB  the  value  of  the  direct  or  "  break  "-induced  ciur- 
rent  in  the  secondary  at  any  instant  after  the  break  of  the 
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primary.  Gzaphically,  this  may  be  represented  by  a  curve, 
such  as  that  in  Fig.  10.  Daring  the  time  0  T  in  which  the 
primary  is  being  broken  the  induced  electromotive  force  is 
creating  an  induced  current,  the  rising  strength  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  rise  0  P.  The  time  occupied  by  the  break 
St  ia  OT.    AsOTis  diminished  in  value,  the  magnitude  of 

M 

the  maximum  ordinate  P  T  approximates  to  -j- 1,  and  this  is 

the  initial  value  of  the  inverse  secondary  current  when  the 
break  is  very  sudden.  After  the  break  the  current  decays 
away  along  a  path  represented  by  P  Q,  and  becomes  zero  only 
after  an  iodOnite  time. 


Fickia 

The  whole  quantity  of  the  induced  current  is  obtained  by 
integrating  equation  (7)  with  respect  to  the  time  from  zero  Uy 
infinity,  thus : 

We  see,  then,  that  both  the  maximum  value  and  whole 
quantity  of  the  direct  secondary  current  are  proportional  to 
the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  and  to  the  strength  of 
the  primary  current^  and,  moreover,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
electricity  set  in  motion  in  a  secondary  circuit  of  total  resistance 
B  by  suddenly  removing  from  it  M I  lines  of  force  is  equal  ta 
the  quotient  of  number  of  lines  removed  by  the  total  resistance 
of  the  secondary  circuit. 
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If  the  induced  current  is  sent  through  a  galvanometer  the 

MI 

indications  are  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  .— -.     I^  how- 

R 

ever,  the  induced  current  is  employed  to  magnetise  steel 
needles,  the  magnetisation  acquired  is  dependent  upon  the 

magnitude  of  --r-,  and  is  therefore  greater  in  proportion  as  ^ 

la 

the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  less. 
Lord  Bayleigh  has  pointed  this  out,*  and  shown  by  experiment 
that  within  certain  limits  the  magnetising  effect  of  the  break- 
induced  current  on  steel  needles  is  greater  the  smaller  the 
number  of  turns  of  which  the  secondary  consists,  the  opposite 
being,  of  course,  true  of  the  galvanometer.  The  galvanometer 
takes  account  of  the  induced  current  as  a  whole ;  whilst  the 
magnetising  power  depends  mainly  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
current  at  the  first  moment  of  its  formation,  without  regard  to 
the  time  which  it  takes  to  subside. 

Returning  to  the  equations  (5)  and  (6)  we  can  now  find  the 
constants  of  integration,  counting  the  time  from  the  instant 
of  "  make  "  of  the  primary.  It  is  obvious  that  when  ^ «  0,  ^  «  0 
and  «aO,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  of  the  make-induced 

current,  or  /  ydt^  must  be  equal  to  the  whole  quantit v  of  the 

^'  MI 

break-induced  current,  which  we  have  seen  is  equal  to  ^. 

In(6)put  ^-0,  yaO;  we  get 

A'  +  B'-O,         orB'--A'. 

r*  2A'M 

and  I   ya<—  - — g— . 

Hence  the  whole  quantity  of  the  "  make  "-induced  current  is 

2A'M  MI 

—  — g — ,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  -g-,  which   is  the  whole 

quantity  of  the  "  break  "  current.    Hence  A' «  -  y. 

♦  PhU.  Mag.,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  1870,  p.  429. 
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Therefore  wo  get  for  the  instantaneous  strength  of  the 
^*  make  "  secondary  current 

I    /      «'  »<  \ 

y--T  V  ^"^      /    •  •  •  <®> 

Again  in  (5)  put)         «  =  0,         j? = 0, 

and  we  get  A  +  B  + 1  =  0, 

or  B=-(I  +  A); 

and  by  substitution  in  (5) 

-    ^*  a 

a;=Ae    L+M-(A  +  I)  e^r^u  +  L 

From  this  equation  we  can  find  the  value  of  A  by  substitut- 

dy  dx 

ing  the  value  of  -jj  derived  from  equation  (8),  and  -^  derived 

from  the  above  in  the  original  differential  equation  (i.),  and  we 

find  A*  -v*     Hence  we  arrive  at  the  equation  for  the  value 

of  the  primary  current  at  any  instant,  and  it  is 


5=1--^  r«     L+M^.^     L-M^      ...      (9) 


This  gives  the  law  according  to  which  the  primary  current 
grows  up  in  its  circuit  if  M  «  0 ;  that  is,  if  there  is  no  second- 
ary circuit ;  then 


«-l(l-«-  ^) 


which  is  the  ordinary  law  of  current  growth.     If  MbL^  which 
is  the  greatest  possible  value  of  M,  then 


'"K^-y  "0* 


Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  the  secondaiy  circuit 
hastens  the  rise  of  the  primary  current  and  operates  on  it  to 
reduce  its  inductance. 
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On  Etiaking  the  primary  we  get  a  "make"  or  mverse 
secondary  current  according  to  the  law  of  growth  expressed  by 
the  equation 

I  /  --5i-       ~?i-\ 

y-sC^  -+--.  ---). 

and  we  see  that  under  the  circumstances  assumed  the  "  make  " 

secondary  starts  from  an  initial  Talue  zero,  rises  up  to  a  mazi- 

mum,  and  then  decays  away  again.     To  find  the  time  of  reach^ 

dp 
ing  maximum,  equate  -jr  to  zero,  and  we  find 


L2-M\      /L+M\ 


and  this  function  increases  as  M  decreases.  So  that  the  more 
nearly  M  is  equal  to  L  the  sooner  does  the  secondary  reach 
its  maximum.      It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  when  M  »  L  the 

L 

above  value  for  t*  becomes  zero,  and  when  MbQ  ^'=~p- 

If,  then,  we  trace  a  series  of  curves  (Fig.  11)  representing 
the  values  of  y,  or  the  make-induced  current  at  each  instant 

for  various  and  increasing  values  of  — -  as  the  coils  are  moved 

M 

further  apart,  we  find  a  series  of  curves  with  decreasing  maxima, 
but  the  maxima  happening  later  as  M  decreases. 

Lastly,  on  breaking  the  primary  current  we  have  a  break- 
induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary,  which,  at 
any  instant  after  the  "  break,"  is  decaying  away  according  to 
the  law 

If  the  break  was  absolutely  instantaneous,  the  induced  current 

would  start  with  a  finite  value  equal  to  —  of  that  of  the  primary, 

L 

but  as  no  form  of  break  entirely  eliminates  sparking,  the  rise  of 
the  direct  secondary  current  is  a  gradual  one.  Also  we  have 
another  element  of  disturbance  which  enters  into  the  case. 
The  self-induction  of  the  primary  creates  direct  electromotive 
force  in  its  own  circuit  at  the   instant  when  the  induction 
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through  the  primary  due  to  its  own  current  vanishes.  When 
the  primazy  is  broken  either  at  a  mercury  cup  or  at  a  platinum 
point  the  fusion  and  volatilisation  of  metal  which  takes  place 
keeps  open  for  a  little  time  a  conductive  path  through  which 
flows  the  extra  current  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  primazy. 
This  extra  current  may  have  at  a  particular  instant  a  higher 
value  than  that  of  the  strength  of  the  steady  current,  so  that  for 
a  short  instant  the  primary  current  may  be  actually  increased 
on  beginning  to  break  the  circuit  before  it  commences  to 
decay. 


Fig.  11. 

Conrei  repreMntiDg  ronghly  tlie  current  valae  of  tlie  m^ke-lndooed  oorrent  for 
different  and  Increuiog  Taluei  of  IC 

This  direct  extra  current  in  the  primary  will  have  its 
effect  in  introducing  a  vezy  short  inverse-induced  current, 
which  will  precede  the  main  direct-induced  current  due  to  the 
decay  of  the  primary  current.  In  any  event  it  will  introduce 
an  dectiical  oscillation  tending  to  render  the  growth  of  the 
direct  secondary  current  a  gradual  matter.  It  is  an  interestmg 
case  to  examine  the  relative  maximum  values  and  duration  of 
the  two  induced  currents  under  an  assumption  vezy  nearly 
realised  when  the  primary  and  secondary  are  wound  together 
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<m  the  same  bobbin,  viz.,  when  M  «  L.    In  this  case  the  values 
of  ff  and  z  become 

I  -R? 

The  mftximTim  of  the  direct  currents  {"  break  ")  is  I,  and  that 
of  the  inverse  (or  "  make  ")  is  —  If  we  wish  to  know  at  the 
end  of  what  times  t  and  t'  the  strengths  of  the  two  induced 
currents  y  and  z  are  reduced  to  —  of  that  of  the  primary  we 

obtain  by  substitution  of  ~  for  y  and  z  in  the  two  above  equa- 
m 

tions  the  following : — 

1       -^* 

_  _,  ^    L      for  the  direct-induced    current^ 

m 

1     1  -  — 

and  —'k^    '^   for  the  inverse-induced  current^ 

m     2 

and  therefore  ~  =  2  A  -  J-?^i\ 

t         \       log  m/ 

We  see  that  t'  is  always  greater  than  ^  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  m  increases,  f  tends  towards  a  limit  2 1,  or  the  inverse 
current  has  a  duration  about  double  that  of  the  direct  secondary. 
We  shall  now  see  how  this  theory  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

§  7.  Oamparlson  of  Thocny  9aA  Szperiment— Maason  and 
Breguet  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  induced  cur^ 
rents.  The  principal  part  of  theur  apparatus  was  a  commu. 
tator  keyed  on  a  revolving  shaft,  which  enabled  them  to 
separate  the  direct  and  inverse-induced  currents.  Two  brass 
wheels  were  keyed  on  one  shaft,  but  insulated  from  it,  and 
the  wheels  had  depressions  cut  in  their  periphery  which  were 
filled  up  with  ivory.  These  wheels  could  be  shifted  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  and  were  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  shaft  (see  Fig.  12).  Two  springs  pressed  against  the 
edge  of  the  wheels,  and  two  against  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  The 
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whole  arrangement  served  as  a  means  to  break  and  make  one^ 
ciieuit)  and  at  the  same  time  to  control  a  second  circuit  so  that 
it  was  broken  at  the  time  when  the  first  was  made,  and  made 
at  the  time  when  the  first  was  broken,  or  vice  vend.  One  of 
these  wheels  was  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  primary  coil  and 
battery,  and  the  other  in  the  circuit  of  a  secondary  coil  and 
galvanometer.  On  rotating  the  wheel  at  a  certain  fixed  speed 
the  series  of  "  break  "  and  "  make  "  induced  currents  are  sepa- 
rated out;  all  one  set  are  stopped  out  and  all  the  other  are  sent 
through  the  galvanometer.  In  this  way  it  was  shown  that  the 
quantities  of  the  induced  currents  were  equal,  but  very  different 
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in  maximum  magnitude,  and  hence  in  duration,  the  break- 
induced  currents  being  greatly  superior  in  making  sparks. 

Lenz*  wound  a  spiral  of  wire  on  the  soft  iron  armature  of 
a  magnet  and  connected  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  a  ballistic 
galvanometer.  He  detached  the  armature  suddenly,  and  ob- 
served the  throw  of  the  galvanometer.  If  $  denotes  the 
angle  of  deflection  and  x  the  number  of  windings,  he  found 

1        6 
that  the  product  -  sin  -  was  a  constant  quantity,  which  shows 
X        2 

that»  eoeteris  paribus^  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  in  motion 

was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  with- 

*hsia,Poffgendorf$AmaleHt  Bd.  XZXL,  p.  885, 1886. 
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dnwA  from  the  dnuit  He  also  established  mcperimentally, 
in  ocmfirmation  of  Fanday,  that  the  eleotTomotive  force 
of  induction  was  independent  of  the  width,  thickness  or 
material  of  the  wire  windings,*  and  bj  other  experimentalista 
also  the  fact  has  been  established  that  the  electromotiye 
loroe  is  independent  of  ererything  except  the  fonn  of  the 
oooduotor  and  the  nature  of  the  ohaage  it  experiences  in  rela- 
tion to  the  magnetio  mduction  through  it.  Felicif  carried 
oat  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  induction,  using  a 
focm  of  induction  balance. 

In  this  apparatus  a  secondaiy  ou€uit»  consisting  of  two  ooils, 
is  arranged  in  series  with  a  galvanometer.    These  coiIb  are  so 
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fur  apart  as  not  to  influence  one  another.  In  oontiguily  to 
each  secondary  coil  is  a  primary  coil,  and  the  primaries  are 
wound  in  opposite  directions.  The  primaries  are  in  circuit 
with  a  battery  and  a  key.  The  circuits  can  be  so  arranged,  by 
adjustiog  the  distances  of  the  coils,  that  the  induction  of  the 
primaries  on  their  respective  secondaries  balance  each  other, 
and  the  galvanometer  indicates  no  current^  however  strong  may 
be  the  primary  current.    If  three  pairs  of  coils  (see  Fig.  13)  are 

•SeeVmndnj,  "Ezp.  KeeeMehes,"  Ser.  IL, f  108,  ei aeq,; alio  for  deotxo- 
Ijtie  circuits,  »ee  L.  Hwnmum,  Pogg.  Ann.,  1871,  p.  586L 

t  FeUci,  JTuovo  Ovmenio,  VoL  IX.,  1859,  p.  3i5,  also ^Inik  tfe  COUmielVl 
ToL  XXXIV.,  1852,  p.  64. 
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thus  taken  and  balanced,  two  and  two,  bo  tliat  Hie  indneUonof 
A  on  a  18  equal  to  that  of  B  on  (  and  C  on  c,  then,  if  we  ooiii. 
nect  the  primary  A  in  series  with  B  and  G  in  parallel,  so  that 
the  currant  divides  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  rerist- 
anoes,  and  connect  the  secondaries  with  a  galTanometer,  all  in 
series,  so  that  the  cunent  in  a  is  opposed  to  that  in  b  and  in  e, 
then  no  induced  current  ia  detected  when  the  battery  circuit  is 
made  andi  broken.  This  proves  that  the  quantity  of  the  induo- 
tion  current  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  piimaiy 
current. 

If  a  primary  and  secondaiy  coil  are  taken  in  fixed  positions 
and  the  "throw"  of  a  galvanometer  observed  when  a  definite 
steady  electromotive  force  £  is  applied  to  the  primaxy,  then  if 
the  position  of  batteiy  and  galvanometer  are  revensed,  the 
application  of  the  same  electromotive  force  E  to  the  secondaiy 
will  give  the  same  "  throw  "  on  the  galvanometer  now  attached 
to  the  primary  circuit,  provided  that  the  galvanometer  and 
battery  either  have  equal  internal  resistance  or  that  their  resist- 
ance is  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  coils.  Hence 
we  may  assert  that  the  induction  of  a  circuit  A  upon  B  is  the 
same  as  that  of  B  upon  A«  For,  if  the  resistances  are  R  and  S, 
then  we  have  seen  that  the  total  quantity  Q  of  the  seoondaxy 

M I 

current  is  -^,  where  I  is  the  steady  value  of  the  primary  and 
S 

E  MEi 

Mis  the  mutual  inductance;  but  I «=-,  hence  Q a  g^.  I^then, 

R  SB 

the  positions  of  batteiy  and  galvanometer  are  reversed,  we  get 
a  quantity  of  induced  cunent  equal  to  — ~,  which  is  the  same 

as  before.  For  any  two  coils  it  is  possible  to  find  a  number  of 
relative  positions  in  which  the  interruption  of  a  current  in  one 
produces  no  induced  current  in  the  other.  In  such  cases  the 
coils  are  said  to  be  cof^fugate  to  each  other.  It  is  manifest  that 
when  in  these  positions  the  lines  of  induction  produced  by  one 
coil  do  not  pass  through  the  other.  It  is  possible  to  use  one 
coil  in  this  way  to  explore  the  field  of  another. 

Let  P  be  a  primaxy  coil  and  S  be  a  small  fiat  secondary  ooil, 
both  being  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  14.  Then,  if  S  is  placed 
in  a  position  conjugate  to  P,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  moim 
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theooilSaloiigacxntainl^  maintainmg  tlie  flat  &ce 

of  the  coil  always  tangent  to  that  line  and  so  that  in  aU  these 
positions  P  and  S  are  conjugate.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  line 
IS  a  line  of  mduotion  of  the  ooil  P. 

When  one  coil  is  in  a  conjugate  position  to  the  another,  as 
far  as  regards  mductive  action  they  may  be  considenKi  to  be  at 
an  mfinite  distance  apart  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  if  a  coU 
IS  moved  suddenly  from  a  conjugate  position  to  one  not  conju- 
gate m  the  field  of  a  primiuy  traversed  by  a  steady  current, 
and  then  the  primary  current  stopped  at  the  instant  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  second  position,  a  galvanometer  in  the  second  oiix5uit 
will  have  Its  needle  jerked  from  one  position  of  rest  to  another 
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of  restj  because  the  interruption  of  the  current  takes  out 
of  the  circuit  of  the  second  coil  just  as  many  lines  of  induc- 
tion due  to  the  first  ooil  as  the  motion  from  one  position  to  the 
other  put  in.  A  series  of  well-devised  experiments  on  the 
conjugate  positions  of  two  coils  has  been  carried  out  bv  Mr 
W.  Grant*  ^ 

An  elaborate  investigation  into  the  duration  of  induced  cur- 
rents  was  made  by  Blasema.t 


•  See  J|roe.  HiysteJ  Soa.  London,  Vol  HI.,  p.  121;  also  JV«c.  PkyBicftl 
Soa  London,  VoL  IV.,  p.  861. 

tBbflerna,  "Snl8viluppoel*dnr»tadeUeCtenenttd1ndurione."(?idriiai« 
<r«-«ridMeir««iMtrft.  VoL  VI.  (Palermo,  WO).  ™™«"«»   wmau 
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A  commutator  was  constructed  which  consisted  of  two  insu* 
lating  cylinders  keyed  on  one  shaft  and  having  on  part  of  their 
surface  brass  coverings  cut  into  steps  (see  Fig.  15).  These 
cylinders  were  capable  of  being  set  in  any  relative  position  to 
each  otiier  on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  could  be  revolved  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  its  velocity  ascertained  by  a  siren  plate 
attached  to  the  axis.  This  siren  plate  consisted  of  a  disc 
pierced  with  holes  against  which  was  directed  a  jet  of  air. 
From  the  pitch  of  the  musical  note  given  out,  when  ascertained 
by  comparison  with  standard  tuning  forks,  the  speed  could  be 
determined.  Two  springs  pressed  against  the  hubs  of  these 
cylinders  and  two  against  the  surfaces  of  these  cylinders,  and  a 
current  entering  by  the  hub  was  conducted  to  the  brass  coating 
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and  escaped  by  the  other  spring,  if  the  cylinder  was  in  such  a 
position  that  this  last  spring  was  pressing  on  the  metal  part. 
The  apparatus,  therefore,  formed  a  device  by  which  each 
pair  of  springs  might  be  brought  into  electrical  contact  for 
a  definite  portion  of  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  cylin- 
ders and  be  insulated  also  for  a  given  time,  each  pair,  of 
springs  being  in  connection  relatively  to  the  other  in  a  deter- 
mined manner  for  a  determined  time.  In  the  circuit  of  the 
one  cylinder  and  pair  of  springs  m  M  was  placed  a  battery 
priinaxy  coil,  and  tangent  galvanolneter,  and  in  the  circuit 
of  the  other  pair  a  secondary  coil  and  sensitive  galvano- 
meter. This  being  prepared,  the  primary  coil  P  and  the 
secondary  S  were  placed  a  given  distance  apart.     On  revolving 
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the  oommiitator  it  periodically  interrupts  the  primary  ourrent| 
the  time  during  which  the  primary  current  ia  kept  on  depend- 
ing upon  the  position  of  the  spring  M  on  its  cylinder.  The 
other  <^linder  can  be  so  set  as  to  collect  either  the  direct  or 
inverse  secondary  currents,  and  send  them  in  series  through  the 
sensitive  galvanometer,  the  time  during  which  ^his  secondary 
circuit  is  closed  being  capable  of  regulation  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  spring  M^.  In  his  experiments  Blasema  first  investi- 
gated the  duration  of  each  of  the  induced  currents.  The  in- 
terrupters were  so  arranged  relatively  to  one  another  that 
whilst  the  primary  circuit  was  made  and  broken,  the  secondaiy 
circuit  was  not  closed  until  a  small  time  after  ''making"  the 
primary,  and  then  broken  again  before  the  primary  was  broken. 
By  adjusting  the  secondary  interrupter  a  position  could  be 
found  in  which  the  galvanometer  just  showed  no  current.  The 
interval  between  the  closing  of  the  primary  and  the  opening  of 
the  secondary  was  then  the  interval  occupied  by  the  secondary 
current,  and  this  was  the  duration  of  the  '*  make  "-induced 
current.  Blasema  found  that  the  "make"  secondary  (inverse) 
lasts  a  longer  time  than  the  ''  break  "  current  (direct).  For  the 
4)oils  used  the  times  were — 

Inverse  secondary  lasts  '000485  second. 
Direct  secondary  lasts  '000275  second. 

He  next  proceeded  to  obtain  the  curve  of  each  current^  and 
-to  determine  the  time  of  arrival  at  a  maximum. 

The  secondary  interrupter  was  so  set  that  the  secondary 
drouit  was  dosed  just  before  the  primary,  and  opened  after  at 
a  certain  definite  interval  of  time.  The  galvanometer  thus 
received  a  current  which  was  made  up  of  repeated  doses  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  induced  current  up  to  a  certain  fraction. 
Knowing  the  speed  of  the  commutator  and  the  coeffident  of  the 
galvanometer,  tiie  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  induced  our- 
rent,  extending  over  a  certain  fraction  of  its  whde  duration,  was 
known ;  and  from  those  observations,  repeated  at  regular  pro- 
gresdve  intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ounent,  the 
-value  of  the  ordinates  of  the  current  ourve  can  be  obtained. 
For  if  the  curve  (Fig.  16)  APF  B  (upper  figure)  represents  the 
variation  of  current  during  a  time  A B^  so  that  P X»y  repre- 
sents the  ounent  strength  at  a  time  X  and  P'  X'  represents  the 
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current  strengtii  after  a  very  small  interval  of  time,  XX'  ec?^ 
Then  the  area  'PF'X'X^ydt  represents  the  quantity  of  eleo- 
trioity  which  has  passed  in  the  time  XX'.      Gall  this  d<i^ 

RencedQ^ydtfOr  y*-r^ 

at 

Suppose  another  curve  A'  F  R  (lower  curve)  is  drawn  on  an 
equal  abscissa  A'  B',  such  that  its  ordinate  at  every  point  lepre- 
sents  the  whole  area  of  the  upper  curve  up  to  the  corresponding 
point — ^that  is  to  say,  the  lower  curve  is  a  curve  such  that  its- 


Fig.  16. 

ordinate  F  X'  is  proportional  to  the  area  A  P  X  of  the  upper 
curve,  A  X  (upper  curve)  being  equal  to  A'  X'  (lower  curve),  when 
the  time  interval  d  t  becomes  very  smalL  It  is  easily  seen  that 
tf  the  area  A  P  X  (upper  curve)  is  called  Q,  and  the  ordinate 
P  X  is  called  y,  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  F  Y  X'  (lower 
ourve)  which  the  geometrical  tangent  drawn  at  F  makes  with  the 

axis  A'  K,  and  which  is  represented  by  — -^,  is  proportional  to 

dt 

the  ordinate  P  X.     Hence  the  upper  curve  is  a  derived  curve  (^ 
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ih^  lower,  and  if  we  are  given  a  curve  like  the  lower  oatvA,  the 
etdinatee  of  which  represent  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity 
wMeh  has  fran  a  given  epoch  flowed  past  a  pomt,  we  can,  by 
drawing  a  curve  whose  ordinates  represent  the  tlcpe  of  the\firat 
cuiye,  obtain  a  second  curve^  which  is  a  curve  of  current.  In 
this  way  it  is  posfflble  to  describe  the  current  curve,  and  to 
determine  its  fonn  and  position  of  maiinniTn. 

'  Blasema  found  that  the  greater  the  distance  apart  of  the 
primaiy  and  secondary — ^in  other  words,  the  less  the  mutual 
inductance — ^the  less  was  the  maTimum  value  of  the  secondaiy 
current,  and  the  greater  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  that 
maximmn.  This  is  in  accordance  with  theory.  In  the  case  o( 
the  "break,'*  or  direct  secondary  current,  he  found  the  delay 
in  establishing  the  maTimum  not  so  great,  and  the  maYimnm 
ordinate  was  greater,  though  the  total  duration  of  the  current 
less.  He  established  by  direct  experiment  the  equality  of  the 
quantity  of  the  two  induced  currents.  When  the  coils  were 
very  near  together  the  induced  current  at  starting  established 
itself  by  a  series  of  eUetrical  oiciUatiaru. 

By  the  help  of  the  same  apparatus  Blasema  investigated 
the  rise  of  a  current  in  a  coil  when  the  same  is  placed  suddenly 
in  connection  with  a  constant  source  of  electromotive  force. 
For  the  **  make  "  extra  current  only  one  of  the  revolving  inter- 
rupters was  used,  and  the  circuit  was  completed  by  the  means 
of  a  battery,  galvanometer,  and  coil.  When  the  commutator 
was  revolved  it  first  started  the  current  and  then  after  an 
interval  cut  it  off  again,  and  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer  is 
due  to  the  sum  of  all  these  small  quantities  of  electricity  so  cut 
off  and  integrated  whilst  the  current  is  in  process  of  increasing* 
As  ihe  duration  of  the  time  of  contact  Was  increased  the  galvar 
nometer  deflection  increased  (speed  of  revolution  remaining 
constant),  but  when  the  time  of  contact  was  long  enough  to 
folly  establish  the  current^  then  increase  of  speed  of  rotation 
did  not  increase  the  galvanometer  deflection.  By  this  apparatus 
the  &ct  was  established  that  the  primary  current  estabUshect 
itself  in  Its  coil  by  a  series  of  oscillations. 

Similarly,  on  breaking  the  circuit  the  course  of  the  current 
was  investigated.  For  this  purpose  one  revolving  interrupter, 
I,  was  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  B,  and  coil,  G,  and 
from  the  ends  of  the  coil  (tee  Fig.  17)  othor  wires  were  brought 
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and  led  throogh  the  galvanometer  6,  and  other  interrapter  1\ 
arranged  as  a  ahnnt  on  the  coiL  The  break  inthebatteiy 
oirottit  at  p  was  so  arranged  that  each  time  the  current  was 
fuU J  established  before  being  broken  again.  The  break  in  Ilia 
galTanometer  or  shunt  circuit  was  so  arranged  relatively  to 
the  other  that  the  shunt  circuit  was  dosed  a  little  before  Ilia 
batteiy  circuit  was  broken,  and  then  opened  at  a  definite 
interval  afterwards.  In  this  way  there  was  a  little  flow  of 
ouzrent  through  the  galvanometer  due  to  the  steady  currenti 
but  this  could  be  estimated  and  allowed  for.  On  plotting  out 
a  current  curve  from  the  quantity  curve  it  was  found  that  the 
oonent  decayed  away  on  inteirupting  the  circuit  by  a  series  of 
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oscillations  which  followed  each  other  much  quicker  than  those 
on  the  establishment  of  it,  and  the  whole  duration  of  the  extra 
current  at  ''break,"  or  the  time  of  falling  from  steady  current 
to  practical  sero^  was  less  than  the  time  required  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  current.  It  was  found  that  the  first  oscillation,  on 
beginning  to  interrupt  the  steady  current,  had  a  much  greater 
amplitude  than  any  of  those  on  starting  the  current 

The  duration  of  an  oscillation  was  perhaps  three  or  four  ten- 
thousandths  of  a  second,  and  about  50  to  100  oscillations  pro- 
bably happened  before  the  current  became  steady ;  hence  the 
whole  duration  of  the  variable  period,  or  of  the  extra  current, 
was  about  two  to  three-hundredths  of  a  second.    Very  roughly. 
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the  nature  of  the  oscillatoiy  chamcter  of  the  current  at  the 
make  and  break  might  graphicallj  be  represented  by  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  18.* 

Blasema  drew  from  his  observationB  the  deduction  that  there 
4B  an  interval  of  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  secondary  currents, 
juad  that  a  small  but  measurable  time  elapses  between  the 
instant  of  making  or  breaking  the  primary  circuit  and  the 
beginning  of  the  secondary  current.  From  this  he  made  a 
^culation  as  to  the  velocity  of  electromagnetic  induction,  and 
lie  also  stated  that  the  interposition  of  dielectric  substances 
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such  as  gkss  or  shellac  between  the  coils  reduced  the  so  calcu- 
lated velocity. 

Bemstem  (Pogg.  Ann.,  Bd.  CXLIL,  p.  72, 1871)  repeated  these 
observations  of  Blasema,  but  did  not  confirm  these  last  results. 
He  found  that  the  first  oscillation  always  b^an  at  the  instant 
of  breaking  or  making  the  primary  circuit,  and  he  found  no 
effect  produced  by  the  interposition  of  dielectric  media. 

•In  The  KUoirMan  for  June  1, 1888,  %  curve  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  Higgii^ 
eliowiog  the  riae  of  eurrent  in  the  magneti  of  lype-printinR  tdegraphi,  M^ 
ihe  oMiUatory  character  of  the  cnrrwit  at  rtarting  is  wcU  marked.  Mt^ 
Higgins's  curve  gives  the  results  of  actual  obMrvationa 
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Hdmholts  haJs  oaxefuUy  examined  these  results  of  Blasema 
a&d  criticised  them.*  He  remarks  that  Blaaema  used  for  his 
coils  flat  spirals  of  wire  with  many  turns,  and  also  he  used  the 
current  from  several  Bunsen  cells  to  create  the  primary  current. 
Not  only  do  the  spirals  act  like  a  condenser,  giving  the  whole 
apparatus  a  sensible  electrostatic  capacity,  but  the  use  of  a 
battery  of  high  electromotive  force  causes  a  considerable  spark 
at  the  break,  which  spark  has  a  very  sensible  and  rather 
irregular  duration.  Also  in  Blasema's  experiments,  the  twi> 
circuits  were  placed  at  various  distances  apart  If  a  current 
is  started  in  a  primary  coil  the  effect  of  the  induced  current 
oreated  in  the  secondary  by  its  redaction  on  the  primary  is  to 
hasten  the  rise  of  the  primary  current,  and  at  the  break  to^ 
accelerate  its  decay.  As  the  secondary  circuit  is  moved  further 
off  this  effect  is  less  marked.  Hence,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
primary  is  more  gradual  and  the  arrival  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent at  its  maximum  value  is  more  delayed.  From  this  results, 
then,  an  apparent  retardation  of  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  maximum  of  the  induced  current. 

Helmholtz  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  by  means  of  his^ 
pendulum  chronoscope.  A  heavy  iron  penduliun,  P  (see  Fig.  19), 
the  lower  end  of  which  carried  two  plates  of  agate,  could  be 
made  to  execute  one  swing  and  then  be  caught  by  a  detent. 
Tliese  plates  of  agate  in  the  course  of  the  swing  were  caused 
to  strike  against  and  tip  over  two  little  levers  I,  T.  One  of  these 
levers  was  fixed,  and  the  other  could  be  moved  forward  so  as  to 
make  the  blows  successive.  One  was  made  to  break  the  circuit 
of  a  primary  coil,  Fr,  when  tipped  over,  and  the  other  by  its 
movement  separated  a  connection  between  a  condenser  and  the 
ends  of  a  secondary  coil,  Secy  attached  to  it. 

These  being  arranged,  the  fall  of  the  pendulum  executed  these 
two  "breaks"  successively,  separated  by  aninterval of  timecapable 
of  being  calculated  from  the  known  motion  of  the  pendulun^ 
The  two  circuits  were  placed  170  centimetres  apart.  The  pri- 
mary con&osted  of  12  tiuns  of  thick  wire,  and  the  secondary  iof 
560  turns  of  fine  wire.  The  current  was  sent  ftom  one  Dauiell 
celL  The  two  ends  of  the  secondary  were  connected  to  the 
two  plates  of  the  condenser,  and  when  the  pendulum  fell  it 

*  Helmholtz,  '*  On  the  Velocity  of  the  Propagation  of  Eleetrodynamle 
Effects,"  Pha.  Moff,,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  XLIL,  1871,  p.  2S2. 
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broke  the  primacy  cnrront  and  started  in  the  aeoendary  emmit 
an  oBcOlatory  ourrent  reverberatmg  to  and  fro  ih  the  seoondary 
wire,  the  condenser  acting  as  a  resonator.  At  a  definite  interval 
after  rapture  of  the  primary  the  condenser  was  separated  and 
examined  by  a  Thomson  electrometer.  The  charge  in  the  oon< 
denser  showed  the  phcue  of  the  electrical  oscillation  existing  at 
the  instant  of  such  separation.  In  one  case  Helmholtz  observed 
35  oscillations  in  ^th  of  a  second.    In  order  to  disooyer  if  any 


retardation  took  place  with  increased  distance  of  the  coil,  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  attention  upon  some  phase  in  the  oscilla* 
tioBS.  The  suooessiye  zero  points  of  the  current  were  very 
sharply  defined,  and  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Helmholtz 
found  that  alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  primary  and 
sccoudaiy  coib  made  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  position  of 
the  zero  points,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  apparatus  he  was  using 
could  detect^  the  velocity  of  the  electro-magnetic  impulse  must 
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be  greater  than  195  miles  per  seoond.  He  pointed  out  in  this 
paper  that  the  oommencement  of  the  seoondary  cnirent  is  not 
a  sharply  marked  thing.  The  spark  which  takes  place  at  break 
of  the  primary  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  and  all  this  time  the 
primary  is  dying  gradually,  and  the  induced  current  therefore 
is  increasing.  The  period  of  duration  of  the  break  spark  may 
be  something  like  ttvw^  ^  Tvoinr^  ^^  ^  second,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  large  fraction  of  the  duration  of  a  single  electrical 
oscillation,  which  amounted  to  about  fTxyth  of  a  second.  The 
duration  of  the  break  spark  can  be  found  by  observation  of  the 
time  which  elapses  from  beginning  of  break  up  to  the  first  xero 
point  of  the  secondary  current  oscillations,  as  compared  with 
the  mean  value  of  the  duration  of  an  oscillation.  The  interval 
up  to  the  first  zero  point  is  the  duration  of  the  break  spark  plus 
the  time  of  half  a  complete  oscillation.  The  duration  of  the 
spark  is  never  constant,  and  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount 
of  platinum  thrown  off  from  the  contact^  each  time.  The 
average  duration  of  the  spark  in  Helmholts's  experiments  was 
found  to  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  period  of  an  oscilla- 
tion. Helmholtz  also  noticed  in  some  earlier  observations 
evidence  of  electrical  oscillations  set  up  in  a  flat  spiral,  one  end 
of  which  was  insulated.  In  this  case  some  45  oscillations  were 
detected  in  the  space  of  ^th  of  a  second.  Prof.  Henry  also 
noticed  that  the  time  of  subsidence  of  the  current,  when  the 
circuit  is  broken  by  means  of  a  surface  of  mercury,  is  very 
small,  and  probably  does  not  much  exceed  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  It  has,  however,  a  quite  appreciable  duration, 
for  Prof.  Henry  found  that  the  spark  at  ending  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  band  of  light  of  considerable  length,  when 
viewed  in  a  mirror  revolving  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  revolu- 
tions per  second. 

Bernstein,  with  the  aid  of  a  contact  break  somewhat  different 
from  that  used  by  Blasema,  also  examined  the  duration  of  the 
oscillations  set  up  in  a  secondary  coil.  He  found  that  the 
duration  of  the  first  oscillation  at  breaking  primary  was  longer 
than  that  of  the  subsequent  ones.  The  mean  duration  when 
using  a  single  Grove  cell  in  the  primary  circuit  was  *0005 
second,  and  when  using  a  Daniell  cell  only  -0001  second.  We 
shall  return  later  to  consider  more  recent  researches  on  these 
electrical  oscillations. 
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§8.  MagneOo  Seretniiig  and  the  Aetkm  of  ^Hrflff 
Mmbm  in  Indnettoii  CkKlls. — ^If  a  primaiy  and  seoondaiy  ooil 
9xe  separated  hj  a  metallic  sheet,  Henry  found*  that  a  notable 
decrease  took  place  in  the  intensity  of  the  tftoeiktaken  with  this 
anangement.  A  thick  metal  plate  was  found  more  efPeotiTe  than 
a  thin  one  in  thus  preventing  the  induotiye  effect  of  the  primary 
upon  the  secondary  coil.  If  a  radial  slit  was  cut  in  a  cireular 
metallic  plate  the  annulling  effect  was  altogether  stopped.  If  the 
two  edges  of  the  gap  («e0  Fig.  20)  were  furnished  with  wires  lead- 
ing to  a  magnetising  spiral,  Henry  found  he  could  in  this  way 
mi^  evident  the  existence  in  theplate  of  a  current  induced  by  the 


Fio.  20. 

action  of  the  primaiy.  A  flat  coil  of  insulated  wire  was  sub' 
stituted  for  the  metal  plate,  and  it  was  found  that  the  screen- 
ing action  of  this  coil  was  only  sensible  when  the  two  ends  were 
joined  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit.  This  action,  by  which  the 
induction  of  a  primary  coil  on  a  secondary  is  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a  metallic  plate  cylinder  or  closed  cbcuit  of 
insulated  wire,  is  called  magnetic  icreerUnff,  The  elementazy 
explanation  of  this  effect  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Suppose 
a  small  conducting  cireuit  of  resistance  R  to  be  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field  so  that  it  is  traversed  normally  by  N  lines  of 
magnetic  induction.  Let  the  constant  coefficient  of  self-induc- 
tion be  L.     If,  then,  in  any  small  time  dt  &  variation  of  the 

♦  PhU.  Mag,,  VoL  XVL,  1840,  p.  267. 
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lines  d  induction  traYendng  this  circuit  takes  J>Iaoe^  the  im- 
{abased  eleotromotiye  force  on  that  circuit  will  be  represented 

hj  -  ^— ,  and  if  at  that  instant  the  current  in  the  circuit  is 

i^  by  the  pnnciples  laid  doim  in  the  last  bhapteri  the  ooirent 
aquation  will  be 

dt  dt 


ziC-'*") 


+  Rf-0. 


Suppose  the  conductivity  of  this  circuit  to  be  perf ect»  and  B 
therefore  sero^  we  have,  by  integration  of  the  above  equation, 
the  result 

Lf +  NBConst.; 

in  other  words,  the  lines  of  induction  Lt,  added  to  the  circuit 
by  the  induced  current  generated  in  it,  are  oppotiie  in  direction 
to  those  whose  variation  is  producing  it,  and  together  with 
them  make  up  a  constant  niunber.  Hence,  if  the  vaiiation  of 
N  is  such  as  to  take  lines  of  induction  out  of  the  circuiti  the 
operation  of  the  current  thereby  induced  is  to  add  or  increase 
them  in  the  circuit  at  an  equal  rate.  If  we  suppose  our  circuit 
to  be  a  perfectly  conducting  metal  plate,  and  just  behind  this 
metal  plate  there  is  another  small  closed  circuity  then  any 
variation  of  lines  of  induction  passing  through  this  plate  will 
not  take  effect  in  producing  any  induction  current  in  the  small 
circuit,  because  the  operation  of  the  current  induced  in  the 
plate  nullifies,  as  far  as  the  small  circuit  is  concerned,  any 
variation  of  the  external  field.  It  is  clear  that  these  con- 
clusions would  apply  to  any  surface  of  finite  extent  which 
possessed  perfect  conductivity;  the  induced  currents  which 
any  variation  of  the  external  field  would  produce  in  this  sur&ce 
would  always  be  such  that  the  induction  through  each  portion 
would  be  kept  constant — ^in  other  words,  that  the  perpendicular 
component  of  the  magnetic  induction  at  each  point  on  the 
surface  would  retain  a  fixed  value.  It  follows  that  a  closed 
surface  of  sero  resistance  is  a  complete  screen  for  all  points  in 
the  interior  against  the  effects  of  variation  of  the  field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  surface ;  these  effects  reduce  to  the  production 
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of  surfaoe  eurrenffli  which  keep  the  field  in  the  interior  ooDBtant 
or  at  sero. 

Faraday  deeeribeB  C'Ezp.  Beaearches,"  Vol  I.,  §  1720  et  teq.} 
an  experiment  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  disprove  the  fact  of 
magnetic  screening. '  He  placed  a  flat  copper  wire  spiral,  which 
was  in  oomiection  with  a  batteiy  and  key,  between  two  other 
flat  spirals  which  were  respectiYelj  connected  with  the  two 
coils  of  a  differential  galvanometer.  The  coils  were  so  joined 
up  that  the  inductive  effect  of  a  break  and  make  of  the  battery 
oircuit  produced  no  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
because  it  was  subjected  to  two  equal  and  opposite  impulses 
from  the  two  coils.  When  an  exact  balancewas  obtained  a  flat 
plate  of  copper,  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  was 
interposed  between  the  primary  spiral  and  one  of  the  secon- 
daries. The  galvanometer  needle  was  not)  however,  any  more 
affected  than  if  the  copper  was  away.  To  understand  this  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  break  or  make  of  the  primary 
current  produces  in  the  copper  a  secondary  current^  but  as  the 
effect  of  the  primary  coil  on  the  secondary  coil  on  that  side  is 
balanced  by  the  other  one  we  may  regard  the  secondary  coU 
next  the  copper  plate  as  free  to  receive  any  inductive  effisct  it 
can  from  the  eddy  current  induced  in  the  copper  block.  This 
secondary  current  induced  in  the  copper  generates  a  tertiary 
current  in  the  secondary  spiral,  and  this  tertiary  current  con- 
sists, as  we  have  seen,  of  a  double  short  flux  of  electricity  equal 
in  quantity  and  opposite  in  sign.  The  galvanometer  is  tdien 
traversed  by  two  small  equal  quantities  of  electridty  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  as  this  does  not  sensibly  affect  a  not  very 
sensitive  galvanometer  no  movement  of  the  needle  is  seen.  I^ 
however,  instead  of  the  differential  galvanometer  Faraday  had 
used  a  differential  telephone  he  would  have  found  distinct  evi- 
dence of  a  screening  action.  Again,  suppose  that,  instead  of  a 
simple  make  or  break,  Faraday  had  employed  a  steadily  periodic 
or  alternate  current  in  the  primary,  this  would  have  set  up  a 
steady  periodic  secondary  current  of  equal  frequency  in  the 
copper  plate,  and  this  again  would  have  set  up  in  the  secondary 
ooil  on  that  side  a  steadily  periodic  tertiaiy  current  of  equid 
period,  and  this  might  have  been  detected  by  the  use  of  a 
differential  dectnnlynamometer  or  a  soft  iron  needle  galvano- 
meter. 
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Henry  found  that  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  afforded  a  very  smaD> 
amount  of  soreening  for  shock,  but  a  thick  sheet  of  copper  a* 
very  considerable  one  in  the  case  of  induction  by  battery  cur- 
rents, and  in  the  case  of  induction  by  Leyden  jar  dischaxgeS' 
the  same  phenomenon  was  apparent.  In  the  case  of  an  iron 
screen  there  is  an  additional  effect,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
iron,  by  its  small  magnetic  resistance,  conducts  away  the  lines 
of  induction  somewhat  through  its  mass,  and  prevents  then^ 
from  extending  to  the  space  on  the  other  side.  In  this  case- 
also  a  considerable  thickness  of  metal  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  effect  of  annulment.  In  the  case  of  Sir  W.  Thofnson's 
ironclad  galvanometer  a  very  thick  shell  of  iron  is  necessary  to 
annul  all  permanent  field  in  the  interior  space.  When  we  are 
limited  to  the  use^  as  we  are  in  practice,  of  materials  whose 
conductivity  is  far  from  being  perfect,  it  is  found  that  a  thin 
screen  of  metal  hardly  affords  any  sensible  protection  from 
inductive  effect  In  other  words,  the  field  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen  is  very  for  from  constant.  This  has  been  well 
demonstrated  in  certain  investigations  by  Prof.  D.  K  Hughes 
in  carrying  on  some  highly  valuable  experimental  researches 
into  the  means  of  preventing  induction  upon  lateral  tele- 
graph wires.*  It  has  many  times  been  proposed  to  annul 
mutual  induction  between  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  by 
covering  them  over  with  thin  metal  covering,  which  covering 
is  kept  '^to  earth."  It  is  now  known,  and  well  exemplified 
in  Prof.  Hughes's  experiments,  that  this  shielding  affords  no 
protection  when  the  covering  is  not  very  thick  and  when  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  currents  is  not  very  rapid.  A  gutta- 
percha wire  was  enclosed  in  ten  coverings  of  tinfoil,  and  such 
arrangement  was  not  found  to  afford  protection  to  induction, 
as  detected  by  a  telephonic  wire  stretched  alongside.  Even 
when  twenty  coatings  of  thin  charcoal  iron  were  put  round 
the  wire,  not  only  was  there  found  to  be  a  very  sensible  perma- 
nent field  outside  the  iron,  but  changes  of  field  were  made 
manifest  also.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  that  these  experiments 
invalidate  the  fact  of  magnetic  screening,  but  only  that  the 
low  conductivity  of  the  envelopes  used  is  ineffective  at  the 
speed  of  current  change  employed  to  render  visible  the  effect 

*8ee  •  Paper  by  Prof.  Hughes  "  On  Lateral  Induction  in  Telograpfa:' 
WireB,"  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  March  12, 1870. 
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•of  magnetio  screening.  It  is  different^  howoYer,  il  the  induc- 
tiye  effects  are  being  produced  by  a  very  rapid  rate  of  change 
•of  field.  For  suppose  that  a  small  chrcuit  as  before  is  placed 
in  a  uniform  field,  and  traversed  by  q  lines  of  induction  due 
to  this  external  field.  Suppose  q  varies  according  to  a  simple 
periodic  law,  so  that^^Q  cospt^  wherepB2  ^  n^ n  being  the 
frequency  of  the  alternations.    Then  we  have 

|)ut  -  — ^  is  the  value  of  the  impressed  electromotive  force  in 
dt  '  ^ 

the  circuit,  and  if  we  call  the  current  at  any  instant  i^  then,  by 

the  principles  in  Chap.  III.,  we  have 

♦  "    >--S^=sin(y<-tfV, 

in  which  B  is  the  resistance  and  L  the  inductance  of  the  cii>- 
4!uit,  and 

0-tan-^^. 
B 

Suppose  that  B  is  very  small  compared  with  L  p^  which 
is  the  case  when  n  or  the  frequency  of  alternation  is  made 
very  greats  then  B  vanishes  compared  with  hp^  and  if  we  call 
^  the  value  towards  which  t  approximates  in  this  case,  we  have 

»'«.Qcosp«, 

L^=Qsm^/».^. 

Hence  L^^- -1?, 

dt        dt 

or  Lt'  +  ^^constant. 

Hence  the  field  due  to  the,  current  in  the  circuity  together 
with  the  external  field,  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  we  get  the 
condition  of  perfect  shielding.     We  may  sum  up  the  fore- 
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going  by  saying  that  if  a  screen  of  aibMlntely  no  dectrical 
lesistanoe  is  interposed  between  a  primary  and  secondary  coil,  it 
effects  a  perfect  magnetic  screening,  whatever  may  be  its  thick- 
ness. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  screen  has  a  finite  conductiyity,. 
then  the  screening  will  be  very  imperfect,  unless  a  very  great 
thickness  of  material  is  used,  and  the  above  will  be  true  when 
the  change  of  field  or  the  change  of  primary  current  is  a  simple- 
''make"  and  "break"  or  a  slowly  periodic  change.  When,, 
however,  the  change  of  current  in  the  primaiy  is  very  rapidly 
periodic,  then  the  screening  effects  of  even  imperfect  conductors 
will  make  themselves  felt,  and  a  comparatively  thin  screen  of 
metal  will  effect  a  nearly  perfect  shielding  for  induction.  This- 
theory  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  some  very  beautiful  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith,  which  are  described  in  the 


JVL  21. 

Jowmal  of  the  Society  of  TeUgraphrEngineers  (November  8, 
1883,  VoL  XIL,  p.  458),*  and  entitled  "Experiments  on  Volta. 
Electric  Induction."  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith's  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  two  flat  coils  A  and  B  {ue  Fig.  21),  placed  a  certain 
distance  apart.  One  of.  these  was  a  primary  coil  connected  with 
a  battery,  and  the  other  was  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvano- 
meter. In  the  circuit  of  both  were  current  reversers,  which 
reversed  the  galvanometer  and  battery  alternately,  and  hence* 
made  the  opposite  induced  currents  both  affect  the  galvano- 
meter in  the  same  direction.  This  being  arranged,  the  commu- 
tator was  started  so  as  to  reverse  the  currents  very  slowly,  and 
a  sheet  of  copper  interposed  between  the  spirals.  Under  these 
oircumstanoes  the  interposition  of  the  copper  produced  but  little 

*  Sea  also  2%«  EUctriewn,  November  17. 1888,  p.  18. 
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effect.  If,  however,  the  commutator  was  driven  at  a  veiy 
rapid  rate  the  copper  plate  caused  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  galvanometric  deflection,  and  this  diminution  was  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  speed  was  greater.  For  the  original 
Paper  a  curve  is  given  (Fig.  22)  which  shows  the  decrease 
in  the  galvanometer  deflection,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  original  undiminished  deflection,  corresponding  to  various 
speeds  of  reversal.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  less  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  metal  the  greater  must  be  the  speed  in  order  that 
the  magnetic  screening  may  approach  perfection.  Iron,  of 
course,  occupies  an  exceptional  position.     It  cuts  off,  even  at 


Fig.  22. 

▼eiy  low  speed  reversals,  a  large  portion  of  the  field,  not  by  a 
true  screening  action,  but  by  conducting  away  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  and  preventing  their  access  to  the  secondary 
coil.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  any  given  speed  the  order  in 
which  the  metals  reduce  the  deflection  is  the  order  of  their 
electric  conductivity,  and  that  as  far  as  the  diagram  goes 
the  lines  all  (except  iron)  slope  upward,  indicating  that  at 
very  high  speeds  the  screening  of  even  the  worst  conductors 
will  approach  perfection.  It  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  if 
ihe  telephone  were  used  as  a  detector  the  magnetic  screening 

p2 
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of  a  copper  plate  or  thin  tinfoil  sheet  would  become  very 
manifest  for  high  notes  when  not  in  any  way  marked  or  dis- 
tinguishable for  notes  or  sounds  of  low  fiiquency  of  vibration.* 
As  far  back  as  1840  Dove  had  made  experimentsf  on  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  cores  of  various  materials  into  the 


Fio.  23. 


primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coiL     His  apparatus  consisted 
of  two  similar  priniary  bobbins  wound  on  tubes  of  non-metallio 

*  The  above  ezphumtion  .d  the  cause  of  the  differenoe  between  the 
■ereening  of  the  different  metals  is  not  that  given  by  the  distingoished 
inyeetigator,  bat  it  is  the  ezplanatloil  which  to  the  author  seams  most  ia 
aeeradaooe  with  known  jprinoiplBa. 
t  DoTOb  Poggendorrs  AwuUin,  YoL  XLIX,  1840. 
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substanoe  and  connected  in  series  (Fig.  23).  Orer  each 
primary  bobbin  was  woimd;  a  secondary  circnil^  and  tiiiese 
secondary  circuits  were  connected  in  series,  but  so  that  the 
induction  of  the  two  primary  bobbins  operated  in  opposite 
directions  and  nullified  on  the  whole  secondary  circuit  each 
other's  effect.  Exact  neutralisation  was  obtained  by  adjusting 
one  of  the  secondaries.  When  this  was  the  case  various  cores 
of  iron  rods  of  different  kinds  were  inserted  in  one  primary 
bobbin,  and  it  was  found  that  the  induction  balance  was  de- 
stroyed. By  inserting  iron  wires  of  a  certain  size  in  the  other 
core,  balance  could  be  again  obtained,  but  not  simultaneously, 
as  estimated  by  the  galvanometer  and  by  the  shock.  Thus, 
with  a  bar  of  forged  iron  110  wires  had  to  be  inserted  in  the 
other  coil  to  obtain  an  equilibrium,  as  estimated  by  the  gal- 
Tanometer;  but  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  shock  15 
wires 'Were  su£Gicient.  With  regard  to  different  kinds  of  iron, 
experiment  shows  that  if  we  class  them  according  to  galvano- 
metric  effect  we  obtain  a  different  series  to  that  at  which  we 
arrive  when  classifying  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  create 
sensation  by  shock.  Thus  grey  rough  cast-iron  is  the  kind  which 
approached  nearest  to  bundles  of  soft  iron  wire  in  respect  of 
increasing  the  shock.  Enclosing  iron  wires  in  a  brass  tube 
reduced  the  action  of  the  wires  in  disturbing  the  inductive 
balance  and  rendered  them  very  little  better  than  a  bar  of  solid 
iron.  When  the  primary  current  was  a  discharge  from  a 
Leyden  jar,  Dove  found  that  the  physiological  effect  (shock)  of 
the  secondary  current,  as  estimated,  was  reduced  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  primary  bobbin  of  non-magnetic  conducting 
ooies ;  in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  a  core  of  non-mag- 
netic but  highly  conducting  material  into  the  primary  bobbin 
reduced  the  power  of  a  primary  discharge  to  create  a  secondary 
discharge.  These  last  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  modem 
form  by  the  substitution  of  a  Bell  telephone,  to  detect  the  ter- 
tiary currents  generated  by  the  metal  core. 

Let  a  Bell  telephone  be  connected  in  series  with  the  secondary 
oon  of  a  small  induction  coil,  of  which  the  primary  is  wound  on 
a  hollow  bobbin,  and  the  frames  are  wholly  of  wood  or  non- 
metallic  substance.  A  convenient  form  is  that  known  as  Du 
Bois-Reymond's  sliding  coils.  Let  an  interrupter  in  the  primary 
circuit  make  and  break  the  cirouit  rapidly.    This  being  so,  the 
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telephone  emits  a  steady  rattle  or  hum.  If  a  masdve  copper 
rod  is  introduced  into  the  primary  bobbin  as  a  core,  the  tele- 
phonic rattle  is  more  or  less  suppressed ;  if  a  core  of  soft  ircm 
wire  is  introduced  the  noise  is  increased;  if  a  co^  of  solid 
iron  or  steel  is  used  the  noise  may  be  increased,  but  not  so 
much  as  when  the  divided  iron  is  used.  The  explanation  of  the 
exalting  effect  of  the  soft  iron  wire  is  simple.  The  presence  of 
the  iron  reduces  the  "magnetic  resistance"  of  the  circuit  of 
magnetic  induction  due  to  the  primary  current.  More  lines  of 
induction  therefore  flow  through  the  secondary  circuity  and 
hence  the  strength  of  the  secondary  current- is  increased,  and  the 
mean  rate  of  change  of  induction  through  it  is  also  increased. 
The  diminishing  effect  of  the  copper  core  is  explicable  by  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  that  in  such  a  conducting  core  the 
primary  current  generates  induced  currents,  and  these  in  their 
turn  re-act  upon  the  secondaiy  circuit,  inducing  in  it  a  tertiary 
current.  The  direction  of  the  currents  induced  by  the  primary 
in  the  solid  core  and  in  the  secondaiy  circuit  are  the  same. 
The  direction,  however,  of  the  first  half  of  the  tertiary  current 
developed  in  the  secondary  by  the  current  in  the  copper  core  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  current  developed  in  the  secon- 
dary by  the  action  of  the  primary.  Hence  it  results  that  the 
current  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  more  or  less  wiped  out  by 
the  opposing  inductions  due  to  the  primary  circuit  and  the 
currents  induced  in  the  copper  core.  Otherwise  the  operation 
might  be  regarded  thus : — Suppose  the  primary  circuit  to  be 
traversed  by  a  periodic  current  creating  a  simple  periodic  flux 
of  induction  through  the  copper  core.  As  we  have  seen  under 
the  head  of  magnetic  screening,  this  vari^ion  of  inducti<ni 
would  induce  currents  in  the  copper  core  which  would  them- 
selves generate  a  flux  of  induction,  which  would,  if  the 
conductivity  of  the  core  were  perfect^  or  the  rapidity  of  change 
of  induction  infinite,  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  at  each 
instant  to  the  flux  of  induction  produdng  those  currents. 

If  the  conductivity  is  not  quite  perfect^  or  the  rate  of 
variation  not  very  great^  yet  nevertheless  the  direction  of 
the  field  of  magnetic  force  inside  the  copper,  due  to  the  cur- 
rents induced  in  its  mass,  will  more  or  less  oppose  the  field  of 
force  at  every  instant  which  is  by  its  fluctuations  generating 
those  currents.     If  the  thick  white  line  1 1  1  in  Fig.  24  represents 
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the  sinusoidal  or  simple  periodic  change  of  induction  or  mag- 
netic field  in  the  interior  of  the  copper,  due  to  the  primary 
lielix,  and  if  the  dotted  line  2  2  represents  roughly  the  changing 
iield  due  to  the  eddy  currents  generated  in  the  core,  which  are 
nearly  180*  behind  the  primary  in  phase,  the  integral  or  sum  of 
both  superimposed  fields  represented  by  3  3  at  any  instant  is  less 
than  the  original  one  due  to  the  primary  alone  at  the  correspond- 
ing instant.  Also  the  mmn  rait  of  change  of  the  resultant  field 
is  less,  and  the  secondary  circuit  experiences  at  every  instant 
a  less  inductive  electromotive  force.  The  same  reasoning  which 
we  have  employed  in  the  case  of  magnetic  shielding  applies 
liere,  and  the  differences  in  the  reducing  effect  of  cores  of 
various  metals  would  be  found  to  be  less  at  high  speeds  of 
idtemation  than  at  low.  In  some  small  induction  coils  used 
for  mbdical  purposes  the  strength  of  the  secondary  current  is 


Fio.  24. 

-graduated  by  drawing  m  or  out  of  the  primary  coil  a  copper 
iube  which  slips  over  the  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires  used  as  a 
^ore.  The  rationale  of  the  action  of  this  copper  tube  m  so 
operating  is  in  a  rough  general  way  to  be  found  in  the 
principles  laid  down  above. 

When  Prof.  Henry  obtained  possession  of  the  "  Experimental 
llesearches"  of  Faraday,  as  detailed  in  the  fourteenth  series  of 
his  "  Experimental  Researches,"  he  was  exercised  in  his  mind 
^  reconcile  the  results  obtamed  by  Faraday  on  the  mterposi- 
tion  of  metallic  screens  between  mducing  and  induced  circuits 
with  his  own.  Faraday  had  found  that  when  the  galvanometer 
was  used  as  a  current  finder  "it  makes  not  the  least  difiPer- 
•ence"  whether  the  space  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
^ils  was  ah*,  sulphur,  shellac,  or  such  conducting  bodies  as 
-copper  and  other  non-magnetic  metals.     On  the  other  hand, 
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Prof.. Henry  found  that  a  shock  from  a  secondary  coil  whicb 
would  paralyse  the  arms  was  so  much  reduced  by  the  interposi 
tion  of  a  metallic  plate  as  hardly  to  be  sensible  on  the  tongue. 
Here  was  evidently  something  to  be  explained,  and  in  a  long 
memoir  (Phil.  Mag.,  Series  3,  Vol  XVIIL,  1841,  p.  492 ;  also 
Transadiona  of  the  American  PhUotophical  Society^  Vol.  VIII.,. 
1840)  Prof.  Henry  examined  this  and  other  matters.  He  first 
yerified  Faraday's  experience  by  attaching  the  ends  of  Sr 
secondary  coil  to  a  galvanometer  and  bringing  up  suddenly 
towards  it  a  permanent  magnet^  or  a  coil  traversed  by  a  steady 
current.  The  swing  of  the  galvanometer  was  found  to  be  quite- 
unaffected  in  extent  by  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  copper. 
Again,  in  place  of  the  copper  plate,  a  closed  metallic  conductor 
(an  endless  coil)  was  employed,  but  whether  the  circuit  of  thia 
coil  was  open  or  closed  it  made  not  the  slightest  difference  on' 
the  galvanometer  deflection. 

Forty  feet  of  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk,  were  wound  on  a 
short  cylinder  of  stiff  paper,  and  into  this  was  inserted  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  sheet  copper,  and  into  this  again  a  rod  of  soft  iron. 
When  the  latter  was  rendered  magnetic,  by  suddenly  bringing: 
in  contact  with  its  two  ends  the  different  poles  of  two  magnets, 
a  current  was  generated  in  the  wire,  but  the  strength  of  this- 
current,  as  measured  in  the  galvanometer,  was  the  same- 
whether  the  copper  cylinder  was  present  or  was  removed* 
Prof.  Henry  then  noticed  that  there  was  one  element  of  difier- 
ence  between  the  indications  of  a  galvanometer  and  that  of  the- 
magnetising  spiral.  If  the  two  secondary  currents  at  "break ^ 
and  "make"  of  a  primary  were  sent  through  a  magnetising 
spiral  and  through  a  galvanometer,  the  arrangemeut  might  be 
such  that  the  induced  current  at  "  make  "  of  the  primary  was 
unable  to  give  any  sensible  magnetisation  to  the  steel  needle 
enclosed  in  the  spiral,  but  at  "  break  "  was  able  to  magnetise 
it  to  saturation.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  the  "throw"  of 
the  galvanometer  was  the  same.  Similarly  with  the  degree  of 
shock  felt,  the  galvanometer  indications  being  alike  for  the- 
inverse  and  direct  induced  current ;  yet  that  induced  current 
gave  the  greatest  shock  which  was  able  to  produce  the  greatest 
magnetisation.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  became  clear  as 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer 
depended  upon  the  whole  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and  must. 
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necessarily  be  alike  for  the  inverse  and  for  the  direot  currentr 
but  that  the  magnetising  effect  and  the  physiological  shook 
depended  upon  the  maximum  value  of  the  instantaneous  dis- 
charge current,  and  might  therefore  be  very  different  for  the 
two  induced  currents.  It  was  then  evident  that  any  actions  by 
which  this  maximum  value  of  an  induced  current  was  decreased, 
whilst  its  duration  was  increased  and  total  quantity  left  unal- 
tered, would  result  in  rendering  this  current  less  easily  detect- 
able by  shock  or  magnetisation,  but  make  no  difference  in  its 
effect  on  a  galvanometer.  Aided  by  this  thought,  he  repeated 
Faraday's  experiment  with  the  balanced  coils  referred  to  in  §  8 
(''£xperimental  Researches,"  Vol.  I.,  §  1,790  et  seq,).  A  galvano- 
meter was  provided  having  two  equal  wires  of  the  same  length 
and  thickness  wound  on  the  same  frame,  and  also  a  double^ 
magnetising  spiral  was  prepared  by  winding  two  equal  wires  round 
the  same  piece  of  hollow  straw.  Coil  No.  1,  connected  with  a 
batteiy,  was  supported  perpendicularly  on  the  table,  and  coils 
Nob.  3  and  4  were  placed  parallel,  one  on  each  side,  and  eacb 
coil  connected  in  series  with  one  coil  of  the  differential  galvano- 
meter and  with  one  spiral  of  the  magnetising  helix.  The  two 
outside  coils  were  then  adjusted  so  that  wlieti  the  battery  circuit 
was  made  and  broken,  and  the  current  started  and  stopped  in 
the  middle  coil,  no  indication  was  given  by  the  galvanometer,, 
and  no  magnetisation  produced  in  a  steel  needle  placed  in  the 
double  helix.  A  thick  zinc  plate  was  then  introduced  between 
the  primary  coil  and  one  of  the  secondaries,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  still  remained  stationary 
on  making  and  breaking  the  primary  current,  but  that  the 
steel  needle  in  the  spiral  became  powerfully  magnetic.  This 
indicated  that  the  two  secondary  currents,  whilst  still  equal  in 
total  quantity,  had  been  so  affected  that  one  had  a  less  maxi- 
mum value  than  the  other,  and  hence  a  differential  magnetising 
action  was  produced.  A  similar  effect  was  observed  when  a. 
galvanometer  and  magnetising  spiral  were  together  introduced 
into  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  single  primary  and  secondary 
circuit.  The  interposition  of  a  metal  sheet  considerably  reduced 
the  magnetising  power  or  the  shock,  but  left  the  galvanometer 
deflection  imaltered.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  facts, 
this  last  experiment  was  varied  by  the  exchange  of  a  soft  iron 
needle  for  the  hard  steel  needle  in  the  magnetising  coil,  the 
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metal  screen  being  interposed  in  each  case,  and  it  iras  found 
that  whereas  the  metal  screen  cut  oflf  almost  entirely  the  power 
of  the  secondary  current  to  magnetise  hard  steel,  it  could  yet 
slightly  magnetise  the  soft  iron.  A  screen  of  cast  iron,  half  an 
inch  thick,  however,  not  only  neutralised  the  power  to  mag- 
netise hard  steel,  but  reduced  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
as  well.  The  general  explanation  of  the  foregoing  facts,  as  due 
to  Henry,  is  as  follows : — The  secondary  current,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  a  brief  discharge,  which  rises  very  suddenly  to  its 


Fig.  25. 

niaxiranm  value  and  then  fades  gradually  away.  The  cun^nt 
cui-ve  of  the  secondary  current,  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  priniaiy 
circuit,  may  be  represented  by  the  thick  firm  line  in  Fig.  25. 
If  a  metal  screen  is  interposed  between  the  primary  and  the 
flecondary  circuit  the  screen  gets  a  similar  secondary  current 
generated  in  itj  and  this  last  again  acts  by  induction  to  gene- 
rate a  tertiary  current  in  the  secondary  circuit.  This  tertiaiy 
xjurrent  consists  of  two  portions — first,  an  inverse  part  opposite 
in  direction  to  the  secondary  current  in  the  screen,  and,  secondly. 
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A  Buccecdiug  ilircct  currciit.  Let  the  current  curve  of  this  ter- 
tiary current  in  the  secondary  cixouit  be  represented  by  the 
fine  firm  line  in  Fig.  25.  The  total  quantities  of  electricity 
flowing  in  each  part  of  the  two  portions  of  the  tertiary  current 
are  equal.  The  resultant  efFect,  then,  of  the  action  of  the 
primary  current  when  interrupted  is  to  cause  in  the  secondaiy 
•circuit  the  true  secondary  current,  which  is  an  unidirectional 
flux  (thick  curve),  and  a  superimposed  tertiaiy  current,  which 
is  a  bi  directional  flux,  its  algebraic  total  of  quantity  being  zero. 
If  we  add  together  at  each  instant  the  oi*dinatc8  of  the  two 
^nirrent  curves  we  get  a  resultant  curve  (dotted  line)  which 
t^presents  the  actual  cmrent  curve  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
The  total  area  (electric  quantity)  enclosed  between  the  hori- 
zontal line  and  the  dotted  curve  must  be  equal  to  the  total 
area  enclosed  between  the  thick  firm  line  and  the  honzontal, 
because  we  have  added  and  subtracted  equal  areas;  but  the 
maximum  ordinate  of  the  dotted  curve  will  be  less  than  that  of 
the  thick  firm  line  curve,  and  the  form  of  the  curve  will  be 
Tcry  different  also.  It  is,  then,  clear  that  the  superiwsition  of 
a  complete  tertiary  cun*eut,  which  is  of  itself  but  very  little 
Able  to  affect  a  galvanometer  on  a  secondary  cun*eut  which 
gives  a  definite  galvanometer  indication,  is  not  able  to  alter 
that  galvanometer  deflection,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  total 
quantity  of  the  discharge.  The  magnetising  power  and  shock, 
however,  depend  upon  the  maximmn  value  or  suddenness  with 
which  the  induced  current  rises  to  its  maximum  value,  and  this 
factor  is  very  much  affected  by  the  overlaying  of  a  secondary 
current  by  a  tertiary.  We  see,  then,  that  the  experiences 
of  Faraday  and  Henry  may  be  completely  reconciled,  and  that 
magnetic  screening  is  a  phenomenon  which  in  this  case  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  detecting  instrument  in  the  secondary 
^nrcuit. 

The  practical  outcome  of  much  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
magnetic  screening  is  that  the  use  of  lead-covered  cable  for  the 
conveyance  of  periodic  cun'ents  of  the  usual  frequency  (60 — 100 
alternations  per  second)  is  of  no  advantage  in  respect  of  pre- 
vention of  inductive  disturbance  in  neighbouring  telephone 
wires.  Not  only  is  the  lead  too  poor  a  conductor,  but  the 
frequency  of  alternation  is  too  small  to  render  the  magnetic 
screening  effective.      The  only  really  satisfactory  method  of 
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annulling  the  inductive  disturbance  is  to  oany  the  periodia 
current  along  a  conductor  which  lies  in  the  axis  o(  and  is 
insulated  from,  a  concentric  enclosing  tube'  or  sheath,  whicb 
acts  as  a  return.  This  return  must  be  itself  insulated  from  the 
earth,  and  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled  is  that  at  any  instant^ 
and  at  any  section,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  in  the 
core  and  sheath  must  be  zero ;  r^koning  current  in  one  diieO' 
tion  posit iye^  and  in  the  other  negative. 

The  whole  question  of  magnetic  screening  has  been  worked 
out  mathematically  by  several  mathematicians,  and  besides  the 
section  in  Glerk-MaxwelVs  Treatise  (Vol.  II.,  §  654, 2nd  Ed.),  the 
advanced  student  may  be  referred  to  memoirs  by  Prof.  Charles 
Niven  '*0n  the  Induction  of  Electric  Currents  in  Infinite  Plates 
and  Spherical  Shells"  (PkU.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1881,  p.  307),  and 
also  to  Prof.  H.  Lamb  "  On  Electrical  Motions  in  a  Spherical 
Conductor"  (Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  1883,  p.  519). 

§  9.  Beaction  of  a  (Hosed  Secondary  CMrcnit  on  the  Pti- 
mary, — If  a  Bell  telephone  is  placed  in  series  with  a  coil  of 
many  turns  of  fine  wire  wound  on  a  hollow  bobbin,  and  if  both 
are  placed  in  series  with  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  small  induc- 
tion coil,  the  strength  of  the  secondary  current  can  be  so  ad- 
justed that  the  telephone  emits  a  low  murmur  or  rattle.  This 
being  the  case,  let  a  solid  bar  of  copper  be  introduced  into  the 
bobbin  of  fine  wire,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  noise  of  the 
telephone  is  increased.  If  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  copper  rod,  it  wDl,  on  the  other  hand,  reduce  the 
noise  or  stop  it  altogether.  The  explanation  of  this  efiect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reaction  which  a  closed  secondary  circuit  has 
upon  its  primary  in  reducing  the  impedance  of  the  primary* 
We  have  shown  in  Chapter  III.  (p.  152)  that  the  re-active 
eflfect  of  the  secondary  is  to  increase  the  resistance  and  reduce 
the  inductance  of  the  primary  circuit,  and  we  have  deduced 
two  formulsB  given  by  Maxwell  for  the  value  of  the  eqmvalent 
resistance  R'  and  the  equivalent  inductance  U  of  a  primary 
coil  of  resistance  R  and  inductance  L  in  the  presence  of  a 
secondary  coil  of  resistance  S  and  inductance  N,  the  mag- 
netic circuit  having  a  constant  resistance,  and  the  mutual  in- 
ductance being  M.  Hence  the  equivalent  impedance  Im'  of  the 
primary  coil  in  presence  of  the  secondary  is  ^R'*  +/>*  L''^,  and 
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its  isolated  or  intrinsic  impedanoe  is  Im  equal  to  jjH^-i-p^l?. 
The  question  is,  which  is  the  greater — Im'  or  Im  f  To  dis- 
<coTer  thiSi  take  for  R'  and  1/  the  values  given  on  page  153,  and 
we  have 

Forming  from  these  the  function  K'^  +p^  L'*,  we  have 

-or  (ImT-(Im)«-  ^^!^A?  ,  g^_M« (2 L N > M^) 

If  S»oc ,  or  the  secondary  circuit  is  open,  the  right-hand 
jside  of  the  above  equation  is  eero,  and  we  iind  that  the  impe- 
dance of  the  primary  circuit  is  not  altered  by  the  presence  of 
the  open  secondary,  as  of  course  it  should  not  be.  If  S  is 
made  very  small,  the  value  of  the  di£ference  of  (Im')^  and  (Im)^ 

continually  approximates  to  the  value  -  ^ ^  " — K 

Now,  L  N  -  M^  is  always  a  positive  quantity  if  not  zero,  and 
.the  other  quantities  in  this  last  fraction  are  squares.  Hence 
the  value  of  this  last  fraction  is  always  a  positive  quantity  if 
not  zero.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  Im'  is  not  equal  to  Im  it  is 
always  le$8  than  it ;  in  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  closed 
secondary  circuit  always  diminishes  the  effective  impedance  of 
the  primary.  We  have  seen  (page  153)  that  the  maximum 
value  of  the  primary  current  for  the  induction  coil  without  iron 
and  with  simple  periodic  impressed  electromotive  force  applied 
to  the  primary  circuit  is 

Im'' 

,,    .  ^  Maximum  E.M.P. 

<wr      Maximum  current  = • 

Effective  impedance  of  primary 

Hence,  since  the  dosing  of  a  secondary  circuit  around  a 
primary  reduces  its  impedance  it  must  also,  if  the  primary 
ml  is  subjected  to  a  constant  impressed  electromotive  force, 
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increase  tbe  flow  of  current  through  the  primary.  The  expla- 
nation of  our  experiment  with  the  copper  rod  is  now  simple. 
The  introduction  of  the  copper  rod  into  the  fine  wire  helix  i» 
equivalent  to  approximating  to  a  primary  coil  a  closed  secondary 
circuit.  The  impedance  of  the  fine  wire  circuit  to  the  alter- 
nating current  from  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  induction 
coil  is  hence  reduced ;  it  gets  more  current,  and  the  telephone 
is  made  to  emit  a  louder  sound.  If,  however,  a  core  of  divided 
fine  iron  wire  is  introduced  into  the  fine  wire  helix,  the  result 
is  simply  to  increase  the  impedance  of  that  circuit,  and  there- 
fore to  reduce  the  current  actuating  the  telephone.  When 
considering  in  particular  the  theory  of  the  induction  trans- 
former as  applied  to  electric  distribution  we  shall  see  the  above 
principles  have  important  practical  bearings. 

In  a  paper  recording  some  experimental  results  on  the  self- 
induction  and  resistance  of  compound  conductors*  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  given  some  comparisons  of  the  results  of  theory  and  experi- 
ment on  Maxwell's  formulae  above  alluded  to.  By  the  use  of  a 
resistance  and  inductance  bridge,  very  similar  to  one  designed  by 
Prof.  Hughes,  the  measurements  of  the  inductance  and  resist, 
ance  of  a  circtdt  can  be  inade  separately  with  ease.  A  pair  of 
wires  was  wound  on  one  bobbin ;  each  wire  had  a  resistance  of 
nearly  *1  ohm,  and  a  diameter  of  -037in.  Each  coil  consisted  of 
nine  double  convolutions.  In  certain  arbitrary  units  the  resLst- 
ance  of  one  of  these  copper  wires  to  steady  currents  was  1*76, 
and  its  inductance  11*'*2.  The  values  were  obtained  when  the 
other  coil  was  on  open  circuit.  On  closing  the  unused  coO,  the 
resistance  of  the  first  rose  to  2*67  and  its  inductance  fell  to  4**7r 

To  compare  this  with  the  theory. 

The  formul©  are         R'«R  +  -^L5?^ 

Now   R  =  S  =  1-76  X  0492  x  10*  absolute  C.-O.-S.  units  of 
resistance, 

and  L  »  N  » 1  r-2  X  1553  centimetres, 

M»  ir    X  1553  centimetres, 

and jp«2iri»a»2x  3*1415  x  1050. ^ 

*  See  PhU,  Mag.,  December,  1886,  p.  4Cft. 
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The  periodic  ourrent  used  had  a  frequency  of  1050  per  Becoud ;. 
hence,  ^^^     ..»6. 

Therefore  '     R' « R  (1  +  -6)  =  1  6  R, 
and  L'  =  L  (l-'6)=   -4  L; 

but  l-6xl-75  =  2-8  =  R', 

and  •4xir-2  =  4''-5=iL'. 

These  calculated  values  compare  very  ftivourably  with  the 
observed  values,  viz. : 

R'  =  2-67,  L'  =  r-7; 

and  experimentally  confirm  the  truth  of  Maxwell's  formulse  for 
the  increased  resistance  and  diminished  inductance  of  a  circuit 
when  placed  near  a  closed  secondary  circuit. 

§  10.  Hogbes'Bladaetion  balance  and  Sonometer.— In  1879 
Prof.  Hughes  constructed  and  described  a  very  perfect  induc- 
tion balance,  with  which  he  was  able  to  conduct  researches  of 
an  exceedingly  interesting  character.  In  order  to  have  a 
perfect  induction  balance,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  all  the 
four  coils  exactly  similar.*  Four  boxwood  bobbins  (see  Fig.  26) 
are  each  wound  over  with  100  metres  of  No.  32  copper  wire. 
These  coils  are  arranged  in  pairs  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  so  Uiat  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  between  the 
separated  pairs  is  negligible.  Two  of  the  coils,  A  and  B^  are  joined 
in  series  with  each  other  and  with  a  battery  and  interrupter  I^ 
and  the  other  two  coils,  C  and  D,  are  employed  respectively  aa 
aeooiidary  coils  to  these  two.  These  secondary  coOs  are  in  series 
with  each  other  and  with  a  telephone  receiver  T,  and  are  bo 
jobied  up  that  the  direction  of  the  induction  of  A  on  C  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  B  on  D.  One  pair  of  coils  is  placed  in  a  fixed 
position,  and  the  other  pair  can  be  slightly  moved  to  or  from 
each  other  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.    The  coils  are  first 

*  '*0n  an  Inductioa  Cunent  BaUnoe."  By  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes. 
Proe.  Boy.  Soe,,  No.  196,  May  5th,  1879. 
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adjusted  so  that  the  inductions  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  on 
listening  at  the  telephone  the  opposing  secondary  currents 
produce  at  best  but  a  very  slight  sound,  which  can  be  perfectly 
Abolished  by  adjusting  the  distance  of  one  pair  of  coils.  When 
this  is  the  case,  if  we  insert  in  the  opening  of  the  bobbin  of  one 
of  the  primaiy  coils  a  disc  or  piece  of  metal  d^  the  balance  is 
destroyed,  and  we  hear  sounds  more  or  less  intense.  In  order 
to  get  some  comparative  measurements,  Prof.  Hughes  designed 
a  companion  instrument,  called  a  ionameier.  In  this  instrument 
A  pair  of  primary  coils  are,  as  before  (see  Fig.  27),  joined  in 
«eries  with  each  other  and  with  a  battery.    The  coils  are  fixed 


Fio.  26. 

at  the  extremities  of  a  bar.  Between  these  primary  coils  slides 
a  single  secondary  coil,  and  the  primary  coils  are  so  wound  that 
their  inductions  on  this  secondary  coil  are  equal,  and  opposite. 
When  this  secondaiy  coil  ie  exactly  between  the  two  primaxy 
coils,  a  telephone  placed  in  series  with  the  secondary  coil  gives 
out  no  sound  when  the  primary  current  is  rapidly  interrupted. 
If,  however,  the  secondary  coil  is  slid  from  one  primaiy  and 
towards  the  other,  the  differential  action  creates  an  induced 
current  detected  by  the  telephone.  By  reading  off  on  the  bar  the 
extent  of  displacement  necessary  to  create  in  the  telephone  a 
sound  of  a  certain  magnitude  an  arbitraiy  reading   can  be 
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obtained  oorrespooding  to  every  different  yalue  of  the  seoondaxy 
ourrent.  A  switch  i9  provided  by  means  of  which  the  same  tele- 
phone can  beshifted  rapidly  from  the  induction  balance  secohdaiy 
oirouit  to  the  sonometer  secondary  circuit.  The  experiments  finef  t 
performed  consisted  in  placing  within  one  primary  coil  of  the  in- 
duction balance  certain  equal-sized  discs  of  different  metals,  and 
then  so  ananging  the  sonometer  secondary  coil  that  the  noise  ip 
the  telepbone  produced  by  the  current  in  the  second^My  of  the 
sonometer  was  judged  by  the  ear  to  be  equal  to  the  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  telephime  when  it  was  shifted  to  the  secondaiy 
circuit  of  the  induction  balance,  and  in  which  the  inductive 
balance  had  been  broken  down  by  the  insertion  of  the  disc  of 
metal.  Discs  of  various  metals  the  sise  and  shi^  of  a^  English 
shilling  were  made^  and  when  inserted  in  the  induction  coil,  the 


•  Fio.  27. 

sonometer  bar  readings,  reckoned  from  the  centre  or  absolute  zero 
of  sound  given  in  certain  arbitrary  degrees,  were  as  follows : — 

fiihner  (cfaemically  pure)  125 

Qold    :.  117 

Silver  coin ^ 116 

Alttminium.... 112 

Copper 100 

SSnc «...  80 

Branoe.... ». 76 

Tin 74 

Iron  (ordiiiary)  4 62 


German  Silver 60 

Iron  (pure) 40 


Coppor  (alloy).. 


W. 


Antimony  .. 

Merourv 

Bismutn  ..... 
Sno  (alloy).. 
Carbon    


40 
38 
36 
SO 
10 
6 
2 

This  list  does  not  agree  in  order  entirely  with  that  of  any  of 
the  lists  of  electrioal  conductivity.  In  some  degree  it  evidently 
has  reference  to  conductivity,  because,  roughly  speaking,  the 
best  conductors  opme  at  the  top  and  the  worst  at  the  bottom  i 
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bot  whilst  it  is  headed  by  BilTer,  whioh  has  the  highest  oonduo- 
trrity  per  unit  of  Tolume,  we  find  alnmininTn,  which  has  the 
highest  eonduetiTify  per  unit  of  mass,  ocoupying  a  position 
aibore  that  of  eopper.  The  distotfoing  effects  of  the  metal  on 
the  induction  balance  is  not^  however,  simply  propCMtional 
tither  to  the  conductivity  per  unit  of  mass  or  per  unit  of 
Tduma  In  more  recent  experiments  a  graduated  zinc  wodge 
pushed  in  more  or  less  between  one  pair  of  coils  of  the  induc- 
tion balance  was  employed  to  obtain  oomparatiTc  numbers 
representing  the  disturbance  produced  when  discs  of  various 
matab  are  inserted  in  the  other  coQ.  The  elementary  theory  of 
the  induction  balance  is  of  course  contained  in  all  that  has  gone 
befcte  in  this  and  the  last  chapter.  It  is,  generally  speaking, 
dependent  for  its  action  on  efibcts  similar  to  those  producing 
magnetio  shielding.  If  the  discs  are  dit  so  as  to  prevent  cir- 
cumferential eleotric  currents  in  their  mass,  their  action  in 
disturbing  the  inductive  balance  is  mitigated  or  annulled.  If 
the  metal  disc  is  replaced  by  a  copper  coil  with  open  extremi- 
ties no  effect  is  observed  on  the  inductive  balance.  If  the  ends 
of  the  coil  are  joined,  the  coil  behaves  as  if  it  were  a  metallic 
disc  and  causes  loud  sounds  in  the  telephone.  The  effect  due 
to  the  iron  disc  is  a  mixed  one.  It  in  part  acts  like  any  other 
metal  disc,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  one  respect.  If  any  non- 
magnetic disc  is  placed  edgeways  in  the  centre  of  the  primary 
bobbm  it  has  a  diminished  eflbct  in  disturbing  the  balance ;  in 
the  case  of  iron  the  disturbance  is  increased  by  turning  the  disc 
edgeways.  In  order  to  have  before  us  a  typically  simple  case, 
imagine  an  induction  balance  made  of  two  very  long  primary 
helices  and  each  embraced  near  the  centre  by  a  small  second- 
ary ooiL  Let  the  primary  ooils  be  .traversed  by  a  simple 
periodic  current.  We  have  then  in  the  interior  of  the  primary 
coU  a  unif onn  magnetic  field  vaiying  synohrcmously  with  the 
primazy  current  in  a  simple  periodic  manner,  and  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  magnetic  field  at  any  instant  will  be  a  meamire 
of  the  electromotive  force  acting  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Sup- 
pose into  one  primary  helix  is  inserted  a  thin  copper  tube;  this 
will  form  a  closed  secondaiy  circuity  and  secondary  periodic 
curtents  will  be  induced  in  it,  flowing  round  the  cylinder  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  turns  of  the  primary  helix.  As  this 
copper  cylinder  possesses  a   very  sensible  time  ecmetai^  the 
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phase  of  these  secondary  currents  in  the  copper  cylinder  will 
be  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary  current  The  resul- 
tant magnetic  field  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  therefore 
that  due  to  the  resultant  of  these  two  simple  periodic  currents 
which  are  nearly  opposed  in  phase.  Hence  the  absolute  mag- 
initude  of  the  interior  field  and  its  rate  of  variation  will  be  less 
than  if  the  copper  cylinder  was  removed.  It  results,  therefore, 
that  the  induction  through  the  secondary  helix  and  the  electro- 
motive force  impressed  on  it  will  be  dimhiished  by  the  presence 
in  the  primary  coQ  of  this  copper  cylinder.  The  diagram  given 
on  page  148,  showing  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  prinuuy  and  secondary  currents  in  an  induction 
ooil  without  iron,  shows  us  why  the  primary  and  secondary 
^mrrents  are  thus  more  or  less  opposite  in  phase.  Since,  in  a 
rgeneral  way,  the  higher  the  conductivity  of  the  tube  or  disc 
introduced  into  the  primary  the  greater  the  time  constant  and 
the  greater  the  lag  in  phase  of  the  currents  induoed  in  this 
metallic  circuit  behind  the  phase  of  the  inducing  primary,  it 
follows  that  the  resultant  interior  field,  acting  to  produce 
inductive  electromotive  force  in  the  secondaiy  helix,  will  be 
•diminished  by  the  introduction  of  discs  of  vexy  high  conduc- 
tivity more  than  by  discs  of  very  low  conductivity. 

From  the  principles  discussed  under  the  head  of  magnetic 
nhielding,  it  would  appear  that  the  differences  between  various 
metals  inserted  as  discs  in  the  induction  balance  would  be  Uu 
marked  at  very  high  speeds  of  interruption  than  at  very  low 
-ones.  With  respect  to  the  action  of  iron,  two  effects  have  to  be 
■considered  which  are  the  result  of  very  different  actiona.  The 
introduction  of  the  iron  into  the  primaiy  coil  reduces  the  maf^ 
netic  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  induction  of  that  ooi],  and  this 
4»use,  if  it  operated  alone,  would  destroy  the  indootive  balanoe 
by  raising  the  inductive  electromotive  force  in  that  secondaiy 
<»rcuit  cdxreqponding  to  the  primary  into  which  the  iron  is  intro- 
duced; but  the  iron  disc,  like  every  other  disc,  gets  dioam- 
ferential  induced  currents  created  in  it|  and  these,  if  they  aoted 
idone,  would  destroy  the  inductive  balance  by  hwerinff  the 
inductive  electromotive  force  in  that  secondary  coiL 

These  two  effects  conflict,  and  it  is  an  interesting  conflrmatiQn 
•of  theory  to  find  that  Prof.  Hughes  says  it  is  possible  to  intt^a- 
•dnce  into  one  primaiy  coil  of  the  induction  balance  a  disc  of 

q2 
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iron  and  some  soft  iron  wires  in  such  positions  tliat  these 
opposite  actions  nullify  each  other,  and  though  each  mass  of 
iron  separately  would  destroy  the  induction  balance,  yet  the 
two  together  being  introduced,  complete  silence  in  the  telephone 
is  the  result.  The  sensibility  of  the  induction  balance  Uy 
minute  differences  of  electric  conductivity  and  magnetic  per- 
meability is  "Tery  remarkable.  If  into  one  coil  of  a  carefully- 
adjusted  balance  we  place  a  good  sovereign,  or  shilling,  and 
into  the  other  a  bad  one,  the  telephone  detects  the  base  coin 
with  unerring  certainty  by  the  loud  noise  given  out.  In  the 
same  way,  if  two  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  introduced  into  the  two 
primary  coils,  and  a  balance  is  obtained,  the  mere  magnetisa- 
tion of  one  of  them  will  be  at  once  detected,  because  that 
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magnetised  piece  becomes  thereby  less  permeable,  and  destroys^ 
the  balance.  We  may  present  the  rough  general  theory  of  the 
induction  balance  in  another  way.  Let  the  "coin"  be  simply 
regarded  as  ia  closed  circuit,  between  which  and  the  primary 
circuit  surrounding  it  there  is  a  certain  coefficient  of  mutual 
induction.  The  two  primary  coils  forming  one  primary 
circuit  have,  on  the  whole,  no  action  on  the  two  secondary 
ooils,  forming  one  secondary  circuit,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  the  primary  circuit  as  if  it  were  in  a  position 
eof^ugate  to  the  secondary.  The  coin,  however,  is  acted  upon 
Inductively  by  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  eddy  currents  or 
seconditfy  currents  generated  in  it  react  on  the  secondary  circuit,. 
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vAusing  in  it  tertiary  currents,  which  affect  the  telephone. 
Ijooking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  might  construct 
Jin  induction  bahmce  thus.  Let  A  {tee  Fig.  28)  he  a.  single 
primaiy  coil,  and  B  a  secondary  coil,  having  a  telephone  in 
tseries  with  it.  Place  the  coU  B  in  a  position  conjugate  to  A — 
that  is,  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  of  A.  Then  let 
variation  of  current  in  A  produce  no  current  in  B.  Now  hold 
a  sheet  of  copper  anywhere,  say  at  C,  and  the  telephone  will 
be  caused  to  sound.  For  A,  though  it  cannot  affect  B  induc- 
-tively  directly,  yet  it  can  produce  a  secondary  current  in  C 
lield  at  a  non-conjugate  position,  and  these  secondary  currents 
in  C  will  create  other  tertiary  currents  in  B.  The  experi- 
.nient  will  appear  to  indicate  a  sort  of  reflection  of  inductive 
power**  , 

This  was  experimentally  shown  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  in 
iiis  Paper  on  "  Volta-Electric  Induction  "  (see  Journal  of  Society 
of  TeUgraph-Engineers,  Vol.  XIL,  p.  465). 

An  interesting  experiment  of  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith's  in 
induction  is  to  employ  a  simple  Bell  telephone  receiver,  uncon- 
nected with  any  circuit,  as  an  induction  finder.  If  a  coil  is 
traversed  by  a  primary  current,  rapidly  intermitt^t  or  alter- 
nate, then  a  Bell  telephone  held  anywhere  in  tlie  new  field 
emits  a  sound.  The  pulsating  field  disturbs  the  magnetism  of 
Jthe  telephone  magnet,  and  enables  this,  therefore,  to  detect 
rapid  electromagnetic  disturbances  at  the  place  where  it  is. 
The  induction  balance,  combined  with  a  telephone,  is  an  appa- 
ratus of  extreme  sensitiveness.  It  renders  evident  the  smallest 
'differences  of  weight,  nature,  degree  of  purity  or  temperature 
of  two  conductors  of  identical  dimensions,  such  as  two  coins 
placed  in  identical  conditions  in  respect  of  the  two  systems  of 
coils. 

It  enables  us  to  detect  very  small  masses  of  metal  in  a  badly 
■conducting  body,  and  may  be  employed  with  much  advantage  in 
verifying  the  insulation  of  the  different  vrindings  of  a  coil,  the 
ends  of  which  are  open.    At  the  same  time  it  lends  itself  better 


*  The  full  thdoiy  of  the  induction  baknoe  has  been  given  by  IVof. 
Oliver  Lodge.  See  Proo,  PAyt.  Soe.  London,  YoL  III.,  p.  187.  Alao  in 
the  same  volume  la  a  note  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Poynting  '*  On  the  Graduation  of 
the  Sonometer.*' 
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to  qualitatm  than  to  quantitatiTe  work,  as  it  is  diffioalt  ta 
interpret  rigorously  the  results  obtained.* 

§  IL  fhogmisdon  of  Bapidly  Xntemlltiiil^  Altenate^  ot 
▼exy  Mef  OiuiiftlB  through  Ctanductoni — Some  ezperimeDtft 
of  Prof.  Hughes  on  die  self-induotion  of  metallie  wires  have 
been  the  means  of  direotmg  attentioa  of  late  more  dosely 
to  the  nature  of  the  propagation  of  currents  of  rapid  pariodioity 
through  metallio  oonduotors,  and  although  mathematioal  inttMii, 
particularly  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside,  had  considered  the  problem, 
yet  these  experimental  results  drew  the  attention  of  many  to^ 


Fio.  29. 

this  question  to  whom  the  more  recondite  investigations  were- 
unknown.     Prof.  Hughes's  experimentsf  on  the  self-induction 

*  For  further  information  on  the  use  and  theoiy  of  the  induction  balance 
the  student  may  consult  MaBcart  and  Joubert's  SUetricUjf,  Vol.  XL,  S966 ; 
also  Hughes'  PML  Mag.  [51  Vol  XL,  p.  50, 1879.  On  the  differential  tde- 
phone,  ue  Chiystal,  Ph4L  Trans.  JRoy.  Soe.  Edin.,  VoL  XXDL,  p.  €09, 
1880.  0.  Lodge,  Proo.  Phyakal  Soe.  London,  Yd.  UL,  p.  187,  on  inter- 
mittent ouirents  and  the  theoiy  of  the  induction  balance. 

f  These  experiments  formed  the  subject  of  Prof.  Hughes's  Inaugural' 
IHsoourse  to  the  Society  of  Telegrai^^Engineen  on  the  occasion  of  hfs 
election  to  the  ofRoe  of  President  See  Joumml  SoeiUy  TtUgraph  Engineer*^ 
January  88, 1886,  '^The  Self-induction  of  an  Electric  Current  in  RetattioD' 
to  the  Nature  and  Form  of  its  Conductor." 
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of  metallio  wires  were  made  with  a  oixnbiiied  reeistanoe  md 
induction  bridge  of  somewhat  novel  form.  Sappose  that  a 
quadrilateral  be  formed  of  four  oonduotors  P,  Q^  B|  S^  only  cms 
of  which,  P,  hasanysensihleaelf-induotion,  and  let  the  diag<»ab 
be  completed  bja  telephone  T,  and  batteiy  B;  with  intetrupter 
I.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  resistance-balance  be  obtained  fw 
steady  currents.  This  can  be  achiered  1^  placing  the  teleplume 
witii  the  interrupter  as  a  conjugate  circuit  to  the  baltetj  (iff 
Fig*  ^9),  and  shifting  one  resistanosb  B|  until  a  balance  Is 


obtained.    By  a  suitable  adjustment  complete  silence  can  be 
obtained  in  the  telephone 

Next  let  the  interrupter  be  remoTcd  to  the  batteiy  circuity 
and  all  other  arrangements  remaining  the  same  {»ee  Fig.  SO) 
it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  that  no 
mere  change  in  the  yalue  of  the  resistance  R  wiU  enable  a  per- 
fect balance  to  be  obtained.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  on 
closing  the  battery  circuit  the  inductance  of  P  introduceaa 
counter  electromotiye  fbroe  into  P  and  the  potential  rises  at 
e  faster  than  at  d^  and  on  breaking  the  circuit  the  potential  al 
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«  di0B  down  isMtftliBXi  at  d;  and  behoe  at  eax^h  make  and 
'In^idak'the  tetephone  is  subjected  to  an  alternate  flnx  of  current, 
and  this  louses  it  to  emit  a  sound.  Supposing  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  get  rid  of  this  sound  by  shifting  the  point  c  so  as  to 
alter  B,  the  steady  balance  will  be  destroyed  and  the  telephone 
will  be  traversed  by  a  current  during  the  time  when  all  the 
currents  have  become  steady ;  but  no  such  change  in  the  value 
of  R  will  previBiit  tt  variation  of  current  taking  place  through 
*th6  telephone  during  the  complete  period  from  the  first  instant 


Fig.  31. 

when  the  battery  circuit  is  closed  to  the  instant  when  it  is 

opened  again. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  balance  can  be  obtained  in  this  last 

anangement  is  by  introducing  into  the  telephone  circuit  an  elec- 
'  tromotive  force  which  shall  be  capable  of  being  made  at  every 
'  instant  to  balance  the  inductive  electromotive  force  due  to  the 

inductance  of  P.    Prof.  Hughes  does  this  very  ingeniously  by 

introducing  a  pair  of  mutually  inductive  coils  into  the  bat- 
"teiy  and  telephone  circuits,  and  the  final  arrangement  is  in 
^  Fig.  31;.  Mj  and  M,  toe  a  pair  of  coils,  one  of  which,  M,,  is 
'm  the  battery  circuit   and   is   fixed,  and  the  other,  M^  is 
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In  the  telephone  circuit,  and  can  he  placed  ao  that  whilst  its 
centfe  coincides  with  that  of  Mj  its  axis  makes  any  required 
-angle  With  that  of  M^.  In  this  way  the  mutual  inductance 
between  Mj  and  M^  can  he  varied  from  zero  when  the  coil  axes 
are  at  right  angles  to  a  definite  maximum  value  when  they  are 
co-linear. 

It  is,  however,  f oimd  that  when  the  coils  Mj  Mg  are  in  cer- 
tam  positions  that  the  inductive  electromotive  force  set  up  in 
the  telephone  circuit  hy  the  induction  of  M|  on  M^  can  be 
made  to  neutralise  the. impulsive  electromotive  force  due  to  the 
inductance  of  P,  when,  in  addition,  a  certain  value  is  given  to 
Ihe  resistance  R.     Uhder  these  circumstances  the  bridge  can 


Fio.  32. 

be  balanced  and  the  telephone  completely  silenced,  both  when 
the  interrupter  is  in  the  battery  circuit  and  in  the  telephone 
^nrcuit ;  in  other  words,  can  be  balanced  both  for  steady  and 
for  variable  currents. 

In  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Prof.  Hughes  the  resist- 
jinoes  Qy  R,  and  S,  were  sections  of  one  and  the  same  fine 
German  silver,  1  metre  long,  and  having  a  total  resistance  of 
4  ohms  (see  Fig  32).  The  ends  of  this  wire  were  joined  to 
the  conductor  under  investigation  P,  ai^d  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  was  arranged  as  described. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  relation  between  the  resistances 
And  inductances  which  holds  good  when  the  bridge  is  balanced 
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for  steftdj  and  for  yariable  currents,  let  us  draw  a  ^^gr?i^ 
(F%.  33)  representiiig  the  network  oi  ouiductorii  and  call 
the  current  at  any  instant  in  the  inductiye  branch  P,  Xf 
and  that  in  the  branch  Q,  y,  and  that  in  the  telephone  circuit 
s.  Thecurrent  in  the  battery  branch  is  then  «+y.  Let  L  be 
the  inductance  of  P,  and  M  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  coila 
placed  in  the  dronit  B  and  T>  and  let  all  other  circuits,  Q,  R, 
and  S^  have  no  sensible  inductance.    Let  e  be  the  electromotiT^ 


Fig.  33. 

force  of  the  battery  at  any  instant  t.    Then  the  currents  in  th9 
rarious  branches  at  that  instant  are  as  follows: — 

In  the  branch  P  current  is     x 

it  n  1*         >j  »   ^  +  ' 

»  M        ^      M        My*"' 

99  »  ^99  »  * 

Applying  Kirchhoifs  corollaries  to  each  of  the  three  meshes 
of  the  network  we  have  three  equations,  vis., 

(i)  P»  +  B«Ty+Rip+»«.«-L-j^-Mjj- 

(ii)  Ba?  +  y  +  Sy-«  +  Qy-»-  M^— 
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(iii)  li^+^+T2-S^=-M^^^y^, 

and  these  three  equations  ocmtain  the  means  for  finding  at  any 
time  t  the  ennent  in  any  branch.*  If  we  suppose  the  bridge 
to  be  balanced  for  variable  currents  then  z  is  zero^  aad  on 
making  this  limitation  we  find  the  above  equations  reduce  to 
the  two, 

Qy-P;c-L^  =  Ra--Sy      ...    (A) 

at 

and  -M^-M^?*Ear-Sy      .    .    .    (B) 

dt         dt  ^  ^  ' 

Furthermore^  let  us  assume  that  the  currents  vary  according 
to  a  simple  periodic  law.  In  this  case,  if  X  is  the  maximum 
Talue  of  X,  then  we  can  write 

x=sXsinptf 

where  p  as  usual  =  2  ir  n,  n  being  the  frequency  of  the  alterna^ 

dx 
tion»  henoo  -j-  -p  X  cos^  t 

dt 

«nd^--p«Xsinp# 

=  -p^x. 

Adopting  the  fluzional  notation,  it  is  convenient  to  write  d^for 

—  and  X  for  —L  Hence,  for  simple  periodic  variation  of  a 
di  dt^ 

current  x^  we  always  have  the  condition 

^x^i^x (C) 

If  we  di&rentiate  the  two  equations  (A)  and  (B),  and 
eliminate  li  by  the  help  of  (G),  we  get  the  following  two 
equations  (E)  and  (F),  which,  together  with  the  original  two  (A) 

*  The  geoeFtl  method  of  finding  the  current  eqostioiis  for  any  network 
ia  given  in  Msacwdl's  "Treatise  on  Eleotridty,"  2nd  Edition,  Vol.  It, 
1 766.  AUo  m  "  VrMena  on  Networks  of  Condiwton/'  by  J.  A.  Slemiag^ 
J^UL  Mag.,  September,  1885,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  281 ;  er  Proeeedififft  Pkf$,  8$6.r 
Zond.,  188& 
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And  (B),  give  ub  the  necessary  four  for  eleminating  the  variables. 
We  have 

Qy-P«-Li    =Ra?-Sy.     .•.(!) 

^Mi-My  -Ba?-Sy.     .    .    .    (B) 

Qy-P;;^  +  LjD«a:  =  Ri-Sy.     •     .     .     (E) 

Mj52a;  +  Mj!>«y     =Ri-Sy.     .     .     .     (F) 

The  student  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  detenninant 
Analysis  will  recognise  that  the  variables  a;,  y,  x^  y  can  be 
eliminated  from  these  equations,  and  the  relation  which  must 
alwarjrs  hold  good  between  the  constants  can  be  found  by 
equating  to  zero  the  determinant  of  these  four  equations ;  we 
have,  then 

-L,  0,       -(P  +  R),    (Q  +  S) 

-M,     -M,       -R,  S 

-(P  +  R),     (Q  +  S),  Lp2,  0 

-R,  S,  VL^,         VL^     -0 

This  determinant  writes  out  into  the  sum  of  three  terms, 
viz. : — 

j9«L[L(M«i>«  +  S2)-M(S2SQ  +  RQ  +  SR)]+ 
+  (P  +  R)[Mai)«(P  +  Q  +  R  +  S)-S(QR-SP)]  + 
+  (Q  +  S)[MLi)«(R  +  S)+R(SP-RQ)-M«i>«(P  +  Q 

+R  +  S)]  =  0 

«  In  order  that  the  sum  may  be  zero,  each  factor  in  the  square 
braickets  must  be  separately  zero^  and  it  will  be  found  on  reduc- 
tion that  these  factors  equated  to  zero  are  equivalent  to  the 
two  equations : — 

QR-SP  =  MLp« (G) 

and  M(P  +  Q  +  R  +  S)  =  SL    ....     (H)* 

These  equations  express  the  relation  which  holds  good 
between  the  resistances  of  the  branches  and  the  self  and  mutual 
'induction  coefficients  of  a  Hughes  bridge  When  the  bridge  is 
balanced  for  variable  currents. 

*  These  equations  were  given  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  discoflBion  on 
Frof.  Hughes's  Paper.  See  also  Lord  Rayleigh  "On  the  BelMnduction 
and  Benstanoe  of  Compound  Conductors,'*  Ph%L  Mag,,  Dea  1886,  p.  47L 
Equivalent  equattona  have  been  also  arrived  at  by  Vrct  H,  R  Weber  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  resistances 
for  steady  balance,  viz.,  P  :  Q«R  :  S  is  departed  from,  and 
that  we  have  for  the  resistance  of  branch  P  to  variable  currently 
the  value 

p_QR-MLp«^QR    MLj)» 

s  s       s  • 

and  for  the  inductance  of  branch  P  the  value 

y^^M(P  +  Q  +  R  +  S) 

S 

In  some  of  his   experiments  Prof.  Hughes  interpreted  hi» 

O  R 
z^pults  on  the  assumption  that  P  was  always  equal  to  j^--,  and 

L  was  equal  to  M,  but  the  complete  investigation  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  A  very  full  thecHretioal  and  practical 
examination  of  the  induction  bridge  has  been  given,  by  Prof.  H. 
F.  Weber,  for  which  the  student  is  referred  to  the.  pages  of 
the  Fledrical  Bedew,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  321,  1886,  and  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  30, 1886.* 

The  whole  method  of  construction  and  usage  of  the  induc- 
tion bridge  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  examination  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  in  a  Paper  on  the  self-induction  and  resistance 
of  compound  oonductors  (PhU.  Mag,,  December,  1886),  from 
which  we  shall  quote  freely  in  what  follows.  Discarding  the 
tooth-wheel  interrupter,  as  it  does  not  give  a  regular  valuation 
of  current  corresponding  in  period  to  the  passage  of  a  tooth, 
Lord  Rayleigh  used  a  harmonium  reed,  the  vibrating  tongue  of 
which  made  contact  once  during  each  period  with  the  slightly- 
rounded  end  of  a  brass  or  iron  wire  advanced  exactly  to  the 
required  position  by  means  of  a  screw  cut  upon  it.  Blown  with 
a  regulated  wind,  such  reeds  are  capable  of  giving  interruptions 
of  cuirent  of  about  2,000  per  second.  The  oi^e  usually  em- 
ployed had  a  frequency  of  1,050  vibrations  per  second.  The 
induction  compensator  consisted  of  two  droular  coils,  one  of 
which  was  fixed  and  the  other  movable  round  an  axis,  so  (daoed 
that  the  flat  circular  coils  could  be  placed  either  with  their 
planes  coincident  or  at  right  angles.  If  the  inner  coil  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  other,  and  the  coils  are  placed  with 

*  SeeaJUoHbt.  Oliver  HeaTi^ide  in  the  PM,  Moff.,  Augatt>  1886^.   . 
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43entreB  coincident  and  axes  inclined  at  any  angle,  0,  and  if  M^ 
be  the  maainniTn  mutual  inductance,  and  M  the  inductance  in 
Any  position,  0,  then 

M»MoCosA 

This  law  is,  however,  not  followed  when  the  coUsaie  sensibly 
of  the  same  size.  In  this  case  Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that 
the  mutual  induction  is  very  approximately  proportional  to  the 
Angle  between  the  axes  of  the  coils  for  a  range  between  40^  and 
140*.  In  the  actual  experiments  the  mutual  inductance  of  the 
«oil8  was  determined  for  each  degree  of  angular  displacement 
of  the  axes  by  comparing  it  with  the  calculable  coefficient 
between  two  wires,  wound  in  measured  grooves,  cut  in  a  qylindor, 
jand  it  was  found  the  very  degree  of  movement  of  the  movable 
«oi],  not  when  the  axes  were  not  far  removed  from  perpendicu- 
larity, was  equal  to  776*3  centimetres  of  mutual  induction,  the 
maximum  when  0 «  0  being  56,100  centimetres.  The  first 
■example  given  in  the  Paper  referred  to  is  one  on  the  self-induc- 
tion and  resistance  of  a  coil  of  copper  wire.  In  the  bridge  used 
the  resistances  Q+R+S  were  together  4*00  ohms.  Benst- 
Anees  were,  however,  measured  in  scale  divisions  of  the  bridge 
wire,  each  one  equal  to  2*04  x  10®  centimetres  per  second.  The 
copper  coil  being  balanced  on  the  bridge,  it  was  found  that  the 
readings  of  the  three  resistances  and  of  M  were  as  follows  :«- 

Q  =  610,  R=190,  S«l,160, 
M  =  36* »  36  X  776  centimetres, 

And  the  fluency  n  of  the  vibrations » 1,050,  hence  fa  2ir 
X  1,050.     Taking  the  equation  (G)  and  (H)  on  page  236  and 
eliminating  I^  we  have  for  the  value  of  P  the  equation 


[,_/>«M>(Q+B-hS)T 
S.Q.R  I 


Substituting  the  values  above,  we  find 

P=.876f»87.5«=ale  division. 

This  gives  the  value  of  the  realresistanoeof  Ptotheperiodio 
currents^  and  we  see  that  if  we  neglected  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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\mdge  and  simply  aasuxned  the  ordinary  law,  that  the  resist- 
Ance  of  P  was  equal  to  Q  B-rS,  we  should  make  an  error  of 
some  12  per  oent.  On  actually  balancing  the  bridge  for  steady 
x^urrents  the  resistance  of  P  was  found  to  be  87*3  scale  divi- 
fiions,  thus  indicating  that  for  this  copper  coil  at  the  frequency 
used  the  resistance  to  variable  currents  was  the  same  as  to 
steady  ones. 

On  inserting  a  solid  copper  rod  into  the  coil  and  measuring 
Again  the  resistance  and  self-induction  it  was  found  that  the 
values  of  the  readmg  were  Q  ==  660,  R  » 190,  M  »  29^-5,  instead 
of  as  before,  Q  »  610,  M  »  36**.  Hence  tiie  introduction  of 
Another  closed  secondary  circuit  (viz.,  the  copper  rod)  increased 
the  real  resistance  and  diminished  the  real  self-induction  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  explained  on  page  153,  at  which 
place  we  demonstrated  Maxwell's  equation  for  the  increased 
resistance  and  diminished  self-induction  of  a  primary  circuit 
when  in  contiguity  to  a  closed  secondary  circuit.  The  next 
-example  selected  was  that  of  a  soft  iron  wire,  160  centimetres 
long  and  3*3  mm.  dia.  Here,  with  the  variable  currents  from 
the  reed  interrupter  of  the  same  period  as  before,  a  balance 
was  obtained  for 

Q-178        R  =  190        S  =  l,592 
31  s  8  X  776  centimetres,  from  which  we  find 

O  R 
P  « -985-^  «  20-93  scale  divisions. 

The  resistance  to  steady  currents  of  the  same  wire  was 

„     100x190    ,,  ^o      ,    J.  .  . 
«  "■  — 1  670    *=  1 1  *3^  ^^^  divisions. 

Hence  the  effective  resistance  to  variable  currents  of  a  frequency 
1,060  was  1*84  times  the  resistance  to  steady  currents.  Here 
we  have  presented  to  us  the  phenomena  characteristio  of  the 
behaviour  of  conductors  to  electric  currents  rapidly  intermittent 
or  reversed.  The  real  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  increased. 
Tins  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  fact  that  for  intermittent 
4;urrents  the  impedance  (JbF+^T?)  measured  in  ohms  is 
greats  than  the  ohmic  resistance  (R)  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
undtfrstood  as  a  real  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  energy 
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is  dissipated  per  unit  of  current,  and  there  are  many  linies- 
of  thought  which  lead  to  the  conception  that  such  mcrease 
of  resistance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  density  for 
such  periodic  currents  is  not  uniform  over  the  cross-sectiim  of 
the  wire,  but  the  current  density  is  greatest  along  the  outer 
layers  of  the  wire.  Hence,  under  rapidly  periodic  currents  the 
inner  portions  of  a  conducting  wire  are  nearly  deserted  by,  or 
rather  are  never  reached  by,  the  currents,  and,  as  far  as  current 
carrying  duty  is  concerned,  might  as  well  be  away.  One  might 
represent  this  notion  by  a  very  coarse  imagery,  thus:  Let 
relative  density  of  current  or  quantity  passing  per  second 
through  unit  of  cross-section  of  a  conductor  per  unit  of  time 
be  represented  like  relative  density  of  population  by  degree 
of  density  of  shading.      Then  the  flow  of  a  steady  current 


Fig.  34w  Fio.  3& 

through  the  section  of  a  wire  might  be  represented  as  in 
Fig.  34 ;  and  the  flow  of  current  over  the  cross-section  wl^eo 
the  current  is  rapidly  periodic  might  be  represented  as  in 
Fig.  35. 

Certain  lines  of  thought  indicate  that  we  can  consider  that  the 
•current  in  beginning  in  a  conductor  starts  its  flow  first  on  the 
outside,  and  soaks  or  penetrates  inwards  into  the  deeper  layers 
by  degrees.  We  see  that  on  this  hypothesis  if  the  current  is 
reversed  in  sign,  or  rapidly  intermitted,  it  will  not  have  time  po 
soak  or  di£fu8e  very  far  into  the  mass  of  the  conductor  befcoe  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  rensalled,  and  its  operations  will  be  confined  to 
the  outer  layers.  This  is  a  rather  broad  way  of  stating  some 
modem  views  which  are  beginning  to  be  held  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  current  flow.    According  to  these  views  the  ourrent^ 
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in  a  wire  is  not  got  up  by  a  process  analogous  to  starting  a 
flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  by  a  push  applied  one  end,  but  it  is  put 
into  the  wire  at  all  points  of  its  surface  by  energy  absorbed 
from  the  surrounding  dielectric.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
rate  at  which  this  equalisation  of  current  across  the  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  conductor  goes  on  will  be  a  function  of  the  magnetic 
permeability  of  the  material.  The  current  in  flowing  along  a 
magnetisable  circuit  magnetises  it  circularly.  This  magnetisa- 
tion involves  work,  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force  which 
is  increasing  the  current  has  to  do  work,  not  only  against  that 
which  may  be  called  the  formal  inductance  of  the  circuit,  or 
against  that  part  of  the  counter  electromotive  force  of  induc- 
tion which  depends  on  the  form  of  the  circuit,  but  has  to  create 
this  circular  magnetisation.  By  keeping  to  the  outer  layers  of 
the  conductor  the  periodic  current  avoids  magnetising  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  material.  By  this  assumption  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  current  under  rapid  intermittance  or  alter- 
nation we  are  able  to  offer  a  consistent  theory  of  the  real 
increase  of  resistance  which  we  find  for  such  currents.  The 
inner  core  or  central  portions  of  the  wire  are  as  good  as  not 
used  by  the  current,  and  as  far  as  conducting  it  goes  might  as 
well  be  absent ;  hence  the  solid  conductor  does  no  more,  or  not 
much  more,  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  current  than  a  hollow 
or  tubular  conductor  would  do,  and,  accordingly,  the  real  or 
ohmic  resistance  of  the  conductor  for  such  variable  currents  is 
greater  than  it  is  for  steady  ones. 

Another  way  of  regarding  this  inequality  qf  current  dis- 
tribution over  the  section  of  a  wire  is  as  follows  : — ^The  counter 
electromotive  force  arising  from  self-induction  is  greater  at 
the  axis  or  central  portion  of  the  wire  than  it  is  near  the 
«urface.  If  we  consider  the  whole  current  flowing  across  any 
section  of  the  conductor  as  made  up  of  little  streamlets  of 
currents  flowing  parallel  to  each  other,  the  central  streamlets 
or  filaments  of  current  experience  more  opposition  in  reaching 
full  magnitude  than  do  the  outer  ones,  because  of  the  mutual 
induction  by  those  surrounding  them.  The  current  there- 
fore arrives  at  its  maximum  value  at  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor before  it  does  at  the  deeper  or  central  portions.  If 
the  current  is  periodic  or  transitory  the  central  streamlets  or 
-cuiTent  filaments  are  always  greatly  inferior  in  strength  to 
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those  at  the  surface.  There  is  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  a 
sudden  rush  of  current,  very  brief  in  duration,  such  as  the  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden  jar  or  condenser,  moves  chiefly  along  the 
surface  of  a  discharging  wire,  and  the  same  statement  holds 
good  for  very  i-apid  pulsatory  or  alternate  currents.  Although 
it  may  be  said  that  the  general  principle  of  this  behaviour  of 
variable  currents  was  virtually  given  by  Maxwell,*  it  has 
been  subsequently  carefully  developed  by  Mrw  Oliver  Heaviside 
and  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
practical  electricians  chiefly  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.^ 
Hughes  above  alluded  to,  and  this  increase  of  the  resist- 
ance proper  of  a  wire  for  rapidly  periodic  currents  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  results  of  his  researches.  The  full 
mathematical  development  of  the  problem,  even  for  compaia^ 
tively  simple  cases,  leads  to  some  very  complex  mathematical 
expressions.  Lord  Rayleigh  has,  however,  treated  with  great 
fulnesst  one  or  two  cases  of  practical  importance.  K  R  and  L 
are  the  true  ohmic  resistance  and  inductance  of  a  cylindrical 
straight  wire  of  length  I  and  ma^etic  permeability  fi,  to  steady 
currents  or  currents  of  very  slow  alternations,  and  if  an  alter- 
nate current  of  simple  periodic  variation  and  frequency  n  is 
sent  through  it,  then  the  resistance  is  increased  to  R^  and  the 
inductance  diminished  to  L^  in  such  wise  that  if  j!>  =  2  ir », 
as  usual,  we  have 

RX  =  Rri  +  l^i^^J^^iiVV    .    .    ^1 
L       12      R2        180      R*  J 

L  \2     48     R2        8640     R*  /J 

A  being  some  constant  depending  on  the  position  of  the  return 
wire. 

These  formulae  express  the  fact  that  the  resistance  is  in- 
creased and  the  inductance  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 

•  Maxwell's  "Electricity,"  VoL  IL,  §689-690.  In  this  paragraph  it  i* 
shown  that  the  counter  electromotire  force  of  self-induction  at  any  point 
in  a  conductor  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  time  but  of  the  position  of  the 
point  considered,  and  varies  over  the  cross  section  of  the  conductor. 

t  "On  the  Self-Induction  and  Resistance  of  Straight  Ck>nductors,"' 
PKH  Mag.,  May,  1886.,  p.  382. 
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frequency  of  alternation  gradually  increases  from  zero  to  in- 
finity. 

At  slow  rates  of  alternation  the  chief  opponent  with  which 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  has,  so  to  speak,  to  contend 
is  the  ohmic  resistance ;  and  the  distribution  of  current  across 
the  cross-section  of  the  conductor  under  these  conditions  is 
such  as  to  make  that  resistance  a  minimum,  and  this  is  known 
to  be  so  when  the  distribution  is  a  uniform  distribution.  The 
current  is  then  taking  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  conductor, 
and  the  heat  generated  and  dissipated  per  unit  of  time  i^  les^ 
imder  these  conditions  than  if  the  same  total  current  were 
distributed  in  any  other  way  over  the  cross-section  of  the 
conductor.  This  last  statement  can  be  easily  proved.  Let  the 
cross-section  of  the  conductor,  supposed  to  be  a  cylindrical  wire, 
be  divided  into  two  equal  zones  by  a  circular  line.  Let  the 
resistance  per  unit  of  length  of  the  conductor  be  r  for  each 
portion  corresponding  to  the  outer  and  inner  zone.  Call  the 
outer  portion  the  sheath  and  the  inner  the  core  of  the  con- 
ductor for  brevity.  If  a  total  quantity  of  current,  x,  flows 
through  the  conductor,  then  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy 

as  heat  is  ^  for  each  portion  per  unit  of  length,  or  - —  for  the 

whole  conductor,  on  the  assumption  that  the  current  is  equally 
divided  between  the  sheath  and  the  core. 

If  we  suppose  the  total  current,  Xy  to  be,  however,  distributed 
80  that  a  portion,  y,  travels  by  the  sheath  and  the  remainder 
Zy  travels  by  the  core,  then  the  heat  generated  per  unit  of 
length  per  unit  of  time  is  r  y^  for  the  sheath  and  r  t^  for  the 
core.     Hence,  for  the  equi-distribution  of  current  the  energy 

dissipation  is  - —  =3!!.^? — ?>L,  and  for  the  unequi-distribution  it 
2  2 


r 


(y+»)' 


is  r  (y«  +  2»).  •  Which,  then,  is  greater,     ^^^  ,  or  r  (y*  +  «») t 
Consider  the  following  inequalities : — 

(y  -  zf  is  greater  than  -  (y  -  2)*, 
2 

or  y*  +  «^-2y  2  is  greater  than  -  (y-2)*  ; 

r2 
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but         |(y-^)^=^(y  +  2)^-2y2. 

Hence,      y*  +  «* -  2 y  2  is  greater  than  ;r  (y  +  «)*- 2y  ». 
Adding  2  y  z  to  both  sides,  we  have 

y*  +  z^  is  greater  than  -  (y  +  zf* 
2 

Accordingly  it  follows  that 

ry^  +  rz^  is  greater  than  -  (y  +  2)*, 

or  r  y*  +  r  2^  is  greater  than  -  m^  \ 

that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation  is  greater  for  the 
assumed  unequal  distribution  than  for  the  distribution  in  which 
the  current  is  equal  in  density  over  the  crossHsection  of  the 
conductor.  The  same  kind  of  proof  may  be  extended  to  any 
other  arbitrary  distribution  of  current  over  the  cross-section, 
and  the  reasoning  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  equi- 
dense  distribution  is  that  which  causes  the  leoBt  rate  of  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  per  unit  of  current. 

For  slow  alternations  the  current,  therefore,  adopts  that 
mode  of  distributing  itself  over  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor which  makes  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation  a  mini- 
mum. On  the  other  hand,  for  rapid  alternation,  the  current 
meets  with  its  greatest  obstacle  from  the  cotmter  electro- 
motive force  of  self-induction,  and  it  accordingly  distributes 
itself  over  the  cross-section  of  the  conductor,  so  as  to  get  as 
much  to  the  outside  as  possible,  and  thus  avoids,  in  the  case  of 
magnetic  conductors,  magnetising  the  inner  layere  or  portions 
of  the  conductor.  The  endeavour  is  to  make  the  self-induction 
a  minimum  irrespective  of  resistance.  This  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  broad  general  principle  that  behaviour  of  current  for 
very  rapid  pulsations,  or  alternations,  is  determined  by  the 
inductances  rather  than  the  resistances,  whereas  for  steady  or 
slowly  periodic  currents  the  behaviour  is  governed  by  resistance 
rather  than  iy  self-induction. 
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In  order  to  see  under  what  conditions  the  alternation  of  re- 
sistance and  self-induction  becomes  sensible,  we  have  to  examine 

the  value  of  the  term  — -  ^    J^  in  the  above-given  series  for 
12      R* 

R^.    We  will  first  take  the  case  of  an  iron  wire  *4  centimetre, 

say,  -16  inch  diameter  (No.  8  B.W.G.).     The  specific  resistance 

of  iron  in  C.-G.-S.  measure  is  about  10^,  so  that 

R        10* 


I      wx-04 

|9*  =s  4  IT*  n',  »  being  the  frequency. 

Let  us  take  ti  =- 100,  so  that  there  are  supposed  to  be  100 
complete  alternations  per  second.  The  value  of  fi  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  assign.  For  small  degrees  of  magnetisation,  and  solid 
iron  we  may,  perhaps,  take  /n  =  300 ; 

®^  12        R2     ^"12  R2         "     1010    ' 

If  fi  =  300,  n  =  100,  /*2»a  =  9  X  10^,  and  JL ,^-^  =  -47 

»  nearly  '5. 

Accordingly  for  this  case  R^  =  R  (1  +  '47)  nearly,  or  the  resist- 
ance is  increased  to  about  half  as  much  again. 

If  ns  1,000  we  should  find  R^ »  48  R,  or  the  resistance  would 
be  increased  nearly  fifty  times. 

Consider  next  the  case  of  copper.  The  specific  resistance  is 
1640  C.-G.-S.  units.  If  a  be  the  radius  of  the  wire  in  centi- 
metres, then  we  have 

1  p^l^tJ?  ^  ir*^a*n«_  _l'2tt*n2 
12     R2  3    (1640)2  ""      10*     ' 

If,  as  before,  n»100,  this  fraction  becomes  equal  to  *12a*. 
This  shows  that  for  a  diameter  of  one  centimetre  we  should 

have  Ri  =  R(l-H-12); 

and  hence  for  diameters  of  one  centimetre  and  upwards  the 
resistance  of  round  copper  rods  becomes  very  sensibly  increased 
for  alternate  currents  of  frequency  about  100  per  second  and 
upwards.     The  practical  conclusions  from  the  above  investiga- 
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tion  of  importance  in  electrical  engineering  are  these— ^r«^, 
copper  rods  or  conductors  should  be  used,  and  not  iron,  for 
transmitting  alternate  or  intermittent  electric  currents  having 
a  moderate  frequency,  say,  of  100  to  1,000  per  second ;  secondly^ 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  thj9  increase  of  resistance  due  to  the 
current  keeping  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  conductor,  the 
conductor  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  thin  strip,  or,  better,  a 
tube  having  walls  thin  in  proportion  to  the  radius.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  mere  stranding  of  the  conductor,  or  building  it  up  of 
separate  insulated  conductors  joined  in  parallel,  will  not  prevent 
this  augmentation  of  resistance  unless  the  stranding  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  portions  of  the  cable  which  at  one  point  of  its 
length  form  the  inner  parts  or  heart  of  the  cable  at  another 
part  of  its  length  form  the  outside. 

The  object  to  be  achieved  is  to  construct  some  kind  of  strand- 
ing by  which  all  portions  of  the  cable  are  equally  accessible 
from  the  dielectric,  so  that  the  energy  arriving  from  the 
dielectric  finds  all  parts  of  the  mass  of  the  cable,  both  surface 
and  interior,  equally  accessible.  In  order  to  avoid  external 
inductive  disturbance,  the  proper  form  to  give  to  a  cable 
intended  to  convey  rapidly  intermittent  or  alternate  currents 
is  a  couple  of  rather  thin  concentric  tubes  of  copper  well 
insulated  from  each  other,  and  both  insulated  from  the  earth, 
.  of  which  one  forms  the  lead  and  the  other  the  return.  By 
this  device  the  metal  will  be  most  economically  employed.  An 
equivalent  device  would  be  a  central  core  of  stranded  copper 
cable  covered  with  insulation,  and  then  plaited  over  with  a 
sheath  of  other  copper  wires  which  form  the  return  conductor. 

In  a  further  experiment.  Lord  Rayleigh  (loc,  cit)  examined 
the  resistance  of  an  iron  wire  of  hard  Swedish  iron  10*03 
metres  long  and'  1'6  millimetre  in  diameter.  In  arbitrary 
units  the  resistance  of  the  wire  to  steady  currents  was  10-4 
units  or  '51  ohm,  and  to  currents  of  1,050  complete  altemationg 
per  second  its  resistance  was  12*1  units,  or  *595  ohm,  which  if 
an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a  stoutei 
wire,  18*34  metres  long  and  3*3  millimetres  in  diameter,  the 
resistance  to  steady  currents  was  4*7  units,  and  the  resistance 
to  the  interrupted  currents  of  the  above-mentioned  frequency 
was  8*9  units,  or  nearly  double.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that 
for  a  given  frequency  of  alternation  the  ratio  in  which  the 
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resistance  is  increased  is  greater  the  greater  the  diameter  of 
the  conductor,  assuming  it  to  be  a  round  solid  rod. 

Lord  Rayleigh  found  it  more  convenient  in  many  researches 
to  slightly  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  induction  balance  as 
described  by  Prof.  Hughes,  and  to  make  it  as  follows  (Fig.  36): — 
Two  arms  of  a  quadrilateral,  R  and  S,  consist  of  equal  resist- 
ances of  German-silver  wire,  wound  double,  so  as  to  have 
iiegligible  inductance.  One  arm,  Q,  consists  of  a  coil  -  having 
inductance  and  resistance  greater  than  that  of  any  conductor, 


Fio.  36. 

P,  to  be  placed  in  the  fourth  arm.  B  and  I  are  a  battery  and 
an  interrupter,  T  is  a  telephone  in  the  "bridge,"  and  rr^  is  a 
■German-silver  wire  of  appropriate  resistance,  along  which  slides 
the  contact  of  the  bridge.  The  arm  P  includes  a  pair  of  coilfl 
joined  in  series,  and  which  act  upon  each  other  by  mutual 
induction,  so  that  the  resulting  self-induction  of  the  two 
coils  in  series  can  be  varied  within  certain  limits  by  turn- 
ing one  coil  roxmd  within  the  other.  For  the  resulting 
self-induction  of  such  a  pair  of  coils  used  in  this  manner 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  the  component  self-inductions 
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of  each  coil  taken  separately  and  of  'twice  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive mutual  self-induction,  depending  upon  which  faces  of 
the  coils  are  presented  to  each  other.  It  is  possible,  then, 
within  certain  limits  to  vary  the  inductance  of  the  branch  P  C^ 
and  to  vary  also  the  resistance  of  the  branches -Q  and  P  C  by 
shifting  the  contact  of  the  telephone  along  rr\ 

The  condition  for  obtaining  a  true  balance  when  the  current 
is  periodically  interrupted  is  that  the  resistances  and  induc- 
tances of  the  branches  Q  and  P  C  shall  be  separately  equal. 
Suppose  a  balance  has  been  obtained  without  the  use  of  P,  in 
which  the  resultant  self-induction  of  C  is  made  to  balance  the 
inductance  of  Q,  «tfid  the  resistance  of  C  +  r'  is  made  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  Q  +  r.  Let,  now,  any  conductor,  P,  be  inserted  as  in 
the  figure,  the  telephone  contact  will  have  to  be  shifted,  and 
also  the  inductance  of  C  will  have  to  be  changed  to  re-obtain  a 
balance.  The  inductance  of  P  is  measiured  by  the  amount  by 
which  that  of  C  has  to  be  redticed  on  inserting  P,  and  the 
resistance  of  P  is  measured  by  twice  the  resistance  of 
that  length  of  the  German-silver  wire  r  r^  by  which  the  tele- 
phone contact  point  has  to  be  shifted  to  regain  the  balance. 
This  method  of  employing  the  induction  balance  separates* 
out  at  once  the  real  resistance  of  P  from  itfi  effective  induc- 
tion. With  the  aid  of  this  balance  an  interesting  experiment 
was  made,  showing  the  effect  of  a  closed  secondary  circuit  on 
the  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  primary.  The  frequency 
was  again,  as  usual,  1,050  per  second.  A  coil  was  prepared  of 
two  copper  wires,  wound  side  by  side  on  one  bobbin.  The 
diameter  of  each  wire  was  about  *08in.,  and  the  length  of  each 
wire  31  Sin.  There  were  20  (double)  turns,  so  that  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  coil,  woimd  as  compactly  as  possible,  was  about 
5in.,  and  the  resistance  of  each  wire  was  -05  ohm. 

The  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  the  two  wires  was- 
determined  by  comparison  of  the  self-induction  L  of  one  wire 
with  that  of  the  two  wires  connected  oppositely  in  series,  viz.^ 
(2  L  -  2  M).     In  this  way  it  appeared  that 

M  =  43'*  -1  =  43-1  X  1,553  centimetres. 

Observation  showed  that  closing  of  the  circuit  of  one  wire 
reduced  the  self-induction  of  the  other  from  44' "4  to  3' '4.  The 
resistance  to  steady  currents  was  -92  (arbitrary  units).     Th« 
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resistance  to  the  periodic  currents  was  -97  with  the  secondary 
circuit  open,   and   1*74   with   the    secondary   circuit    closed. 

Hence;         L  =  44*4x  1,553  centimetres,  and 

R  =s   -97  X  -0492  X  10®  centimetres  per  second. 

Prom  MaxwelFs  formulse,  page  153,  we  get 

.  j?SM2     _  10^7x1951  ^.^3^ 

R2 +^2M2' 107  X  -023  +  1017  X  2-071 

According,  then,  to  the  formula  L^  =  L  (1  ~  '932), 
or  L^  (increased  inductance)  =  '068  L, 

=  •068x44-4  =3% 

And  the  observed  value  is  3" -4,  which  is  in  very  tolerable  agree- 
ment. 

Again,  the  steady  resistance  with  secondary  open  is  '92,  and 
hence  the  resistance  B}  with  secondary  closed  is 

Ri  =  1-932  X -92  =  1-77; 

and  observation  gives  the  value  1*74.  We  see,  then,  that 
observations  with  this  bridge  confirm  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  the  deductions  from  the  theory  of  simple 
periodic  currents,  that  the  closing  of  a  secondary  circuit 
increases  the  resistance  and  diminishes  both  the  inductance  and 
the  impedance  of  an  adjacent  primary  circuit. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  most  important  difference 
between  the  conduction  of  steady  electric  currents  and  i-apidly 
periodic  currents  is  that  of  the  locale  of  the  current  in  the  con- 
ductor and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the 
conductor  as  a  whole  when  employed  with  such  periodic 
currents.  Prof.  Hughes  called  attention  in  1883  to  this  great 
difference  in  the  resistance  of  an  electrical  conductor  if  mea- 
sured during  the  variable  instead  of  the  stable  condition  of  the 
current.* 

In  experiments  with  his  induction  bridge  Prof.  Hughes  was 
able  to  assure  himself  that  the  resistance  of  an  iron  telegraph 
wire  of  the  usual  size  was  more  than  three  times  greater  for 
rapid  periodic  currents  of  about  100  per  second  than  for  steady 

*  DiBcusaion  on  a  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preeoe  on  **  Electrical  ConductorB,*^ 
Proceedings  Imt  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  LXXV.,  1883. 
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currents.  The  full  elucidation  of  the  propagation  of  currents 
in  conductors  under  periodic  electromotive  force  is  not  to  be 
attempted  without  following  out  some  very  elaborate  mathe- 
matical analysis.  The  subject  has  received  its  most  complete 
treatment  perhaps  in  the  published  writmgs  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Heaviside  which  have  appeared  during  many  pa£t  years  in  the 
pages  of  The  Electrician,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted  here 
is  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  views  which  are  beginning  to 
present  themselves  on  this  point.  Consider  a  long  level  tank 
or  canal  full  of  liquid.  There  are,  amongst  others,  two  ways  in 
which  we  might  suppose  this  liquid  to  be  set  in  motion.  A 
paddle  or  the  hand  might  be  placed  in  the  liquid,  and  by  giving 
the  liquid  bodily  a  push  it  might  be  made  to  move  forward  j 
or  we  might  suppose  some  body  floating  on  the  surface,  such  as 
a  plank  of  wood,  to  be  dragged  along  the  surface.  The  friction 
between  the  plank  and  the  layer  of  water  beneath  it  would 
then  cause  the  subjacent  layer  of  liquid  to  move  with  the 
plank,  and  the  motion  of  this  layer  would  be  gradually  com- 
municated to  the  other  and  deeper-lying  layers  by  reason 
of  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  basin 
containing  water.  The  liquid  might  be  set  in  rotation  by 
stirring  it  with  a  paddle  or  the  hand,  but  it  might  also 
be  set  in  rotation  by  twisting  the  basin  rapidly.  In  this  last 
case  the  rotation  of  the  basin  would  be  commimicated  by 
friction  to  the  water  in  contact  with  its  sides,  and  then  handed 
on  from  layer  to  layer  of  the  water  by  internal  fluid  friction. 
Thus  the  twist  or  spin  of  the  basin  would  be  gradually  pro- 
pagated inwards  from  circumference  to  the  centre.  Imagine 
the  whole  mass  of  the  liquid  divided  up  into  very  thin  con- 
centric shells,  like  .the  coats  of  an  onion.  If  the  liquid  were 
Br  perfect  fluid  there  would  be  no  friction  between  these  layers, 
but  since  every  liquid  possesses  some  degree  of  viscosity  or 
internal  fluid  friction,  the  sliding  of  one  layer  of  -fluid  over 
another  gradually  causes  the  second  layer  to  partake  of  the 
motion  of  the  first.  Hence,  when  the  rotation  of  the  basin 
commences  the  friction  between  its  sides  and  the  first  layer 
of  fluid  starts  that  gradually  in  motion ;  this  motion  is  then 
handed  on  to  the  second  layer,  and  so  forth,  until  the  whole 
mass  of  the  liquid  possesses  an  equal  angular  velocity  round 
the  axis  of  rotation.     The  greater  the  fluid  friction  or  viscosity 
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the  more  rapid  will  be  this  equalisation  of  angular  velocity  of 
All  parts  of  the  fluid,  and  hence  a  rotating  vessel  full  of  tar  would 
Arrive  at  a  stationary  condition  as  regards  such  angular  velocity 
sooner  than  one  filled  with  a  limpid  liquid  such  as  alcohol  or  ether. 
Just  as  the  angular  velocity  diffuses  inwards  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  in  the  case  of  such  a  revolving  basin  of 
liquid,  so,  according  to  modem  views,  does  the  current  diffuse 
inwards  from  the  circumference  to  the  axis  of  the  electric  con- 
ductor. The  student  who  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a 
•current  as  produced  in  a  conductor  by  a  sort  of  push  given  to 
it  in  the  conductor — such  conception  being  based  on  a  rough 
working  hypothesis  of  a  hydrodynamic  nature — will  perhaps 
have  some  difficulty  in  discarding  this  notion  and  realising  that 
the  current  in  a  wire  may  perhaps  be  generated  in  it  by  an 
Action  taking  place  at  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  tlie  wirt  which 
gradually  soaks  or  diffuses  into  the  conductor  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding dielectric,  but  he  will  find  that  this  new  hypothesis 
serves  to  establish  a  mode  of  viewing  the  induction  phenomena 
which  makes  various  experimental  results  much  more  easily  cor- 
related. It  was  well  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Prof. 
Hughes  and  others  that  a  fiat  sheet  or  strip  of  metal  has  a  less 
self-induction  than  a  round  Avirc  of  equal  cross-sectional  area. 
On  the  new  hypothesis,  this  is  explained  by  saying  that  the 
flat  strip  offers  a  greater  absorption  surface  to  the  dielectric  ;  the 
current  therefore  soaks  in  more  quickly  to  the  centre  and  arrives 
at  a  uniform  distribution  over  the  cross  section  very  soon — in 
•other  words,  the  variable  state  is  sooner  over,  and  we  express 
this  fact  by  saying  that  the  self-induction  is  smalL  Agaiu,  if  the 
electromotive  force  is  oscillatory  or  rapidly  periodic,  we  see  at 
•once  that  the  current  has  not  time  to  penetrate  right  into  the 
vcore  of  the  conductor  before  its  sign  or  direction  is  reversed. 
It  has  hardly  started  on  its  journey  inwards,  soaking  from  sur- 
face to  centre,  before  it  is  recalled;  hence  the  flow  of  current 
when  very  rapidly  periodic  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
•conductor,  the  real  or  ohmic  resistance  is  irixfrtastdy  and  the 
self-induction  is  diminished. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  has  shown  (Bath  British  Association  Meet- 
ing, 1888)  that  for  alternate  currents  of  frequency,  equal  to 
About  150  complete  alternations  per  second,  the  depth  to  which 
the  currents  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  copper  is  about 
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three  millimetres,  so  that  portions  of  the  conductor  beyond 
this  distance  from  the  surface  are  almost  useless  for  conduction. 
The  practical  moral  of  this  is  that  the  proper  form  for  a  con- 
ductor for  alternate  currents  is  either  a  flat  sheet  of  copper  or 
a  copper  tube,  in  which,  for  the  above  frequency,  the  thickness 
of  material  is  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  To  return 
to  our  illustration  of  the  twisting  basin  of  fluid.  Suppose  the 
acliion  on  the  vessel  consists  in  rapidly  twisting  it  through  a 
small  angle,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  the  liquid  in  the 
interior  would  be  subjected  to  a  strain  which  would  consist 
in  the  various  concentric  layers  of  the  liquid  sliding  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  each  other.  The  interior  of  the 
liquid  would  be  thrown  into  stationary  waves,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  wave  motion  consisted  in  each  particle 
of  water  being  displaced  first  one  way  and  then  another 
along  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  on  a  horizontal  plane,  with 
its  centre  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  moi'e  rapid  the  motion 
the  greater  would  be  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of 
each  wave  in  passing  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of 
the  vessel ;  in  other  words,  for  very  rapid  oscillations  the  bulk 
of  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  would  remain  nearly 
at  rest. 

Every  experiment  as  yet  made  on  the  self-induction  or  change 
of  self-induction  in  conductors  is  consistent  with  the  above 
hypothesis.  It  shows,  for  instance,  why  a  conductor  composed 
of  thin  insulated  wires  or  thin  insulated  strips  has  a  less  self- 
induction  than  a  solid  conductor  of  equal  cross-section.  Prof, 
Hughes  says*:  —  "We  can  reduce  the  self-induction  of  a 
current  upon  itself  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  previous  force 
by  simply  separating  the  contiguous  portions  of  a  current 
from  each  other,  the  results  proving  that  a  comparatively  small 
separation,  such  as  is  obtained  by  employing  ribbon  conductors 
in  place  of  a  wire  of  the  same  weight,  reduces  the  self-induction 
80  per  cent,  in  iron  and  85  per  cent,  in  copper,  and  if  we  stfll 
divide  the  current  by  cutting  the  ribbon  into  several  8tri])s 
(separating  the  strips  at  least  1  centimetre  from  each  other), 
then  the  combined  but  separated  strips  show  a  still  ^["eater 
reduction,  being  94  per  cent,  in  iron  and  75  per  cent,  in  copper." 

♦  Inaugural  Address,  Journal  Soe.  Td,  Eng,,  1886. 
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These,  and  many  other  experiments  of  a  similar  sort,  indicate 
that  we  may  regard  the  inductance  of  a  conductor  as  an  effect 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cun-ent  takes  time  to  pene- 
trate into  the  conductor,  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  time 
required  to  arrive  at  an  equal  current  density  in  all  parts 
of  the  conductor  can  be  effected  by  any  change  of  form 
which  brings  the  inner  parts  of  the  conductor  nearer  the 
surface,  or  makes  them  more  get-at-able  from  the  dielectric. 
The  better  the  conductor  the  slower  is  the  rate  of  equalisation 
of  current  density  over  its  cross-section — in  other  words,  the  less 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  current  inwards  from  centre 
to  circumference ;  and  the  "  time  constant "  of  the  circuit,  or 
the  time  in  which,  under  the  operation  of  a  constant  electro- 
motive force,  the  current  will  rise  to  a  definite  fraction  of  its 
maximum  value,  is  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  conductivity 
of  the  circuit,  and  to  another  factor  (the  formal  inductance), 
which  may  be  considered  as  expressing  the  accessibility  of  the 
conductor  as  regards  geometrical  form  to  the  entrance  of  the 
current  into  it,  and  finally,  in  the  case  of  magnetic  conductors, 
to  a  quantity  (the  permeability)  determined  by  the  capacity  of 
the  conductor  to  utilise  part  of  this  incoming  energy  in  pro- 
ducing magnetisation  of  its  substance. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  Paper  read  before  the  Austrian 
Academy  by  Prof.  Stefan  for  a  simple  and  intelligible  analogy 
helping  the  comprehension  of  the  electrical  distribution  of 
<jurrent  in  a  conductor.  Imagine  a  cylinder  or  cylindrical  wire 
heated  throughout  to  a  uniform  temperature ;  let  it  be  sud- 
denly brought  into  a  chamber  where  the  temperature  is  higher. 
The  outer  layers  of  the  cylinder  will  rise  first  in  temperature, 
and  gradually  convey  the  heat  to  tlie  successive  interior  layers. 
Precisely  the  same  order  of  phenomena  occurs  if  an  E.M.F.  is 
suddenly  set  up  between  the  ends  of  the  wire  or  cylinder.  The 
current  during  the  variable  state  passes  first  through  the 
outer  layers  alone,  and  gradually  penetrates  the  inner  layers. 
When  the  external  E.M.F.  is  suddenly  removed  the  action  of 
<^^asing  in  the  current  resembles  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder. 
*rhe  current  ceases  first,  or,  rather,  most  quickly,  in  the  outer 
layers. 

Now,  let  us  imagine  the  cylinder  transferred  to  and  fro 
from  a  very  hot  place  to  a  cool  one.     It  is  easy  to  see  that 
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.waves  of  heat  wOl  pass  in  and  out  radially,  and  also  that  the 
condition  at  any  instant  will  depend  largely  upon  the  rate  of 
transference. 

When  the  rate  of  motion  is  sufficiently  slow  the  waves  of 
heat  passing  any  given  point  in  the  radius  of  the  wire  follow 
exactly  with  the  periodic  changes  of  position.  The  amplitudes 
of  these  variations  have  values  which  decrease  from  the  sur- 
face inwards.  When  the  rate  of  change  is  increased,  the 
amplitude  of  the  waves  get«  shorter  and  shorter,  and  at  an 
infinite  velocity  of  transference  the  wire  would  acquire  an 
equable  temperature  throughout.  In  the  electrical  analogue 
the  rate  of  transference  corresponds  to  the  inverse  of  the 
periodic  time  of  an  alternating  current.  The  heat  conducting 
power  of  the  material  corresponds  to  electrical  resistance. 

Prof.  Stefan  gives  some  numerical  illustrations  which  are 
useful.  If  an  alternating  current  have  a  frequency  of  250  per 
second  and  is  passed  through  an  iron  wire  of  4  mm.  diameter,  the 
amplitude  of  the  waves  of  current  density  is  about  twenty-five 
times  as  great  upon  the  surface  as  at  the  axis  of  the  wire.  For 
double  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  the  external  ampli- 
tude becomes  only  six  times  as  great.  The  difference  of  phase 
is  one-third  the  duration  of  the  vibration  in  the  first  case  and 
one-half  in  the  second.  The  latter  statement  implies  that  the 
external  current  is  at  a  given  moment  actually  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  the  internal  current. 

For  non-magnetic  wires  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  marked, 
and  it  decreases  as  the  specific  resistance  increases.  For  a 
copper  wire  of  4  mm.  diameter,  with  a  periodic  time  of  one 
500th  second,  the  difference  between  the  current  density  at 
the  surface  and  at  the  centre  is  only  14  per  cent.  If,  however, 
the  copper  wire  be  increased  to  20  mm.  diameter,  then  we 
should  get  the  same  difference  as  in  the  particular  iron  wire 
quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  non-homogeneous  distribution  of 
current  must  increase  dissipation  of  energy,  which  is,  of  course, 
proportionate  in  each  transverse  section  to  the  square  of  the 
current  strength  at  that  spot.  In  the  case  of  the  iron  wire 
quoted,  the  increase  of  resistance  is  48  per  cent,  at  the  250  per 
second  frequency,  and  100  per  cent,  at  the  higher  speed.  As 
the  frequency  of  alternation  is  increased,  the  resultant  self- 
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induction  of  the  circuit  is  lessened,  but  although  the  true 
resistance  is  increased,  the  impedance  may  be  diminished  on 
the  whole. 

§  1%  Indnction  Coils  with  Iron  Cores. — In  the  cases  of  mutual 
induction  so  far  examined  the  problem  has  been  treated  imder 
the  assumption  that  the  magnetic  circuit  had  a  constant  per- 
meability equal  to  unity ;  in  other  words,  the  magnetic  oircuita 
have  been  assumed  to  be  air  magnetic  circuits.  The  induc- 
tance has  been  assumed  as  constant,  and  the  induction,  whether 
self  or  mutual,  has  been  taken  as  proportional  to  the  currents 
and  to  constant  coefficients  L,  M,  and  N.  In  actual  practice 
this  is  hardly  ever  the  case.     Induction  coils,  whether  intended 


X 

Fio.  37. 
"  Choking  Coil,"  or  Circular  Solenoid  wound  on  a  core  of  divided  iron. 

to  form  simple  circuits  of  large  self-induction,  or  to  form 
mutually  inductive  circuits,  have  their  magnetic  circuits  partly 
or  wholly  of  iron,  and  accordingly  the  most  important  cases 
to  examine  are  those  in  which  iron  cores  are  present,  because 
these  are  the  cases  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  practice.  We 
shall  then  proceed  to  notice  how  the  results  preyiously  obtained 
are  modified  by  the  presence  of  iron. 

We  take  first  the  case  of  a  single  circuit  forming  a  self-induc- 
tive coil  or  "  choking  "  coil.  Let  Fig.  37  represent  a  circular 
sectioned  ring  of  iron  wound  over  closely  with  insulated  wire. 
Let^Z  stand  for  the  mean  perimeter  of  the  ring  or  length  of  its 
circular  axis.     Let  a  be  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  ring. 
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Let  there  be  N  turns  of  wire  on  the  ring  having  an  ohmio 
resistance  R.  Let  a  simple  periodic  electromotive  force  be 
applied  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  x  y. 

It  is  required  to  determine  the  current  strength  i  at  any 
instant  in  the  circuit.  We  shall  furthermore  suppose  that  the 
iron  is  so  divided  parallel  to  the  circular  axis  that  no  eddy 
currents  are  produced  in  the  iron  core,  and  neglect  for  the 
moment  the  effect  of  hysteresis  and  anything  like  magnetic  lag. 
That  is  to  say,  we  shall  assume  that  the  variations  of  the  total 
induction  B  round  the  ring,  or  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
force  through  the  cross-section  of  the  iron,  varies  immediately 
with  the  current  and  is  in  consonance  with  it  as  regards 
phase. 

If  h  is  the  total  induction  at  any  instant,  and  i  the  current, 
and  if  B  and  I  are  the  maximum  values  of  these  quantities,  we 
x;an  then  write  5 » B  sin  ^  t^  and  t  =  I  sin  pt,p  being,  as 
usual,  2  IT  times  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations,  or  number 
of  complete  oscillations  per  second.  Magnetisation  is  then 
assimied  to  follow  in  phase  the  magnetising  force.  We  shall 
see  afterwards  how  the  results  are  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  hysteresis.  The  time  is  reckoned  from  the  in- 
stant when  the  current  or  the  magnetic  induction  is  zero. 
Let  e  be  at  any  instant  the  impressed  electromotive  force 
at  the  terminals  x  y.  Then  by  the  principles  explained  in 
€hap.  III. 

.  =  N^J  +  llt (1) 

An  eqiiation  expressing  the  fact  that  at  any  instant  the  im- 
pressed E.M.F.  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  effective  electro- 
motive force  R  i,  and  the  inductive  counter-electromotive  force, 

or  back  E.M.F.  N  — -.     The  quantity  N  4-  is  the  expression 
at  at 

of  the  fact  that  this  back  E.M.F.  or  coxmter-electromotive  force 

of  self-induction  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  quantity 

N  h,  jor  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  embraced  by  the 

circuit.     Since  6  =  B  sin  ;:>  <,  we  have 

N  -— -  =  N»Bcos»t: 
dt  * 
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4yid  nnce^f  ""Isinjpt  we  haye  by  substitution  in  (1)     .  ■ .  .       , 

e^'SBpeospt+'Rlmipt 

By  the  lemma  on  page  132  we  can  write  the  above  other* 
wise,  as 


«-  V(R«I«+N«i)«B«)sin(pe+fl), 

-or,  say,  e»Esin(p<+0), 

where  0  is  such  an  angle  that 

tan  <?-??£?. 
RI 

Also  by  the  general  proposition  that  the  line  integral  of  mag- 
netic force  round  any  circuit  is  equal  to  4  «-  times  the  total 
current  through  the  circuity  we  have  4  «- N  I*!  H,  where  H  is 
the  magnetic  force  in  the  core  corresponding  to  the  total  induc- 
tion B.  Hence  also  B«"fiaH,  where  /a  is  the  magnetic  per- 
meability corresponding  to  the  total  induction  B,  and  a  is  the 
crossHsection  of  the  core.    Accordingly 

4irNIaM-2B, 

B     4irNa 
T ^ 

Substituting  this  yalue  of  —  in  the  value  for  tan  0  we  haye 

4irN«^/) 
tand 5 /* (2) 

This  angle  0  is  the  angle  by  which  the  current  lags  behind  the 
impressed  electromotive  force  in  phase,  for  when  j?  <  »  0  we  haye 

e»Esin  0. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  lag  is  a  quantity 
which  depends  upon  the  magnetic  permeability.  Two  cases 
have  to  be  considered.  We  know  from  the  general  form  of  the 
curve  of  magnetisation  of  closed  iron  circuits  {^ee  p.  65)  that  in 
the  initial  stage  of  magnetisation  the  magnetisation  curve  or 
curve  for  (B^H)  rises  upwards  towards  a  <'knee"  or  bend,and  after- 
wards becomes  more  flat.  The  value  of  fi  rises  from  a  low  initial 

a 
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yalue  of  about  100  towards  a  mazimum  of  some  2»000 — ^2,500 
or  more  in  the  case  of  soft  iron.  The  value  /a  » 100  corresponds  to 
very  feeble  magnetic  force  or  induction,  and  the  value  fi*>  2,000 
corresponds  to  an  induction  of  something  like  6,000 — 10,000 
C.-G.-S.  units,  and  to  a  magnetising  force  of  from  3—4,  or 
thereabouts,  in  G.-G.-S.  \mits.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if 
the  variation  of  current  strength  which  takes  place  during  a 
complete  period  or  current  wave  is  such  that  the  magnetising 
force  in  the  iron  varies  over  considerable  limits,  the  value  of  fi, 
and  hence  of  tan  6,  is  changing  from  instant  to  instant.  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  simplify  the  problem  by  supposing  that 
f*  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  does  not  vary  much  between  th» 


Fio.  58. 

limits  of  the  magnetising  forces  produced  by  the  total  range 
of  the  current  strength  in  its  period.  We  can  then  easily 
represent  graphically  the  change  of  current  strength  in  the 
circuit  corresponding  to  the  variations  of  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force,  assmning  this  last  quantity  to  have  a  simple 
periodic  variation,  or  to  vary  according  to  a  simple  sine  law. 

Draw  any  line  0  E  (tee  Fig.  38),  and  suppose  it  to  represent 
in  magnitude  the  maximum  value  of  the  periodic  E.M.F.  Let 
it  revolve  round  its  extremity  0,  and  then  its  projections  from 
instant  to  instant  on  any  line  0  y  represent  the  magnitude  of 
this  periodic  E.M.F.  at  those  instants.  Next^  let  us  suppose 
the  constant  quantities  B,  N,  a,  ^  />,  and  fi  given,  being  the 
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^loetrioftl,  geometrioftl,  and  magnetic  data  of  the  ooil  Calou* 
late  the  quantity 

tan  ^ -i^^!i?lf£. 

and  set  off  OG,  making  with  OE  the  angle  EOG  equal  to  0.  On 
OE  describe  a  semicircle  EGO,  and  from  the  point  G  where  0  0 
intersects  this  curve  draw  GE,  joining  G  and  E.  Then  on  the 
same  scale  on  which  0  E  represents  the  iwiiTim^m  impressed 
E.M.F.,  0  G  represents  the  maximum  eflfectiye  E.M.F.,  viz.,  R I 
acting  in  the  circuity  and  the  line  G  E  represents  the  nutTiTni^ni 
induotiye  E.M.F.  or  N  />  B.  For  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
EG  and  OGon  Op  is  equal  to  the  projection  of  OE  on  Op, 
and  E  G  is  to  0  G  in  the  ratio  of  N/)  B  to  R I  by  oonstruo- 
tion,  and  the  phase  of  TSp  B  is  in  quadrature  with  that  of  R  I. 
Hence,  taking  one  Rth  part  of  OG,  say  OG,  and  project- 
ing 00  on  Oy  we  have  0  ^  and  0 1  represents  the  magnitude 
of  the  current  if  corresponding  to  the  instant  when  the  im- 
pressed KM.F,  has  a  Tslue  e^  represented  by  Oa;  and  0  G  and 
0  E  represent  the  relative  maximum  magnitudes  of  these  quan- 
tities and  their  relative  phase,  on  the  assumption  that  a  imit  of 
length  stands  for  a  unit  of  current,  of  resistance,  and  of  elec- 
tromotive force.  In  actual  practice,  if  the  quantities  fi,  N, 
and  p  are  considerable  numbers,  it  will  be  found  that  tan  $  is 
also  a  very  large  number,  or  $  is  nearly  90*;  in  other  words, 
such  a  coil  impresses  on  the  current  a  lag  of  nearly  90*,  and  it 
IB  easy  to  see  that  in  this  case  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  0  a 
to  Of  is  always  a  great  one;  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  a 
sinoidal  or  simple  periodic  E.M.F.  results  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  small  average  current  relatively  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  if  the  mere  ohmic  resistance  were  the  only 
quanti^  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  current.  Such 
a  colL  is  called,  for  this  reason,  a  **  choking  coil,''  because  it 
throttles  or  chokes  the  current.  We  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation  in  such  a  circuit,  or  the 
power  taken  up^  is  represented  by  half  the  product  of  the 
fn^TtmiiTw  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  and  current  and  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  the  lag,  or  to 
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Henooi  if  0  Is  laige^  oosiiie  6lBy$ry  smaU,  and  the  resatk  m 
that  the  power  absorbed  in  the  coil  is  also  sn^ll. 

Summing  up  the  results  we  may  say  that  if  a  simple  periodic 
E.M.F.  is  applied  at  tiie  terminals  a;  $r  of  a  choking  coil,  and 
assuming  a  constant  magnetic  permeability  of  the  core,  the 
result  is  to  produce  a  simple  periodic  current^  lagging  behind 
the  KM.F.  in  phase  by  a  constant  angle. 

Turn  next  to  consider  the  case  when  fi  is  not  constant^  or 
when  the  yariation  of  current  strength  during  the  current  wmre 
is  so  great  that  /u  cannot  be  considered  as  constant  during  the 
various  stages  of  the  phase.  In  this  case  the  angle  of  lag  ol 
current  behind  impressed  electromotive  force  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  current  at  that  instant.  For  the  lag  depends 
on  /x,  and  /a  depends  on  the  magnetic  induction,  and  heooe 
on*. 


FiaSa 

If  f  is  very  laige  at  its  maximum  value  then  the  magnetisiBg 
force  will  be  large  also^  but  corresponding  to  this  the  ratio  of 
induction  to  magnetic  force  may  be  small,  and  hence  the  lag 
email  also.  Accordingly,  when  the  current  varies  over  such 
a  range  during  its  period  that  the  magnetic  induction  is  carried 
up  well  over  the  *'  knee  "  of  the  magnetisation  curve,  the  value 
of  fJL  will  pulsate  with  the  current,  though  not  simjdy  proper" 
tionately,  and  the  angle  of  current  lag  will  pulsate  regulaxfyt 
being  small  when  the  current  is  at  its  maximum,  and  large  when 
the  current  produces  that  induction  oozTespon<Ung  to  which  fi  ia 
a  maximum.  Hence  it  follows  that  even  if  the  impressed  elee- 
tromotive  force  varies  according  to  a  simple  sine  law  the  cur- 
rent will  not  vary  according  to  the  same  law,  but  will  be  greater 
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flit  sod  about  1^  tnaximtiin  talae  than  it  would  be  if  the  oar- 
sent  yariation  depended  on  a  oonstant  lag  equal  to  the  ayerage 
lag.  In  lact^  the  form  of  eurrent  ourye  might  be  represented 
in  *  foug^  manner  graphioally  by  some  euoh  kmd  of  cunre  ae 
I  1  in  Fig.  39,  the  E.M.F.  ounre  being  marked  E  E,  and  a 
trae  sine  ourye  current  for  comparison  being  represented  by 
the  dotted  line. 

Still,  neglecting  for  the  moment  any  effect  of  hysteresis^  we 
find  a  starting  point  for  the  proodBS  Irf  determining  the  current 
cosresponding  to  any  form  of  impressed  electromotiye  force  on 
the  following  principles. 

At  any  ini^tant^  as  before,  the  impressed  electromotiye  force  e 
balances  the  effectiye  ^ectromotiye  force  B  i,  and  the  inductiye 

electromotiye  force  N  -— : 

or,  «-E»  +  N^^     ......    (3) 

But  fim)^d^^di/ 

di  di        dt 

Now     ^   .  '  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the  total  induction 
d% 

through  the  circuit  with  the  current;  and  is  the  quantity  by 

which,  at  that  instant^  the  time  late  of  change  of  the  current  or; 

_1  has  to  be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  counter-electromotiye 
di 

force  of  induction ;  in  other  words     \^  /  ig  the  coefficient  of 

d% 

Belf-induction,  or  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  (U  that  instant.! 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  page  62  that  the  induetanee  of  a 

circuit  wrapped  round  an  iron  core  is  a  function  of  the  magnetic. 

sation  of  that  core,  and  can  be  obtained  for  any  giyen  yalue  of 

that  magnetisatian  ^m  the  magnetisatioii  ourye  of  the  inm 

circuit. .  In  the  present  instance  the  quantity     N   .  ^  is. that. 

d% 

wMch  waif  <^od  Lj  on  page  69.     I^i)stltuting  these  yalues, 

the  fundamental  equation  beoomes 

^-B*  +  Li^*.     ....    .    (i)    . 

at 
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Let  ^  be  ealled  i^  It  is  the  eiuvent  which  would  enst  ia 
the  oiroait  at  thftt  mstaat  if  inductance  were  annulled.  Alao 
write  T  for  ^  T  being  the  time  constant  at  that  instant  when 
the  current  is  i.    We  have  then  by  further  substituticm  in  the 

at 


equation  (4),  i+T^-i^ 


or 


m  which,  be  it  remembered,  T  standsfor-L  ^^, /, 

R     at 

Furthermore,  we  liaye  to  bear  in  mind  that 

Bothat  l^(?[i)-iL^«»L^lH 

B     di       R    di     n  dn^T 

E      di    "    R^    <;h"   • 

In  order,  then,  to  find  T  corresponding  to  any  tsIuc  of  %  we 

db 
have  to  know  the  value  of  -j^  or  the  rate  at  which  magnetic 

induction  is  changing  with  respect  to  magnetic  force  at  that 

instant.    This  is  at  once  given  from  the  magnetisation  curve  of 

dh 
the  iron,  for  jg  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  slope  of  the 

geometrical  tangent  drawn  to  the  magnetisation  curve  at  that 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  given  value  of  «. 
Suppose  any  value  of  t  given,  we  can  at  once  calculate  the 

value  of  H,  for  it  is  —^  i 

Look  out  on  the  magnetisation  curve  the  abscissa  equal  to 
H.  Let  it  be  OH  (m<$  Fig.  40).  Draw  P  H  an  ordinate  at 
that  point,  then  the  magnitude  of  P  H  gives  us  6,  and  if  we 
draw  at  Pa  tangent  PMthe  tangent  of  the  angle  PMHis  the 

value  pf  ^,  and  multiplication  of  this  by    ^      gives  us  the 
da.  ril 

value  of  T  corresponding  to  the  given  value  of  i    It  is  thus 
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{XMSBible  to  draw  a  curve  showing  the  variatioii  of  T  with  i. 
We  can  here  follow  with  advantage  a  construction  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Sumpner  (Phil.  Ifag.^  June,  IBS?, 
p.  470). 

Let  Tj  T2(Fig.  41)repre8ent  a  time  constant  curve  plotted  so 
that  the  vertical  ordinates  parallel  to  0  $r  represent  values  of  t, 
x>r  current  strengths,  and  the  absoissse  parallel  to  0  Z  represent 

Talues  of  T  or  :^  calculated  as  described.    This  curve  must 

be  obtained  for  the  particular  iron  circuit  in  question,  because 
variations  of  quality  of  iron,  and  the  nature  of  the  subdivision 


■4 

_     ^^ 

F 

Pj""^^^^ 

■." 

o 

i 

—  y      1 

0 

y 

^    morf^TfC  roRC£ 

Fia4a 

of  the  iron,  wHI  affect  its  form.  It  will  be  found  convenient 
thus  to  plot  T  in  the  negative  direction.  The  time  ratio  T  wiU 
hi  in  seconds  if  L^  is  in  secohms  and  R  in  ohms.  On  the  right 
hand  side  of  0  T  plot  another  curve,  Gg,  representing  in  vertical 

ordinates  the  value  of  ^  for  the  different  values  of  e  correspond- 
ing to  various  times  plotted  as  abscissae  along  0  X.  Suppose  P| 
be  a  given  initial  point  on  the  real  current  curve  connecting 
the  values  of  t  with  time.  Project  P^  parallel  to  0  Z  and  0  Y 
'On  ta  the  curves  of  G^  and  T.  Project  Q^  on  to  0  T,  and  join 
T|  Rj.  From  P^  draw  a  short  line  pu«llel  to  Tj  R^,  and 
then  if  P,  is  a  point  very  near  to  Pp  P,  will  be  the  next 
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point  on  the  current  curve.  It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  h- 
series  of  points  belonging  to  the  curve  of  t.  It  is  obvious^ 
fined  the  length  P^  Q^  represents  (%q  -^-f),  and  since  S^  T^  re- 
presents T,  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  E^  S|  T|  repres^ts- 

!S-li.  and  since  the  element  of  the  curve  P,  P,  is  drawn 

{  fp  *  -  •  *     * 

jparallel  to  T|  R^  that  this  element  must  belong  to  a  curve^ 


FKk  4L 


dt 


for  which  the  slope  of  the  curve  at  P^,  or  the  ~,  is  equal  to- 

dt 


*f- 


Hence  these  points  P^,  P,^  etc.,  fulfil  the  conditions  for 


being  points  on  the  curve  representing  the  change  of  aetiisl 
eurrents  with  time.  It  will  probably  facilitate  a  oomprehen- 
Sion  of  this  geometrical  construction  if  we  apply  it  to  drawing 
the  form  of  the  curve  which  delineates  the  gradual  rise  of 
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current  streilgtli  in  an  deetro-magnet  when  a  steady  electro- 
motive force  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  magnetising  coil 

(«e«Fig.  4^). 

In  this  case  the  curve  t^  becomes  a  straight  line,  for  if 
mductance  were  absent  the  current  would  be  produced  instan- 
'  •  ••  E  •    ♦ 

•^tanepuslj  at  its  full  value  ~ ,  where  E  is  the  jnnpreNwed  electro- 

^i^otive  fohse  and  B  is  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  coiL 

Let  6  X,  0  T  be  axes  parallel  to  which  are  measured  time  and 


^^F#1  . 
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ftttr^f  Strength,  and  along  0  Z^  in  the  negative  direction  lei 
the  time  constant  values  be  plotted.  Let  the  curve  T|  T,  T,. 
be  first  dr»wn  indicating  the  change  of  tipie  constant  L  4-  R 
Obtained  from  the  magnetisation  curve,  as  drawn  for  the 
particular  magnet  considered.  Then  let  a  straight  line  i^  be 
drawn  parallel  to  0  X,  and  at  a  distance  E-^R  frotiat  ii.  Begin- 
tdng  at  O,  join  R  and  T^,  the  point  where  the  time  constant 
earve  cuts  tiie  axes  of  X,  and  draw  a  short  line  O  P^  pandM 
to  1*0  R.  Take  the  point  P|  tetj  near  0  and  project  Pj  into 
li^  atid  on  to  the  timcAConstant/ciirve  at  Tj.  Join  R  Tj,  and 
ikaw  tt  riiort  Ime  P|  F,  parallel  ix>  T^  R,  and  proceed  figafaft 
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to  detenniue  an  adjacent  .peint  P^  and  so  on.  The  curve 
freely  drawn  thmigh  0,  Pp  P^  ibc.|  is  a  curve  indicating  the 
rifle  of  current  with  time.  This  curve  gradually  riaes  up  to 
jdignment  with  the  line  t^.  The  form  of  this  current  curve 
wiU  depend  on  the  form  of  the  time  constant  curve.  If  the 
self-induction  of  the  circuit  is  constanti  or  nearly  so^  the  slope 
of  the  current  curve  will  be  great  at  firsts  but  oontmually 
diminish  as  time  goes  on ;  i^  howeveri  the  self-induction  be 
very  variable  the  result  may  be  quite  different)  and  depend 
<m  the  final  value  i^  Suppose  the  self-induction  to  be  great 
at  first  and  then  to  diminish,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  page  $S^ 
nnless  i^  is  very  small  there  will  be  points'  of  inflexion  on  the 
'Current  curve.  The  current  will  increase  very  rapidly  at  fixsti 
slower  afterwards,  and  then  more  rapidly,  and  finally  attain  its 
maximum  very  slowly.  If  the  maximum  current  is  such  as  to 
magnetise  the  iron  ^r  beyond  saturation,  this  effect  may  be 
very  marked,  and  the  time  taken  for  the  current  to  rise  to  a 
«mall  fraction  of  its  final  may  exceed  the  time  taken  to  rise 
through  the  remainder.  Mr.  Sumpner  remarks  that  this 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  when  the  current  from  a 
secondary  battery  was  used  to  excite  the  field-magnets  of  a 
dynamo^  with  an  Ayrtou  and  Perry  dead-beat  ammeter  in  cir- 
cuit. The  needle  was  noticed  to  move  dowly  at  first  and  then 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  large  portion  of  its  ultimate 
deflection. 

When  the  impressed  electromotive  force  is  alternating  a^d 
ainoidal,  or  simply  periodic,  the  construction  shows  that  the 
form  of  current  curve  is  not  a  sine  curve,  but  may  run  up  into 
a  sharp  peak ;  in  fact,  if  the  current  rises  up  to  such  a  value 
that  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron  is  carried  away  over  th^ 
«  knee"  of  the  magnetising  curve,  the  coefficient  of  self-induo- 
tion  then  falls  down  to  a  very  small  value  relatively  to  its  value 
when  the  core  is  about  half  saturated.  The  result  is  that  th^ 
resultant  current  has  a  much  greater  actual  instantaneous  value 
than  that  which  it  would  have  if  a  constant  inductance  equal 
to  the  maximum  value  were  maintained.  The  pmctical  resul^ 
of  this  is  that  a  choking  coil  ceases  to  choke  if  the  unpresseci) 
E.M.F.  has  a  value  sufficiently  large  to  more  than  saturate  the 
iron.  Hence  the  throttling  or  choking  or  impeding  power  oi 
an  electro-magnet  may  be  broken  down  under,  these  droum* 
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«tano68.    This  aotion  has  been  noted  by  liir.  Kapp  (see  The 
EUdfrieian,  VoL  XVIIL,  p.  525)  * 

Since  a  closed  iron  magnetic  circuit  ''saturates^"  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  for  a  lower  magnetising  force  than 
An  open  iron  air  oircuiti  it  would  seem  that  this  reduction  of 
the  throttling  power  oould  be  deferred  by  making  the  magnetic 
iron  circuit  not  quite  dosed — ^in  other  words,  leaving  an  air  gap 
in  it.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  form  of  the  current 
•curve  is  affected  by  hysteresis. 
In  tills  case,  when  the  electro^ 
motive  force  is  altenmtmg^  there 
-are  two  valuea  of  the  induction, 
4uid  hence  of  the  coefiicient  of 
4B6lf*inductioD^  for  each  value  of 
the  magnetising  force  or  cur- 
xentj  depending  on  whether  the 
-current  ia  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing. The  curve  T,  or  the 
time-constant  oorvej  will  there- 
fore be  a  double-branched  curve, 
«one  branch  of  which  belongs  to 
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EleotromotiTe  Force  and  Current  Ciiry«8  ol  IVsnaf ormer. 


the  ascending  and  one  to  the  descendmg  magnetisation.  It  Is 
•easy  to  see,  therefore^  that  the  resulting  current  curve  will  have 
a  want  of  symmetry  in  its  ascending  and  descending  sides. 


Mr.  O.  Kapp  published  in  IndiuMm  of  April  8,  1887,  e(  ffg;,  «o 
fdmipab^Jr-writt«l  series  of  artidee  on  **Induotioii  Coils  Grai^ueaUy 
IVeated,"  in  which,  the  geometriosl  method  prariously  employed  by  Hr. 
Blakedey  and  others  was  made  use  of  to  elucidate  the  chief  piirniAmfna  qf 
•df  and  mutual  induction.  These  articles  were  reprinted  in  Tkt  EUe- 
^-idiMs  VoL  XYUL,  1887,  ppw  604,  526,  and  56a  Thev  are  leoommsiidecl 
to  the  practical  reader. 
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Sren  although  the  curve  for  £  and  for  t^  be  sunple  sine 
ouryes,  the  resulting  actual  current  ourre  may  exhibit  changes- 
of  curvature  and  want  of  sjmmetiy  equivalent  to  the  super- 
position  of  ripples  upon  a  simple  periodic  curve. 

In  Ilg.  43  is  shown  an  example  of  a  current  curv6  worked 
Out  by  experiments  made  on  a  Kapp  and  Snell  transforlner. 
These  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Sumpner,  at  the  6^trat 
Techiii^  Institution,  London.  The  resistance  of  the  circuit 
was  for  simplicity  in  the  diagrams  taken  as  one  ohm,  do  tha^ 
the  number  which  represents  tlie  coefficient  of  self-induction 
in  secohms  represents  cQso  the  time-constant  in  seconds.  The- 
ocffve'drawn  on  the  left  hand  of  the  central  vertical  line  is  the 
time-constant  curve.  This  curve  differs  slightly  for  ascending 
and  descending  currents,  bul^in  this  case  the  small  hysteresis 
has  been  left  unconsidered. 

The  impressed  electromotive  force  is  taken  as  following  a  sine 
curve,  having  a  period  of  0*16  second,  and  this  is  represented' 
by  the  curve  0^  the  tallest  curve  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
vertical.  The  current  curve  obtained  depends  for  the  first  few 
alternations  on  the  initial  circumstances.  The  curves  C^  C^. 
O3,  G4  represent  the  first  half  wave  of  current  for  different 
initial  values  of  the  current.  Of  these,  C3  may  be  taken, 
as  the  curve  which  periodically  repeats  itself,  and  to  which  all 
the  others  eventually  come.  It  is  not  in  appearance  so- 
markedly  different  from  a  sine  curve  as  Gj  and  G,.  This  is 
because  the  impressed  electromotive  force  is  not  sufficient  ta 
produce  a  current  capable  of  .magnetising  the  iron  beyond  ita 
point  of  saturation  at  which  the  value  of  the  inductance  begins  to- 
diminish.  Otherwise,  the  current  curve  would  be  characterised 
by  having  sharp  peaks  in  it. 

§  13.  TMuutformen  with  Iron  0dre8.-^A  pair  of  mutually 
Inductive  eiicuits  so  arranged  that  the  coefficient  of  mutual 
faiduetioD  it  considerable  is  called  in  usual  language  an  faidue* 
tion  ooiL  In  nearly  all  cases  the  mimetic  eitcuit  is  partly  or 
Wholly  of  iron.  In  virtue  of  tJie  fact  that  such  a  device  merely^ 
translates  the  form  of  electric  energy,  or  can  be  made  so  to  do^. 
In  changing  a  ounent  of  high  electromotive  force  into  one  of 
low^  or  viet  vend^  it  has  in  its  practical  applieations  with 
periodic  currents  been  called  a  Tra$ufarmerf  or  froquentiy  al«» 
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a  CanimUT.  The  general  problpi  of  the  induction  coil  with 
4^  magnetic  circuit  of  constant  permeability  has  ahready  been 
treated  on  the  assumption  that  the  constants  called  the  coeffi- 
•eients  of  induction  are  known  and  numerically  given  quantities* 
As,  howeveri  the  presence  of  iron  renders  these  coefficients 
variable  and  dependent  on  the  induction  it  is  preferable  to 
handle  the  problem  of  transformers  with  iron  cores  in  a  different 
manner.  We  shall  first  follow  the  method  of  investigatioD 
^employed  by  lifr.  Eapp  (^  a&)/  altering  however,  the  treat- 
ment in  several  details.  If  two  electric  circuits  are  linked  with 
A  magnetic  circuit  of  variable  permeability  forming  a  chain  of 
three  links  («ee  Fig.  44),  and  if  one  of  the  electric  circuits  is 
traversed  by  a  steadily  periodic  electric  current,  then  we  find 


PRIMARY     \l  ,,7^^      J?^   #^£COHDARY 


Pro.  44. 

the  following  state  of  thhigs  present  in  such  a  linked  magnetic 
■and  electric  chain : — 

1.  A  wave  of  periodic  impressed  electromotive  force  acting 
on  the  primary  circuit,  which  will  be  assumed  to  have  a  simple 
periodic  form,  or  to  be  a  sinoidal  function  of  the  time. 

2.  A  periodic  primary  current  taking  place  in  the  primary 
circuit,  of  the  same  periodic  time  as  the  impressed  E.M.F.,  but 
not  necessarily  sinoidal  in  form,  and  lagging  behind  the  E.M.F. 
in  phase. 

3.  A  wave  of  counter  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  cir- 
cuit due  to  inductive  action,  and  not  coinciding  in  phase  either 
with  the  impressed  E.M.F.  or  with  the  primary  current. 

*  ir%€£Z0een0fan,yoLXVin.,  p.568,Ma7,1887.  See  aim  Mr.  G.  Kftpp's 
Pibper  on  *' Altemate-Corrent  Transformers,"  Jwunyal  cf  t4e  Bodetjf  ^ 
TeUgra^Enffineers,  YoL  XVIL,  Feb.  9th,  1888,  p.  06. 
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4.  A  wave  of  magnetisatioii  in  the  core  lagging  behind  tha^ 
primacy  current  bj  something  leas  than  90*  of  phase. 

5.  A  wave  of  impressed  eleotromotiTe  force  in  the  BeoondarT- 
circuit  due  to  and  measured  by  the  rate  of  change  of  magnetic 
induction  in  the  core,  and  hence  lagging  90*  or  rather  more- 
in  phase  behind  the  magnetisation  waye. 

6.  A  wave  of  secondary  current  lagging  behind  the  secondary 
E.M.F.  in  phase  unless  the  secondary  circuit  consists  of  com* 
paratiyely  few  turns  of  conductor,  and  is  connected  with  aa 
external  circuit  of  practically  no  inductance,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  external  circuit  consists  of  incandescent  lamps  in. 
parallel 

The  problem  then  generally  is  to  find  the  relation  betweeir 
these  yarious  currents,  magnetisations,  and  electromotiye  forces 
as  regards  magnitude  and  phase,  giyen  certain  dimensions  and 
determinable  constants. 

We  shall,  as  before,  neglect,  in  the  first  place,  magnetic 
hysteresis  and  suppose  that  the  magnetic  permeability  is- 
nearly  constant,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  suppose 
that  the  magnetic  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  core  are  not 
sufficient  to  quite  saturate  it. or  carry  it  beyond  magnetic 
saturation  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

The  general  statement  of  the  physical  actions  going  on  is* 
that  the  yariation  of  the  primary  current  produces  a  yariation 
of  magnetic  iuduction  in  the  core,  and  this  again  in  turn  acta- 
to  .produce  an  induced  electromotiye  force,  both  in  the  second- 
ary circuit  and  in  the  primary,  the  last  being  called  the 
prinuiry  self-inductiye  electromotiye  force.  Hence  we  can 
picture  to  ourselyes  the  waxing  and  waning  primary  current 
to  be  followed  by  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
running  in  endless  loops  round  the  core,  and  this  again  by  » 
pulsation  of  secondary  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  At 
any  instant  the  total  induction  in  the  core  or  total  number  of 
lines  of  induction  linked  with  both  circuits  depends  upon  the 
resultant  magnetising  force  to  which  the  core  is  subjected,  and 
this  again  depends  upon  the  resultant  ampere-turns  acting  to> 
produce  magnetising  force.  If  we  suppose  the  core  to  be  of 
such  a  shape  (say  circular)  that  the  magnetising  force  is  eyery- 
where  the  same  in  its  interior,  and  if  we  suppose  it^  furthermore^ 
to  haye  a  uniform  section,  then  the  line  integral  of  the  mag- 
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netio  foroe  round  the  oore  will  be  obtained  hj  taking  the  pro- 
duct of  this  reetthant  magnetising  foroe  and  the  mean  lengtb 
of  path  of  each  line  of  induction.  By  the  genend  theorem  that 
4w  times  the  total  flux  of  current  through  the  core  is  equal  to* 
this  line  integral,  we  have  a  starting  point  for  an  inyestigation 
of  the  relatiye  magnitudes  of  the  currents,  electromotiye  forces, 
and  angles  of  lag. 

Gcmsider  the  case  of  a  transformer  (Fig.  45)  haying  a  circular* 
ring-shaped  iron  oore.  Let  the  mean  length  of  a  line  of  induc- 
tion round  the  core,  represented  by  the  fine  dotted  circulsF 
line  by  L  Let  there  be  two  intertwined  circuits,  Pr.  and  Sea^ 
baying  ohmic  resistances  B^  and  B^  and  making  N|  and  N^ 


Fio.  45. 

turns  respectiyely  round  the  core.  Grant  that  the  circuits  haye 
no  sensible  self-induction  outside  the  ooils  coiled  on  the  core, 
and  that  the  secondary  resistance  R,  includes  that  of  any  lamps 
or  other  apparatus  through  which  a  secondary  periodic  current 
is  being  sent  which  is  generated  by  the  periodic  current  pro- 
duced in  the  primary.  Let  I^  and  I^  be  the  maximum  yalues 
during  their  respectiye  periods  of  these  currents,  and  let  i^  and 
«2  be  the  yalues  at  any  and  the  same  instant  of  these  currents. 
Also,  suppose  E  to  be  the  maximum  yalue  of  the  sinoidal 
impressed  electromotiye  force  and  e  its  instantaneous  yalue  at 
any  other  moment. 

We  will  furthermore  take  it  that  h  stands  for  the  yalue  of 
the  total  induction  through  the  core  at  any  time  ^  and  that.  B- 
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•19  the  maiiiiHifn  Talue  of  6.    If  the  uniform  crosB-sectioiial.aiM 

/oi  tbe  core  ie  «,  then  -^istke  inditetion  at  the  time  t^  and  if  ft  ie 
a 

-the  permeabflitj  ooresponding  to  this  induction,  then  —  is  the 

Aiagnetising  force  at  that  instant. 
By  our  fundamental  principle,  then, 

iA-4T(Niii  +  N,y     .    .    •    .    (1) 

or  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  round  the  core  is 
equal  to  4t  times  the  total  flux  of  current  through  the 
*cora  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  hysteresis,  it  may  be 
^taken  that  the  induction  follows  the  simple  periodic  law  of  the 
primary  impressed  electromotiye  force,  and  that,  therefore, 

b^Banpt (2) 

P  being  as  always  2 irn,  where  n  is  the  frequency  of  the 
oscillations. 

If  «2  IB  the  value  at  the  same  instant  of  the  secondary  im- 
pressed electromotive  force, 

^^=^4' •  •  <^) 

for  the  value  of  this  impressed  secondary  E.M.F.  is  given  by 
^e  value  of  the  rate  of  change  of  the  total  induction. 
Hence,  from  (2)  and  (3), 

e^^^iP'BcoBpt (4) 

jand  i^^^J^ooBpt (5) 

But  it  I|  is  the  maTimum  value  of  »,  during  the  periodi 

:«nd  Ns^-^NsI^cospt 

Hence,  substituting  the  value  of  Nj  t,  in  (1)  we  have,  since 

Niii---i — Bsin/><-NjI,cosi><     •    .    (6) 

4  IT  fJLU 
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€tipee  Njfi  muit  be  a  periodlo  function,  and  has  &  Tn«iimiiin 
"Value  N|  I||  we  can  write  it 

Ni»i  =  NJi8in(p«-^) (7) 

vad  by  the  theorem  on  p.  132  we  see  that  ^  is  an  angle  such 

tan»— i^t— ^^^^^     Ll    .    .    .    (8) 
4tv  fia 

and  that  N  «  I «  -  N  «  V  +  (J^\\ 

\4tvfia/ 

We  can  then  represent  the  relation  of  the  primary  ampere- 
tarns  to  the  secondary  ampere-turns  geometrioallyy  thus:^ 
I>raw  a  right-angled  triangle,  0  A  B  (Fig.  46) — 


Via.  46. 

A  BsN)  I^sSeoondaiy  ampere-turDt. 
AOsNiIisPrimaiy  ampere-toniB. 

B  Os  n/nJ  Ii  -  nJ  ^sBeBultant  ampere-tarm. 

Take  0  A  to  represent  on  any  scale  N^  I^  the  primary  ampere- 
turns,  and  the  perpendicular  AB  to  represent  to  the  same 
4Male  the  secondary  ampere-turns.  Then  0  B  represents  to 
the  same  scale  the  resultant  ampere-turns,  and  represents  the 

•quantity  -r B ;  and  the  angle  A  0  B  represents  the  angle  ^ 

Avfia 

Suppose  that  in  such  a  transformer  we  have  measured  the 
jn^f-Timnm  Tslues  of  the  primary  and  secondary  currents,  ob- 
tainable^ of  course,  from  the  mean  square  values  as  given  by 
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an  electro-dynamometer;  we  proceed  to  oonstmot  a  djagram 
giTing  the  relative  phases  of  the  currents  and  the  value  of  the* 
electromotive  force  which  must  he  impressed  on  the  ends  of 
the  primary  circuit  to  produce  these  currents. 

Draw  a  circle  whose  radius  0  A  numerically  represents  the 
primary  ampere-turns  N^  Ip  and  in  this  diagram  let  unit  of 
length  stand  for  a  vcdt,  an  ohm,  an  ampere^  and  a  turn.    Draw 


a  concentric  circle  whose  radius  0  C  numerically  represents  the- 
secondary  ampere-turns  N,  I^.  Draw  axes  0  X,  0  T  at  right 
angles  through  the  centre.  Let  A  T  he  drawn  tangent  to  the 
inner  circle  and  parallel  to  0  X,  and  at  the  point  A  where 
it  cuts  the  second  circle  draw  the  radius  0  A.  Let  &11  the 
perpendicular  A  B  on  0  X  and  join  B  0. 

Then  0 ABC  is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  side  OA 
represents  the  primary  maximum  ampere-turns,  the  side 
AB-iOC  represents  the  secondary  ampere-turns,  and  the 
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diagonal  OB  ropresentB  the  resultant  amperq-turns,  and  ako 

ZB 
representa  the  quantity  _ ,  or  is  proportional  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  oore  induction.  The  angle  AOB  represents  th^  angle 
4h  by  which  the  maximum  primazy  current  lags  behind  the 
induction  or  magnetisation  of  the  core.  Hence,  by  taking  one 
N^th  of  0  A9  and  one  N^th  of  0  G,  we  get  radii  which  represents 
the  proportionate  magnitudes  of  the  maxima  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  currents,  and  their  relative  phase  angles  di£fer 
by  an  angle  90*  +  ^  Also  OB  is  proportional  to  the  total 
induction  B  through  the  core,  and  this  induction  is  in  quadra- 
ture with  the  secondary  current. 

For  the  secondary  current  is  in  consonance  as  regards  phase 
with  the  secondary  impressed  electromotiye  force  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  no  external  inductance  in  the  secondary 
oiieuit,  and  no  lag  of  magnetic  induction  behind  magnetising 
force,  and  hence,  as  the  secondary  inductive  electromotive 
force  is  in  magnitude  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
induction  we  see  that  both  it  and  the  secondary  current  are  90* 
in  phase  behind  the  magnetisation.  This  is  also  indicated  by 
the  trigonometrical  functions  in  the  equations  (2)  and  (5). 
Accordingly,  if  we  suppose  the  lines  OA,  OB,  00  to  revolve 
round  0  in  fixed  relative  positions  their  projections  at  any 
instant  on  any  diameter  through  0  give  us  lines  proportionid 
in  magnitude  to  the  primary  current,  the  magnetisation,  and 
the  secondary  current,  and  the  magnitudes  of  0  A,  0  B,  0  0  are 
in  the  same  way  proportional  to  the  maxima  of  these  quantities* 
Next  mark  off  on  0  A  a  distance  0  Rj  such  that  OB^  is  to 
O  A  as  Bj  is  to  N|,  then  OR^  represents  B^ Ip  or  the  miiTitnt^^ 
effective  electromotive  force  acting  in  the  primary.  Through 
Bj  draw  the  straight  line  r  B^  £  parallel  to  O  Y. 

Now  the  variation  of  the  induction  induces  in  the  secondary 
and  primary  circuits  electromotive  forces  of  induction  whose 
maximum  magnitudes  we  shall  denote  by  E^  and  E^,  and  these 
are  numerically  equal  respectively  to  the  maximum  of  the  rate 
of  change  of  the  total  induction,  or  E^  mi?  N^  B 

and  E,«j>NsB 

E|  is  in  consonatice  as  observed  above  with  the  secondary  cur 
rent,  and  moreover,  E^  is  equal  numerically  to  B,  I^    Ej  is  ia 

t2 
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phaae  tcaiMy  in  wmmnmun  'With  E^  bat  it  acts  in  opporiiioii 
toit 

Henoe^  to  lepreBent  on  tlie  diagram  E^  and  E^  we  miut  mark 
off  a  length  0  T  on  0  T^,  equal  to  B^  I^  and  nnoe 

and  E^-pN^B-B^Ii, 

itfollowBthat  Ei-Mli (9) 

SothatOWcanbeaetoff  along  OT  to  repseaentEi,  and  we 
haTO 

and  Oy-iE,-R,Iy 

as  the  values  of  the  inductive  eleotromotive  foroes  set  up  in  the 
primacy  and  seoondaiy  cirouits  respeotivelj. 

Next  we  note  that  sinoe  0  R^  repiesents  the  effective 
eleotnunotive  foioe  in  the  primaxy,  and  0  W  th#  sdf-inductive 
eleotromotive  loroe,  the  impressed  eleotromotive  force  OE  is 
obtained  by  taking  the  resultant  0  E  of  the  parallelogram 
described  on  0  B^  and  0  W.  as  adjacent  sides.  For  then  since 
O  £,  0  Rj  i^d  ^  ^  revolve  round  and  represent  the  maiimum 
values  of  the  impressed,  effective  and  inductive  electsomotive 
foroeSi  we  shall  always  have 

where  e,  S|  and  e^  stand  for  the  simultaneous  values  at  any 
instant  of  I^  E|  and  B^  I^.  Accordingly  on  the  predetermined 
scale  0  E  represents  the  maTimum  of  the  impressed  electro- 
motive foroei  and  we  see  that  it  isahead  of  the  primacy  cunent 
by  an  angle  0. 

From  the  geometiy  of  the  4gure^  sinoe  E  Bj  is  parallel  to 
0  Y,  we  see  that 

Or-Ecos(^+0X 
and  Or»OBiCos^ 

-Bjlicos^. 
Therefore  E  cos  (^+0)-Bi  I^  cos  .^    .    •    .    (10) 
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Also,  we  see  that  sin^»    1  <■ 

Hence,  sin  ^  and  therefoie  cos  ^  are  determined  in  terms  of 
the  primary  and  seoondaiy  currents  and  turns ;  and  also  the 
angles  ^  and  ^  +  0  are  known  in  terms  of  N]^  Ej,  Ipand  Ny  By  I|. . 
Henoe,  from  the  above  observed  and  measured  quantities  we 
can  determine  the  angle  0  by  which  the  primary  current  lags 
behind  the  primary  impressed  electromotive  force,  and  also  the 
angle  ^  by  which  the  magnetic  induction,  or  magnetisation  of 
the  core,  lags  behind  the  primary  current,  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
the  angle  ^+90,  by  which  the  primary  and  secondary  currents 
differ  in  phase ;  maximum  magnitudes  being  always  understood. 
We  can  then  proceed  to  determine,  from  the  geoinejteyof  Fig.  48» 
two  other  equations  oomieeting  the  magnitiute  of  thsi  impressed 
electromotive  fixroe  and  those  of  the  oontncts* 

Experimesiis,  to  whidi  we  shall  aBude  pseseirtlyyskDW  that  in 
transformers  with  complete  magnetiQ  iron  oHemfti  the  angle 
^-f  0  is  ver}^ nearly  90d^.,  and  henoe  that  K  sndili  are  very 
nearly  in  consonance  in  phase.  Henoe  it  fbttonetytait  when  £ 
and  E|  have  theur  mfiiimnm  values^  we  majT)  wMk  very  smaU 
error,  take  their  difference,  or  E-Ep  as  equal  te  lUe  effective 
electromotive  f6rce  in  the  pximaxy  circuit. 

If  at  this  instant  the  primary  current  has  a  valoet),  then  the 
effective  eleotxomotive  foroe  in  the  primary  circuit  is  B,  t^,  and 
we  have  under  these  conditions 

E-E|-B^$i. 

Moreover,  the  phase  difference  of  E  and  the  magnetisation  will  be 
very  nearly  90deg.  Hence,  since  the  value  of  t^  at  the  instant 
when  £  has  its  maximum  is  I|  cos  0,  and  since  cos  d-isin  ^ •> 

^1^,  we  find  that  £«BiIiSm^+Ei  ....    (11) 

But  by  equation  (9X  page  27$»  we  found  that 

Substituting  the  values  of  sm  ^  and  Ej  in  (11)  we  have  . 
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OT, 


N, 


i- 


wbieh  may  be  written  better 

If- 


E 


Ri^+K^ 


(12) 


(13) 


'N, 


•N, 


an  equation  which  gives  us  a  value  for  the  secondary  current 
in  terms  of  the  turns,  resistances,  and  impressed  electromotive 
force. 


Fio.  AS. 


N 
If  the  ratio  of  --i  is  a  smaU  fraction,  say  y^,  then  the  term 

Bj  I -^ }    n^7  ^  negligible  in  comparison  with  B^,  and  in 

this  case  we  see  that  the  transformer  transforms  down  the  elec- 
tromotive force  in  the  ratio  of  the  primary  and  secondary  turns, 
and  an  approximate  value  of  the  secondary  current  will  be  given 

by  dividing  the  quantity  E  ^=X,  or  the  secondary  impressed 
electromotive  force,  by  the  secondary  ohmic  resistance  B^. 
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Agaiiiy  taking  the  same  ^^ure,  we  see  that  the  parallelogram 
OWERjis  onewlMse  ^esORpOW,  represent  respeotiyely 
the  self-induotiTe  elaetromotiye  f oroe  E^  in  the  primary  and 
-the  effective  eleofaomotive  force  B^  Ip  and  that  the  diagonal 
represents  tha  Impressed  electromotiye  force  K 

Sii)|»  (OE)«-(Of)«  +  (Ef)^ 

sssidsinoe  Or-iORjOOS^ 

.and  Er-OW+Eif 

-OW  +  ORiSin^ 
wehave       (0E)*-(0Ri)«  +  (0W)«  +  2  0W,  ORi  sin^ 
^ut  O  E  represents  E,  the  impressed  electromotiTe  foroe^  and 
OBi«RiIi  andOW-Ex-^R,!,  the  effective  and  induo- 
tive  eleotromotive  forces  respectively  in  the  primary.    Hence 

E«-Ri«V  +  Ei«  +  21tiIiEiSin<^. 
^nbstitating  the  values  of  E^  and  sin  ^  we  reach 

E»-R,«V+[^V+2BiR,]l,«    .    (14) 

lan  equation  connecting  the  values  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
-currents  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force. 

Hence,  given  E  and  I,  we  can  calculate  I^,  or  given  I^  andl| 
we  can  calculate  R 

'   These  equations  (13)  and  (14)  furnish  the  practical  solution 
•of  the  problem  of  the  transformer. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating  the  efficiency 
ci  transformation.  If  W  stand  for  the  true  watts  given  to  the 
transformer,  we  know  that 

W-} Ell  cos  0, 

and  if  w  stand  for  the  total  watts  expended  in  the  secondary 
^sircuit) 

Hence,  the  effidenqy  of  transformation  c  being  equal  to  the 
iff 
^ntio  yp  is  given  by 
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biifc  imte  tbe  oinmiiisteaow  ocxiiidBEed 

iOB  9«aii  ^  and  na  ^  .  .^>|l, 

Sabstitating  the  value  of  E  in  tarma  of  I,  ttom  (IS)  we  have- 


•"■^^^71 


In  all  the  foregoing  equations  the  symbols  E,  B^,  E^  I^  and 

I,  stand  for  the  maximum  values  of  the  quantitiee  during  the 

period.    If,  however,  the  vaiiatiiSn  may  be  taken  as  sinoidal,. 

or  approximately  so^  the  multiplication  of  each  by  the  factor 

1 
~y|  gives  the  mean  values  as  read  by  electro-dynamometers  or 

thermal  voltmeters.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  «ill' 
give  the  gsmral  analytieal  method  of  obtaining  the  equatMOS- 
in  previous  pages  employed  by  Dr^  J.  Hopkinson.* 

TsMng  the  same  symbols  as  before,  Dr.  Hopkinson  writes* 
the  fondaflMolel  equatioB^ 

4ir(Nih  +  N,»j)-iA (1) 

where  i^  and  ^  are  the  eurrents  in  the  primacy  and  secondary 
circuits  at  any  instant  and  b  the  corresponding  total  induotioa 
or  number  of  lines  of  foree  traversmg  the  whole  section  of 
the  oorci  and  I  and  a  are  the  mean  length  and  section  of  the 
magnetic  circuit. 

,11  I    turn  ■■II    MiW^M^l^ia  II 

*  Pn»eeding$  of  lUtyai  Sooiefy,  Febmaiy,  1887,  and  3%e  BUetrieiMh- 
Vol.  XVIIL,  March,  1887»  p.  4aa 
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The  two  equ&ticns  oonaaoting  tha  «lMtaomoti¥e  Uxnm  and 
currents  are 

e.B,^-N,4^ (2) 

ana  0-(r,+igfj-N,4?  ....    (3) 

r,  being  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  external  to  the 
transformer  and  R,  that  part  interior.  We  suppose  the  part 
of  the  circuit  which  has  a  resistance  r,  to  have  no  sensible 
inductance. 

Eliminating  b  from  (2)  and  (3)  by  multiplying  (2)  by  N,  and 
(3)  by  Ni  and  subtracting  the  results^  we  have 

N,e-N,Rifi.Ni(r,+R,)t,  .    .    .    .    (4) 

Combining  this  with  tiie  equation  (!)»  viz., 

-i* NiH+N,», (6) 

4irafi 

we  haye  two  simultaneous  equations  for  i^  and  i^  whence  we 
obtain  by  solution 

and     •,CN,»Ei+N,«(r,+ig]-i5i^±M+N,«*  (7) 

1^  the  substitatioa  of  the  yalue  of  i^  hi  equation  (8)  we  obtain 
finally 

i>.^&i     '-T^-^'^-     \    .    .    (8) 

<"   »•  [sTsrrsTKTTil 

IfoWy  in  complete-iron-circuit   transformers   the   quantity 
is  yery  small  compared  with  the  quantity  N|  (r, + B,)  e. 


iva/i 

for  the  permeability  /i  is  very  greati  even  when  the  mduction 
(  is  small;  hence,  neglecting  the  first  term  in  the  bracket  in  the 
munerator  in  (8),  we  have 
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but  the  seoondaiy  impreased  eleotromotiTe  force  denoted  by  £| 
is  equal  to  N^  -r-, 
-tiierefove  we  haye 


is  equal  to  N^  -p,  and  also  to  (r^+Bs)  H» 


V--  rwrT-^" •   •  •   (10) 


(^)''Bi+(»-.+R2) 


If  e  varies  periodioallyj  and  the  variation  is  not  suffident  to 
'Carry  5  the  induction  up  to  the  saturation  pointy  then  we  may 
write  for  e  and  i^  the  Tnaxinriwin  or  the  average  values  <^  the 
primaxy  impressed  KM.F.  £  and  the  secondary  current  I^  and 
we  have 

^g"      Vj  Wr        •     •      •      (^^) 


^N,  ■^^■^^N, 


2 


.and  (11)  is  the  same  formula  as  (13),  on  p.  278,  arrived  at 
geometrically. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  equations  the  further 
remarks  of  Dr.  Hopkinson  are  of  importance. 

We  see,  firstly,  that  the  transformer  transforms  the  primary 
potential  £  in  tiie  ratio  of  Nj  to  Np  and  adds  to  the  external  re- 

'sistancer^of  the  secondary  a  resistance  equal  to  (  ^  1  Bj  +By 

This  at  once  gives  us  the  variation  of  potential  caused  by  vary- 
ing the  number  of  lamps  used.  The  phase  of  the  secondary 
-current  is  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  primary.  In  designing 
a  tnuiaformer  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  take  note  of  tiie 
assimiption  that  the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected.  Taking  e  to  vary  harmonically,  so 
that  «■•£  sin  p  e,  we  have,  from  (9),  on  p.  281| 


dt' 


(r^+Ra)N^E8injg<  , 
lienoe,  by  integration, 


(r,  +  igN,Eco8j)«      ...     (12) 
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If  r^  is  infinite — ^thatis,  if  the  secondary  oirouit  is  open — then 

E 
-themaximmnTaliieof  i,Yiz.yB»isB«>--- — ;  and,8inoejy2Tji| 

41  being  the  frequency,  we  see  that  this  wft^Titnnm  value  of  B^ 
which  must  not  exceed  a  certain  limits  vis.,  a  little  below 
saturation,  varies  direotlj  as  £  and  inyersely  as  n,  and  hence 
for  a  given  primaiy  pressure  the  higher  the  frequency  the  less 
in  general,  n^lecting  any  question  of  hysteresis,  can  be  the 
iinduotion. 

§  14.  Effaets  of  Satoration  and  Macnetle  Hysteresis.— The 
4kbove  approxunation%  though  ample  for  practical  work,  give 


Fio.49. 

no  account  of  what  happens  when  transformers  axe  worked 
«o  that  the  iron  core  is  saturated,  or  how  energy  is  wasted  in 
the  iron  core  by  the  continual  reversal  of  its  magnetism.  The 
-amount  of  such  waste  is  easily  estimated  from  Ewing's  results, 
when  the  maximum  value  of  the  magnetic  induction  B  is 
^nown ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  proceed  to  a  second  approxima- 
tion, and  see  how  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  iron  affect  the 
value  and  phase  of  i|  and  t^  We  can,  in  a  second  approxima- 
tion, substitute  in  the  preceding  equations  the  value  for  the 
magnetic  force  deduced  from  the  value  of  &,  or  the  induction 
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futtaahed by tbe appioziniAte equation (10).  Intbeaooompaay* 
ing  diagram  (Fig.  49)  0 d?  representa  the  magnetiaing  foroe.  Op- 
tbe  magnetic  inductioo,  and  0 1  the  time.  The  curve  A  BC  D, 
dnttm  on  the  plane  of  «]%  rqneaenta  the  ndation  ot  magiutio' 
frana  and  magnetio  induotioot  Iw  a  oemplflte  magnetic  ogrda^ 
the oar^  £  F  O  tha induction  aa  a  fonotifin  ot  the  tim^aad 
HIE  thadadnced  saktion  of  magnetic,  fovae  and  time.  We 
may  snbatitnta  the  vahiaa  of  tha  foroa  obtained  faam  thiaonr?a 

for  the  value  of  —  in  the  equationa  (6)  and  (7),  p.  Wt^  and 
a/A 

80  obtain  the.  valnea  of  4.  and  i|  to  a  highev  degree  oC  apj^ozi- 

mation*    If  tha  yaluea  of  the  fiwoe  were  ej^reased  b;  Fouzier'a 

theorem  in  terma  of  the  time,  we  ahould  find  that  the  acticm  of 

the  iron  core  introduced  into  the  expreaaiona  lor  i^  and  i^  inn 


Fia  Sa 


addition  to  a  term  in  00%  pt^  which  would  occur  if  magnetic 
force  and  induction  were  proportional  to  each  other,  terma  in 
ainea  and  coainea  of  multiples  oip%  and  also  a  term  in  mnpt. 
It  is  through  this  last  term  that  the  loss  of  energy  by 
hysteresis  cornea  in. 

▲  particular  caae  in  which  to  stay  at  a  first  appvoodmationi 
would  ha  veiy  mialeading  is  worthy  of  note*  Let  an  attempt 
bamada  ta  aaoartain  the  hi^^ieat  poasiUe  values  of  the  indue- 
tian  by  uamg  upon  a  tranaf ocmer  a  yery  large  primary  current,, 
and  meaaoring  the  consequent  mean  square  of  potential  in  the- 
seaendasy  cinmit  by  means  of  an  dectrometes  or  a  thermal 
The  value  of  h  will  ba  related  to  time  in  some  sucb> 
aa  indicated  by  the  curve  in  Figr  50.^  For  simpUdty,. 
tha  tima  variation  of  induction  to  be  aa  indicated 
by  the  firm  line  curve  in  Vi^  6L    The  resulting  relation  of 
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impranid  6l60tioiiiotiTe  'fotce  in  tiie  saoondavyy  ftndi  thefefofB^ 
pmottesyy  of  seoondftrjr  mmatmad  time^  will  be  indimted  by 
tbe  dotted  tfvrre.  Tke  mean  Bqnaie  obeenred  will  bepxopor- 
tiooid  to  iStie  "proditot  of  VL  uid  ^LP,  but  M L  ^LP  is 
pwypurtioMfl  to  EL.  Hence,  tlie  potential  observed  will  Tary 
inven^  as  JLT  even  though  the  mazinmm  indootion 
remain  eonstant  I^  then,  the  maxinram  induction  be  deduced 
on  the  assumption  that  the  induction  is  a  simple  harmonic 
function  of  the  time,  resulte  may  be  obtained  vastly  in  excess 
of  the  trutiL 

Following  Mr.  Eapp's  geometrical  diagram,  we  can  proceed 
to  show  how  the  diagram  in  Fig.  47  becomes  modified  if  the 
saturation  of  the  core  is  allowed  to  take  place — ^that  is,  if  the 


ir     /  jr L 

Vr 

A 

■■  ■  ■■■■  I 
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exciting  or  resultant  magnetising  force  is  carried  up  during 
the  pliase  to  such  a  point  that  the  core  becomes  saturated. 
The  effect  of  magnetic  saturation  of  the  core  is  to  render  the 
induced  electromotiye  forces  in  the  primary  and  secondary  cir^ 
cuits  not  strictly  proportional  to  the  effective  exciting  power 
but  rather  smaller,  and  will  be  felt  during  that  portion  of  the 
phase  of  the  magnetisation  when  the  core  is  approaching  saita- 
ration,  but  not  just  when  the  magnetisation  is  reversing  sign 
<xr  direction. 

LetOEl,  Fig.  53,  represent  a  magnetisalion  curve  for  the  eoM^ 
«o  drawn  that  whilst  horisontal  distances,  measured  outwards 
and  leftwards  ftom  O  along  OX,  represent  magnetising  ampcve 
turns,  vertieal  ordinates  downwards  represent  correspondiag 
iralueaofj^N^B^  wheve  B  is  the  total  induction  through  the 
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oore.  This  oaa  always  be  dona  if  the  oonre  is  known  in  terms^ 
of  magneidsing  foioe  and  magnetic  induction.  We^  ha^e,  then, 
that  corresponding  to  a  resultant  or  effeotiTe  ampere  turns  0  B» 
the  value  of  the  maximum  secondary  impressed  dectromotiTe' 
loroeisBKBOY^,  and  this  smaller  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  induction  at  or  about  an  exciting  power,  OB^  were  pro- 
portional to  the  induction  for  proportionately  less  exciting  power 
We  can  then  obtain  the  inductive  electromotive  loroe  in  th^- 


Fick  GSi 

primary  by  changing  the  magnitude  of  0  y^  in  the  ratio  of  N,. 
to  Ny  and  we  get  a  value  represented  by  0  W^  which  is  also- 
smaller  than  0  Wy  corresponding  to  very  incomplete  saturaticm, 
as  in  the  former  case.  Hence,  concluding  the  construction  aa 
before  for  0 1^  or  the  impressed  electromotive  force,  we  find  a- 
line^  0£^,  which  is  not  only  smaller  than  0 1^  but  inclined  at  a 
le«  angle  to  0  A.  It  follows  tiiat  the  effect  of  the  diminished 
induction  is  to  reduce  the  impressed  electromotive  loroe  oorre- 
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spondmg  to  a  definite  primaiy  ouirent^  to  decrease  the  lag  of  tbe 
primaiy  onrrent  behind  the  impressed  KM.F.,  and  to  reduce 
the  seoondaiy  current  and  KM.F.  As,  howeyer,  the  effect  oi 
saturation  is  not  felt  except  near  the  Tnayimum  points  of  the 
phase  of  the  magnetisation,  the  result  will  be  to  cause  a  periodic 
change  in  the  angles  of  lag,  and  also  in  the  primaiy  current  o^ 
primaiy  impressed  electromotiYe  force  depending  on  which 
variable  is  kept  constant. 

We  haye,  then,  to  consider  the  general  effects  of  hysteiesiB. 
Physically  speaking,  the  effect  of  this  lag  of  magnetic  inductioa 
behind  magnetising  force  when  the  iron  is  earned  roimd  a  mag- 
netic cyde  is  to  make  a  dissipation  of  enexgy  depending  partly 
on  the  maTJmiim  value  of  the  induction  and  partly  on  tiie  rate 
at  whidi  the  cycle  kb  performed.  This  distinction  of  static 
hysteresKB  and  viscous  hysteresis  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
mechanical  analogue  of  lifting  a  weight  in  a  viscous  fluid. 
Apart  from  fluid  resistance  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  weight 
against  gravity,  say  one  hundred  times,  is  a  hundred  times  the 
work  required  to  be  spent  to  lift  it  once ;  but  if  fluid  resistance 
comes  into  play,  and  if  this  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  the  moving  body,  then  the  total  work  done  in  lifting  the 
weight  through  the  fluid  will  be  dependent  also  upon  the  rate^ 
at  which  the  cycle  is  performed.  Beckoning  from  certain 
experimental  data  obtained  by  Prof.  Ewing,  Mr.  Kapp  has 
calculated  the  hysteresial  dissipation  of  energy  in  transformer 
cores  when  magnetisation  is  reversed  in  them  200  times  per 
second — ^that  is,  when  100  complete  magnetic  cycles  are  per- 
formed per  second,  and  when  the  maximum  induction  reaches 
to  a  figure  given  in  the  first  column.  The  results  are  stated 
below  in  watts  and  horse-power  per  ton  of  iron. 


HKdnmm  iDdiiotloii  in 
tliA  Iran  Cora. 

Watto  per  Ton  of  Iron. 

H.-P.  Waited  in  HMt  per 
Tod  of  Iron. 

2,000 

660 

Wl 

3,000 

1,100 

1^ 

4,000 

1,660 

2-21 

6,000 

2,250 

3K» 

7,000 

2,900 

3-89 

3,760 

6*03 

8,000 

4,460 

6-97 

9,000 

6,660 

7-43 

10,000 

6,650 

8-90 
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In  tbese  figures,  kowever,  the  ^'vmgovis''  p«rt  «f  tbe 
lijfvteiesiB  is  not  taken  into  Booount  lor  want  cl  enffiriajt 
^ta,  bat  it  is  'pvobable  that  a  notable  inoreaae  would  ha¥e  1x> 
be  made  4in  this  aoeount.  These  figures,  however,  are  suffi- 
<sient  to  show  that,  quite  J^art  from  other  oomndera^cms,  it  19 
not  advisaUe  to  press  the  induction  in  tranafonner  oaros 
beyond  about  6,000  or  7,000  G.-0.-S.  units.  The  waste  of 
energy  in  internal  heating  is  a  thing  quite  apart  from  eddj 
eleotric  ourrenis  generated  by  induction,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
dued bj  lamination  of  the  core.  The  effect  of  hysteresis  in 
produdng  a  lag  of  induction  behind  magnetising  force  has 
been  indicated  graphically  in  Fig.  23,  p.  65,  but  for  the  pvo- 


Fia.63. 

eent  purpose  it  will  be  more  instmctiye  to  illustrate  it  in 
another  manner.  Taking  the  values  of  magnetising  force  and 
corresponding  magnetic  induction  given  by  Prof.  Ewing  (Big.  2, 
Plate  57,  Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soe,,  1885),  let  the  values  d  the 
magnetising  force  be  taken  off  as  ordinates  on  a  simple  sine 
curve  {see  Fig.  53),  and  let  corresponding  values  of  the  induc^ 
tion  be  set  off  to  any  scale  on  the  same  ordinates,  and  the 
time  change  of  induction  represented  by  the  dotted  line.  The 
variations  of  the  ordinate  of  the  firm  line  sine  curve  may  repre- 
sent, then,  a  magnetising  force  vaiying  in  a  sii^aple  periodic 
manner  with  the  time,  and  the  dotted  curve  will  represent 
the  corresponding  variations  of  the  magnetic  induction  for  the 
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IMttMottlur  fing  eiperinieiited  with ;  and  sappoali^  the  ohanges 
4Si  fdfoe  slow,  and  all  effect  of  eddy  current  annulled,  we  see 
iiiat  the  mduction  curve  is  a  kmd  of  squaiMhouldered  curre 
which  is  shifted  backwards  in  phase  relatively  to  the  magnetic 
ftroe  curvcu 

JxL  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  induction  has  been 
isarried  well  up  on  to  the  ''knee"  of  the  magnetising  curve, 
and  hence  the  bluntness,  truncated,  or  square-shouldered  form 
•of  the  time-induction  curve.  Consider  now  for  one  moment 
liow  the  induction  lag  affects  the  phase  of  the  secondary 
current  if  we  suppose  this  variation  of  induction  to  be  opera- 
tive in  so  producing  a  current  in  a  secondary  circuit  wound 
•on  this  core.  Obviously,  the  instant  of  maximum  rate  of 
•change  of  induction  which  corresponds  to  the  points  h  and  d, 
where  the  induction  curve  crosses  the  time  line  and  has  its 
4;reatest  dope^  is  behind  the  instant  of  mavimum  of  rate  of 
•change  of  magnetic  force,  which  corresponds  to  the  points  B 
4ind  D,  where  the  force  curve  has  its  greatest  slope  and  crosses 
the  time  line.  The  secondary  impressed  electromotive  force 
•depends  on  and  coincides  in  phase  with  the  rate  of  change  of 
induction,  and  therefore  is  determined  by  the  slope  of  the 
induction  curve.  Hence,  if  we  draw  the  curve  which  repre- 
sents thd  time  rate  of  change  of  the  ordinate  of  the  induction 
•curve,  or  the  secondary  electromotive  force,  we  find  it  to  be  a 
^mrve  consisting  of  tall  peaks  separated  by  intervening  flat 
valleys,  and  the  time  of  the  mayimum  of  this  secondaiy  im- 
pressed electromotive  force  has  a  lag  introduced  into  it  by 
reason  of  the  hysteresis.  On  the  assumption  that  the  seeondary- 
drcuit  inductance  is  n^ligible  we  see  that  the  secondary 
^mrrent  is  no  longer  in  quadrature  with,  or  90d^.  behind,  the 
magnetising  force,  as  before  assumed,  but  lags  behind  it  by  an 
iingle  iUghUp  greater  ^  on  account  of  the  lag  of  the  induction 
behind  the  magnetising  force  due  to  hysteresis. 

This  is  the  place  to  remark  that  some  phyBicists  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  true  magnetic  time  lag,  and  consider  that 
whatever  effects  have  been  observed  which  experimentally 
point  to  sudi  a  lag  <rf  magnetisation  behind  magnetising  foioe 
are  the  result  of  hysteresis  and  of  eddy  currents^  and  that  the 
application  of  a  magnetising  force  whilst  it  is,  say,  increasing, 
produces  in  the  iron  reversely  directed  surface  eddy  cunents 
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introducing  a  reverse  or  oppcsed  magnetising  toroe  op  the  m^i^ 
deeply  seated  layers  of  iron,  and  that  until  these  eddy  oorrents- 
subside  the  impressed  magnetising  foroe  is  unable  to  prodnoa 
its  full  offset  in  magnetisation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
dear  that  hysteresis  is  an  effect  entirely  apart  from  any  ques' 
tion  of  surface  eddy  currents,  and  that  whatever  may  be  its 
nature  it  does  render  the  upward  and  downward  magnetio 
induction  curve  separate.  Henoe^  to  this  degree  it  shifts  the- 
curve  of  induction  backwards  relatively  to  the  magnetic  f oroe- 
curve  and  introduces  an  added  lag  into  the  phase  of  the  seocm- 
dary  current. 

Mr.  Blakesley  (PhU.  Mag.,  July,  1888)  has  shown  how  thi» 
induction  lag  can  be  measured  by  the  use  of  three  dynamo- 
meters. 

We  have  shown  on  p.  127,  §  16i  Chap.  III.,  that  if  a  simple- 
periodic  current  whose  maximimi  value  is  I^  is  passed  thzougb 
an  electro-dynamometer,  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  pro- 
portional to— l:=f  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  a  reading  equal  to  that 

^/2 
which  would  be  given  by  a  steady  current  of  .this  value  passed 
through  it. 

Again,  on  p.  119  we  have  shown  that  the  mean  value  of 
the  product  of  two  simple  periodic  functions  differing  in  phase 
is  equal  to  their  product  and  that  of  half  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  lag. 

Accordingly,  if  two  simple  periodic  currents  are  passed- 
through  an  electro-dynamometer,  one. current  going  tiuougb 
the  fixed  coil  only  and  one  through  the  movable  coil  onfy,  the 
reading  of  the  instrument  is  proportional  to  half  the  prodnet 
of  the  current  strengths  and  to  the  cosuie  of  the  angle  of  phase 
difference. 

Let  three  dynaxnometers  be  so  joined  up  to  a  tranftfofrmer 
that  the  first  is  traversed  by  the  primary  current  alone^  the 
second  by  the  secondary  current  alone,  and  the  third  traversed 
by  the  primary  current  going  through  its  fixed  coil  and  the 
secondary  current  through  its  movable  coQ ;  then  the  torsioa 
reading  of  the  first  dynamometer  being,  say,  a*,  and  the  fUbfxxA 

fi*,  and  the  third  y\  we  have  that  a  is  proportional  to  -^,)3to 
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=1,  and  y  to  -^  oob  0,  where  0  is  the  angle  of  phase  difierenoe 
of  the  cazrents.    Henoe,  we  may  write 

Cy-^cosft 

C  V 
Henoe,  coe  0=>— ;==4=^ 

VAo-Bi8 

A,  B»  and  0  being  the  instrumental  constants.    This  method, 
which  is  due  to  Mr.  Blakesley,  enables  us  to  measure  the  angle 


F[Gk64. 

of  lag  of  one  current  behind  another.  Let|  then,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  primary  and  secondary  ampere  turns  in  the 
transformer  be  known,  and  the  angle  of  lag,  as  aboye,  be 
measured.  Draw  a  line  A  B  (Fig.  54),  to  represent  the  primary 
ampere  turns  (maximum  value),  and  a  line,  A  G,  to  represent  the 
secondary  ampere  turns.  Set  A  B  and  A  C  at  an  angle  equal 
to  the  measured  lag  angle  of  the  currents.  From  B  drop  a 
perpendicular  on  AC  produced.    Join  CB. 

Then  AD-ABcos0, 

-N|lxcos0i 

and  AO-N,Is. 

v2 
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Hence,  if  N,!,  is  lees  than  NiljOoe  0it  indicatee  that  BGIe 
not  in  quadrature  with  AG — that  is,  the  resultant  magnetising 
f oroe  is  not  in  quadrature  with  the  seoondazy  oanenti  and  the 
angle  DBG  is  the  angle  of  magnetic  lag. 

The  condition  of  the  existence  of  magnetic  lag  is  therefore 
that  G  A<  A  B  cos  0,  or  in  terms  of  the  dynamometer  observa- 
tions, 

or  Bi8<^0y. 

Henee  die  lag,  if  it  exists,  can  be  detected  by  two  dynamo- 
meter obaervatioos.  We  «an  measora  it  thus : — CSall  the  an(^ 
DBO^    Then 

.     CD      DA-AO 
''"BD  "  ABsin«' 

_DA      AC 
"aB  "  AB 


Cy     ,N,  /Bj 

.^/A^^Big    N,VAa 


V 


AiA/9 


■*  jAaB/3-G«/ 

Mr.  Blakesley  made  observations  as  above  on  a  Kapp 
former,  in  which  N^-lOO,  N2*12,  and  the  xesult  of  seven 
observations  showed  that  ^  was  an  angle  not  ftur  from  5*  30* 
(PkO.  Mag.,  July,  1888).  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  vHiat- 
erer  causes  an  absorption  of  power  in  changing  magnetisatfati 
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eatuMB  magnetic  lag — ^in  oiher  words,  causes  ibe  time  of  maxi- 
mum rate  ci  change  of  magnetic  induction  to  lag  behind  the 
time  of  TnaTJmiim  rate  of  change  of  magnetising  force,  and 
henoe  makes  the  phase  of  the  maximum  secondary  impressed 
electromotive  force  to  be  something  more  than  90deg.  behind  the 
maTimum  of  the  resultant  magnetising  force,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  latter  varies  according  to  a  simple  periodic  law. 
Having  in  any  case  found  the  value  of  the  magnetic  lag^  it  is 
possible  to  correct  the  diagram  in  Fig.  52,  and  to  make  the  angle 
BOY'  greater  than  a  right  angle  by  the  proper  amount.  It  is, 
then,  manifest  that  this  will  to  an  equal  degree  diminish  the 
angle  AO  W,  and  make  0  £  greater  in  magnitude  and  bring 
0  £  slightly  more  into  consonance  with  0  A.  In  other  words, 
the  efifect  of  magnetic  lag  is  shown  by  bringing  the  impressed 
electromotive  force  more  into  consonance  with  the  primary 
current,  and  increasing,  therefore,  as  it  should  do,  the  work 
spent  on  the  primary  coil.  This  additional  demand  for  work 
represents  the  dissipation  of  energy  going  on  in  the  core  by 
reason  of  the  hysteresis,  or  whatever  causes  the  lag. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  lag  of  induction 
behind  magnetising  force  which  is  thus  measured  and  which  is 
the  evidence  of  hysteresis,  and  anything  like  a  true  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  magnetisation  in  iron  on  the  imposition  of  a 
definite  magnetising  force.  Opinion  on  the  whole  tends  in  the 
direction  that  a  true  magnetic  lag  has  not  yet  been  observed 
other  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  gradual  evanescence  of  the 
reverse  magnetising  force  of  the  eddy  currents  produced  in  the 
skin  of  the  iron,  and  which,  as  long  as  they  last,  oppose  the 
magnetisation  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  iron,  and  cause  a  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  the  full  magnetisation.  £xperiment 
shows  that  these  eddy  currents  exist  even  in  cores  of  divided 
iron.  When  the  alterations  of  the  excidng  current  became 
very  rapid,  tiiese  eddy  currents  entirely  screen  the  interior  of 
the  iron  and  render  it  practically  non-magnetic.  Further 
allusion  will  be  made  to  this  point  under  the  head  of  eUetrical 
oteiUaUom. 

§  16.  aharaoteriatio  Ctarvea  of  the  Serlea  and  FaxalUl 
Ihmsformer. — ^The  characteristic  curvie  of  a  transformer  is  a 
curve  so  drawn  that  its  ordinate  and  abscissa  at  any  point 
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represent  the  secondaiy  electromotiye  force  and  aeoondaiy 
ourrent  when  the  resistanoe  of  the  secondary  circait  has  a 
.  certain  definite  yalue.  Consider  first  the  case  of  a  tranafonner 
used  in  series  with  others ;  that  is,  having  the  primaries  of  all 
traversed  by  the  same  primary  current,  which  is  maintained 
constant.  We  have  then  to  see  how  the  secondaiy  currents 
and  secondary  electromotiye  forces  are  related  to  one  another 
when  the  secondary  resistance  of  each  is  changed  in  any  way. 
Referring  back  to  Fig.  47,  on  p.  274,  we  see  that  A  B  repre- 
sents the  secondaiy  ampere  turns,  and  that  therefore  a  oertain 
fraction  of  A  B  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  secondary  currsntL 
Also  0  B  represents  the  resultant  magnetising  force,  and  may 
be  taken  therefore,  when  we  are  well  within  the  limits  of  satura- 
tion, as  proportional  to  the  induction  R  But  the  mATimwrn 
secondary  electromotiye  force  is  also  proportional  to  B,  for  it  is 
equal  to  p  N^B.  Hence  Ve  may  say  that  a  certain  definite 
fraction  of  OB  ropresents  the  secondary  impressed  electro- 
motiye force  (maximum  value).  Accordingly,  if  the  point  A  is 
taken  at  various  positions  round  the  circle  of  radius  O  A^  the 
corresponding  variations  of  AB  and  OB  will  indicate  the 
manner  in  whidi  secondaiy  current  and  secondary  electromotive 
force  vary,  and  if  we  plot  a  curve  such  that  its  abscissa  x  is 

always  a  definite  fraction,  say  -  of  A  B^  and  the  corresponding 

P 

ordinate  y  is  always  a  definite  fraction,  say  -  of  A  B^  and  smoe 

«-lAB^and  y-loB,and  smce  (AB)s  +  (0  B)s«(AB)S- 

P  9. 

a  eamtasU  quanHty,  we  have  jp*  4^+^  ^»a  constant  as  the 
equation  to  the  characteristic  curve,  and  this  is  an  ellipse. 

If,  then,  0  a  (see  Fig.  55)  is  taken  on  a  line,  0  X,  to  represent 
the  secondary  ciurrent,  and  if  0  a  is  proportional  to  the  seooiul- 
aiy  cuirent,  and  ab  taken  perpendicular  to  0  a  represents  the 
corresponding  secondaiy  electromotive  force,  the  various  posi- 
tions of  the  eztromity  6,  as  0  a  has  given  to  it  its  various 
values,  will  mark  out  a  curve  which  is  an  ellipse,  and  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  series  transformer. 

The  tangent  of  the  angle  a  Ob  represents  of  course  the  total 
resistance  of  the  secondaiy  cirouit.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Kapp 
remaiks  (The  Electrician,  Vol,  XVIIL,  p.  570, 1887)  :— 
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<<  The  diaiaoteristio  of  a  Beries  transformer  thus  obtained  is 
^ery  instractiva  It  shows  at  a  glance  what  alterations  take 
place  in  the  KM.F.  and  the  current  (this  of  course  refers  to 
^eir  Tnaiima^  but  the  mean  Tahies  are  proportional  thereto)  in 
the  secondazy  circuit  if  its  resistance  be  varied,  say,  by  switch- 
ing lamps  in  or  out.  For  very  laxge  values  of  the  resistance 
t^e  alteration  of  current  is  proportionately  much  greater  than 
that  of  E.M.F.,  whilst  for  small  resistances  the  alteration  of 
^current  is  small  compared  with  that  of  E.M.F.  Thus,  if  only  a 
few  glow  lamps  are  being  fed  in  pax^el  from  the  secondary 
4nr0uit|  the  switching  out  of  these  lamps  wiU  not  materially 


Fio.  55. 

^crease  the  pressure  in  the  circuit ;  but  if  a  suflBcient  numbei 
of  lamps  be  switched  on  so  as  to  fuUy  utilise  the  energy  of  the 
-transformer,  then  the  pressure  will  fall  considerably,  and  the 
lamps  will  become  dim.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  burn  a 
limited  number  of  glow  lamps  in  series,  and  by  shortrcirouiting, 
one  after  the  other  the  current  would  not  be  materially 
increased,  but  also  in  this  case  the  energy  converted  would  be 
much  less  than  could  be  obtained  with  the  given  transformer 
Ai  worked  in  a  condition  represented  by  the  middle  portion  of 
the  characteristic.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  if  the 
secondary  coil  be  completely  short^ircuited  the  current  in  it 
.does  not  become  very  great.     Roughly  speaking,  it  is  twice  the 
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ourrent  for  which  the  transformer  deyelops  its  m^Timw^  eneigj^ 
For  commercial  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  work  transformers  at^ 
or  near  the  maximum  output^  and  a  glance  at  the  curre  will 
show  that  this  class  of  apparatus  (series  transformer),  with  a- 
core  sufficiently  large  to  avoid  approach  to  saturation,  can  never 
be  self-regulating  if  so  used.  It  can  only  be  made  self-regu- 
lating with  a  non-safturated  core  when  worked  near  the  extre- 
mities of  the  characteristic  with  very  small  secondary  current 
or  very  low  secondaiy  electromotiye  force,  both  of  which  con^ 
ditions  are  uncommercial." 

If  the  condition  of  supply  is  constant  electromotive  force  oir 
the  primaiy  circuit,  then  the  characteristic  may  be  found  fiom 
the  consideration  that  the  secondary  impressed  electromotive 
force  has  been  shown  to  be  approximately  equal  to  the  primary 
impressed  electromotive  force  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the- 


Fig.  56. 

secondary  windings  Ng  to  the  primary  windings  N|.  Hence,. 
£,  is  a  constant  quantity  and  independent  of  the  secondary 
current.  Accordingly  the  characteristic  is  nearly  a  straight  line^ 
(Fig.  56)  drawn  parallel  to  0  X,  the  axis  of  current,  and  within 
limits  a  variation  of  secondary  current  does  not  affect  the^ 
secondaiy  electromotive  force.  A  parallel  transformer  will  then 
be  perfectly  self-regulating  under  constant  primary  electro- 
motive force. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  saturation  on  the  characteristic, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  parallel  transformer  the 
saturation  of  the  core  causes  the  induction  to  be  less  relatively 
to  the  resultant  magnetising  force  than  it  would  be  if  satura- 
tion had  not  intervened,  and  hence  the  secondary  electromotive^ 
force,  whilst  being  smaller,  will  still  be  independent  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  secondary  current ;  in  other  words,  the  character- 
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iBtio  will  Btill  be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  current, 
but  will  haye  to  be  drawn  nearer  the  axis  of  the  current.  In  the 
case  of  the  series  transformer,  saturation  will  have  the  same 
efifeot^  and  will  cause  the  characteristic  to  be  stiU  an  elliptical 
curve,  but  having  a  lesser  minor  semi-axis,  and  it  will  be  repre- 
sented as  by  the  dotted  curve  in  Fig.  55.  In  the  case,  therefore,, 
of  the  parallel  transformer,  to  work  with  a  high  degree  of  induc- 
tion KB  still  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  nearly  constant 
secondary  electromotive  force  under  varying  loads.  If,  however, 
the  supply  is  on  the  series  system,  with  constant  primary 
current,  we  see  that  from  the  flatter  elliptical  curve  the  variation 
of  secondary  electromotive  force  is  smaller  under  small  currenta 
or  loads.  A  series  transformer,  with  a  small  and  over-saturated 
core,  might  therefore  be  made  to  regulate  within  somewhat 
wider  limits  than  one  where  the  core  is  large,  but  the  regula- 
tion can  never  be  perfect,  and  the  disadvantages  of  over- 
saturation  in  respect  of  hysterial  energy  waste  would  over- 
balance any  such  slight  advantage. 

§  16.  Efficiency  of  Transformers. — ^The  electrical  efficiency  of 
a  transformer  is  defined  to  be  the  fraction  or  percentage  of  the 
whole  energy,  supplied  in  a  given  time  to  the  primary  circuit, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  electric  current  energy  in  the 
secondaiy  circuit.  Part  of  the  energy  supplied  is  dissipated 
by  eddy  currents  in  the  core,  some  by  magnetic  friction  or 
hysteresis,  and  some  in  heating  the  primary  circuit.  Of  that 
portion  which  appears  in  the  secondaiy  circuit  part  is  ex- 
pended in  heating  the  portion  of  the  secondary  circuit  which 
consists  of  the  actiial  coils  of  the  transformer,  and  part  ia 
utilised  in  the  external  portion  of  the  secondary  circuit^  which 
will  generally  consist  of  lamps  or  transforming  devices. 

We  proceed  first  on  the  assumption  that  the  iron  core  is  a 
complete  circuit,  and  that  the  induction  is  small  enough  to 
render  hysteresis  negligible,  and  that  the  external  secondary 
circuit  consists  of  lamps,  and  therefore  practically  has  very 
small  self-induction.  Prof.  Forbes  has  given  a  solution  of  the 
transformer  problem  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Dr.  Hopkinson.^ 

*S6e  J<mmal  of  Soeiety  of  Td€jfra]ph»Sngineer$  mnd  ^eeMokmi,  VoL 
XVn.,  Part  liXXL,  p.  163. 
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In  our  notaticm  his  results  are  as  follows : — ^If  t^^  be  tihe  work 
•done  in  unit  time  in  the  primaiy  oirouiti  and  to^  that  done  in 

the  secondazy,  and  hence  if  the  effidenqy  be  c  where  c^^r^he 

1 
deduoee  the  relation  that 


where  /» is  the  ''  magnetic  resistance  "  of  the  iron  core,  or, 

mean  length  of  lines  of  induction  in  the  iron 
cross  sectional  area  of  iron  x  permeability 

NjandN^being  turns  of  wire,  Rj  and  R,  resistances  of  primary 
iuid  secondary,  and  n  the  number  of  complete  oscillations  of 
the  current. 

If  /9«0,  that  is  if  the  permeability  is  veiy  large,  we  have  the 
same  expression  for  the  efficiency  as  given  in  (15)  on  page  280.  If 
the  values  of  Np  N^  B^,  B^  pertaining  to  a  modem  transformer, 

jure  inserted,  it  is  found  that  ^  r^  is  aquantity  generally  less 

than  *01. 

Hence^  the  efficiency  for  a  transformer  of  given  turns  will 
•depend  on  p  and  on  R, — ^that  is,  on  the  secondary  resistance  as 
iraried  by  the  lamp  load. 

Suppose  the  transformer  to  cany  alamp-load  on  its  seoondaxy 
•of  lamps  arranged  in  parallel,  then  the  extinction  of  lamps  will 
dnereate  R,,  and  by  increasing,  therefore,  the  numerator  of  the 
third  term  in  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expressing  the 
efficiency  it  will  diminish  the  efficiency.  The  efficiency  is  there- 
fore less  for  light  load  than  for  heavy  load  of  parallel  lamps. 
Again  the  effect  of  varying  speed  of  alternation  is  seen,  for 
under  given  circumstances  of  load,  and  windings,  the  increase 
of  n  increases  the  efficiency  by  making  the  tliird  term  smaller, 
but  n  may  be  diminished  without  loss  of  efficiency  if  p  or  the 
magnetic  resistance  is  increased;  hence,  for  working  economi- 
•cally  with  small  frequency  of  oscillation  large  massive  cores  are 
essential,  but  by  increasing  the  frequency  the  core  mass  may 
he  dimi^_-    I  without  loss  of  efficiency. 
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VtoL  Forbes  also  showed  (loe.  eit)  that  when  the  seoondary 
•eirouit  is  unloaded — that  is,  when  R3  is  infinite — ^the  waste  of 
energy  in  the  transformer  is  given  by  the  expression 


"-e.fB.(^y. 


and  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnetio 
resistanee  of  the  oore,  B  being  the  total  maTimum  induction 
iihrough  the  core. 

Practical  measurements  on  the  efficiency  of  a  transformer 
tiaye  been  given  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  made  by  a  method  first  appa- 
rently suggested  by  Dr.  Louis  Duncan,  of  John  Hopkins 
CTniversity,  Baltimore  (see  Electrical  Bctnew,  July  29,  1887, 
Tol.  XXL,  p.  116),  in  which  the  waste  of  energy  in  the  trans- 
lormer  was  obtained  firom  calorimetric  measurements.* 

The  efficiency  was  measured  for  various  loads  on  the  secondary 
•circuit,  and  the  efficiencies  expressed  as  percentages  plotted  as 
•ordinates  to  abscissa  representing  the  secondary  output  in 
^atts.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 


Efficient  itf  Kapp  and  SnM  TroMformer. 

Primaiy  Circuits 

Seoondaiy  Circuit. 

l^^^Mmqiflt 

Temunal 

YOltS. 

Current  in 
unpens. 

Terminal 

YOltS. 

Current  in 
amperes. 

m 

184-3 
184-6 
187-6 
1861 
185« 

2-3 

3-32 

8-31 

1614 

94-6 
96-8 
97-7 
94-3 
91-44 

0 

3-3 

5-09 

14-87 

30-69 

0 

801 
86-8 
96-2 
960 

The  efficiency-curve  from  these  tabular  values  is  given  in 
fig.  57,  and  shows  that  the  efficiency  has  a  rnaxirMiim  for  a  cer- 
tain value  of  the  secondary  resistance  R^  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  continual  increase  of  lamp-load  by  diminishing  R^ 
at  first  affects  chiefly  the  third  term  in  the  denominator  of  the 

*  These  praotioal  measurements  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  VoL  XL  of 
4lu8  worlc.  For  details  of  Prot  Ayrton's  results,  see  Journal  af  ^oeUtg  cf 
TeUffrapk-Bngmeen,  VoL  XVIL,  1888,  p.  16a  These  experimental  results 
were  obtained  from  a  small  Kapp  and  Snell  transformer  bj  students  woilc* 
ing  at  the  Central  Technical  Institution,  London. 
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fraotion  expressing  c  on  p.  298,  but  that  as  B,  decreases,  the 
decrease  in  the  Talue  of  the  third  term  is  overbalanced  by  the 
increase  of  the  second  term,  and  the  efficiency  then  begins  Uy 
fall  again. 

Captain  Cardew  has  also  made  experimental  measurements 
of  the  efficiencies  of  a  Gaidard  and  Gibbs  transformer  at 
Tarious  loads.  In  this  case  the  efficiency  was  calculated  from 
the  formula — 

seccmdary  current  x  secondary  E.M.F. 
primary  current  x  primary  E.M.F.  x  ooa  6^ 


m 

90^ 

> 

u 

I4J 

/■ 

^^ 

-—^ 

80 

/ 

70 

60 

/ 

WkTJS   GiVLN  DU 

T  BY  ^ECOMD Apy 

( 

} 

500 

mo        /SOO    £000 

iSOQ    JOOQ     J3r^ 

Fio.  57. 

where  0  is  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  primary  current  behind  the 
primary  impressed  electromotive  force  and  0  was  calculated  by 
the  formulsB  (10)  on  page  276.* 

The  transformer  was  a  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  transformer.  The 
primary  and  secondary  windings  were  in  the  ratio  of  4  : 5,  and 
the  primary  resistance  was  *023  ohm  and  secondary  *036. 

The  external  secondary  circuit  consisted  of  incandescent 
lamps.  The  terminal  volts  of  primary  and  secondary  were  taken 
by  a  Cardew  voltmeter,  and  the  currents,  primary  and  secondaiyt 

•  See  BUctrieian,  July  8, 1887,  VoL  XIX.,  p.  185. 
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\j(y  Siemens'  dynamometer.  The  angles  of  lag  of  primaxy  onr^ 
rent  behind  impressed  electromotive  force  (ff)  and  of  magnett* 
sation  behind  primary  current  (4)  were  <»lculated  from  the 
formnlso  as  on  pp.  276  and  JSTT,  and  the  results  tabulated  as 
foUows: — 

Tests  of  Gavlard  and  Oibhs  Transformers. 


Lftmp-load 

Ampere  OmroiitQ. 

Terminal  VoltB. 

cm 
■eeondiry. 

Priiuftiy 

Seoondaiy 

Primaiy 

Seoondaiy 

Circuit 

Circuit 

Circuit 

Circuit 

23 

66-7 

41-83 

43'6 

61-5 

15 

49 

34-04 

52 

63-5 

12 

46-4 

29^1 

56 

68-50) 

9 

4M 

20-39 

60 

fM 

6 

411 

16-68 

£6 

69-5 

3 

39-6 

7-9 

64 

79 

0 

41-8 

•2 

61-2 

77 

Angles  of  Lag  and  Effideneies. 

Lamp-load 
onaecondaiy. 

$ 

* 

^+* 

ein 
percent 

23 

&   k    6 

6^7  12    6 

&sb  6 

94-3 

15 

29    7    0 

60  16    0 

8923    0 

97-15 

12 

35  58  45 

63  25  25 

80  24  10 

89-39(f) 

9 

52  39  50 

36  26  4Q 

89    530 

95 

6 

58  41    0 

30  29    0 

89  10    0 

96-94 

3 

74  46  10 

14  26  25 

89  12  36 

93-74 

0 

88  45  26 

020  35 

89    6    0 

27-76 

The  efficiencies  (c)  are  only  approximations.  An  estimated 
amount  of  about  2^  per  cent*  has  been  deducted  from  the 
calculated  efficiencies  to  allow  for  waste  by  magnetic  friction 
and  power  wasted  in  the  core,  and  the  values  of  c  are  the 
approximate  external  efficiencies  resulting.  The  values  of  the 
iingle  of  lag  0+</»  show  that  the  magnetisation  is  very  nearly 
90  deg.  in  phase  behind  the  impressed  electromotive  force,  and 


*  This  estimate  of  the  dinipaied  energy  is  certainly  rather  too  emalL 
The  reeearohes  of  Ph>f  .  Ferraris  indicate  a  higher  value,  and  prohaU^  a 
5  or  7  per  cent  subtraction  would  not  be  ituqppropriate  in  this  < 
the  tabulated  dlioiencies  are  all  too  great 
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that  henoe  this  last  must  be  in  opposition  as  regaids  phase  to^ 
the  secondary  ourrent.  The  values  of  c  also  show  a  falling  off 
in  effioienoy  of  a  considerable  amount  when  the  load  was  made- 
Tery  light,  for  then  only  the  secondary  current  taken  off  was< 
by  the  Cardew  Yoltmeter  employed  to  measure  the  terminal 
secondary  volts. 

§  17-  Open  Iron  CMrcoit  Transformflirs. — winsome  cases  trans- 
formers have  been  constructed  with  iron  cores  not  forming  a 
complete  iron  drouit.  In  this  case  the  magnetisation  curve  of 
the  iron  will,  on  accoxmt  of  the  resistance  of  Hke  air  part  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  bea  curve  rising  up  to  a  "knee"  at  arather 
gentle  slope^  and  for  a  considerable  period  below  saturation  will 
practically  be  a  line  not  far  from  straight.  In  this  case  we 
might  consider  the  coefficients  of  self  and  mutual  induction  of 
the  circuits  to  have  large  but  tolerably  approximately  constant 
values  during  the  range  of  the  magnetising  force  through  which 
it  is  advisable  to  work. 

In  this  case  the  theory  of  the  transformer  can  be  treated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  values  of  these  constant  but  large 
induction  coefficients  can  be  known.  We  can  follow,  then,  a 
method  due  to  Maxwell,  in  which  equations  are  obtained  for 
the  current  and  secondary  electromotive  force  in  terms  of  these 
supposed  known  coefficients.  As  a  first  approximation  suppose,, 
as  before,  the  primary  impressed  electromotive  force  at  any 
instant  iise^  and  if 

e^  —  E^  mnpt (1) 

E  being  as  usual  the  maximum  of  the  impressed  KM.F.  and 
pmm2vn,n  being  the  frequency,  we  have  then  as  the  equations 
for  the  currents 

^i?+^^+»'-'  •  •  •  •  <2) 

and  N^+M4i+Sy-0    ....    (3) 

at  at 

precisely  as  on  p.  182,  I^  B,  and  x  being  the  primary  in- 
ductance^ resistance,  and  current  at  any  instant^  N,  S,  and  f 
being  the  corresponding  secondary  circuit  values^  and  M  the 
coefficient  of  mutual  inductance  of  the  drouiti^  the  equatiooa 
(2)  and  (S)  expressing  the  fact  that  the  impvessed  E.1LF.  at 
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any  instant  balanoes  the  effective  and  induotiye  deotromotiTe 
foroea.    In  order  to  sepaxate  out  the  ezpreasions  for  z  and  |r 
we  proceed  aa  on  pp.  182  et  teq. 
Differentiate  (2)  with  respect  to  timcy  and  we  get 

Since  e^  is  a  simple  periodic  function,  it  foUows  that  the* 
cnirents  will,  after  a  small  interval,  fall  into  step  with  the 
impressed  dectromotive  force,  and  vary  in  a  simple  periodic 
manner.    Hence,  since  x  may  be  taken  to  be  a  simple  sine- 

fonotion,  --^  is  one  also,  and  if  we  write 

0«Xsm(p«+^), 

itfoUowsthat  ^. -pSas. 

On  this  ground  we  can  write  (4), 

If +Mi>«y  +  Li>«aj-R^-0    ...  (6) 

Now  multiply  (5)  all  through  by  B,  multiply  (2)  all  through 
by  Ljo^f  and  add  the  resulting  equations,  we  arrive  at 

i^'+P'v)  ^-R  ^>  +Lp«*,+Mi,«(Ry-L^)  (6) 

Multiply  every  term  of  (6)  by  ^       ^  and  write  as  an 

abbreviation  for  this  last  factor  the  symbol  ifc,  and  let  VR^Tr 
IflL'ml    Write  also  for  the  expression 


-gOr^---) 


the  single  symbol  e^.    We  shall  find  that  with  these  abbrevia. 
tions  and  reductions  the  equation  (6)  reduces  to 


Between  (7)  and  (S)  eliminate  M  ^  and  we  have 

dt 

(N-0^+(S+r)y-e,    .    .    .    .    (8> 
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Sinoe  «i»Ei  mnpt^it  follows  that 

which  may  be  transformed  into 

-:^Ei/-5co8p<  +  Lsini)A-e, 

And  this  by  Lemma  on  p.  132  may  be  written 

-l;Ei8m(p«+^)-ei-EsBin(p«+^X 
which  shows  that  E,  is  nmnerically^nal  to  tEy    Henosb 
equation  (8)  may  be  written  finally 

(N-0  4T+(S+r)y--iEiSm(p<+*). 
at 

This  last  equation  shows  ns  that  the  current  which  does  flow 
an  the  secondary  drcuit  under  the  inductive  action  on  the 
primary  current  produced  by  a  primary  eleotromotiye  force, 
£^  might  be  exactly  imitated  if  we  remoYcd  the  primary 
circuit,  diminished  tiie  secondary  inductance  by  a  quantity, 
i,  equal  to  ife^  L,  increased  the  secondary  resistance  by  a  quan- 
tity, r,  equal  to  IflU,  and  impressed  an  electromotiye  fbroe 
«qual  to  ibE^  directly  on  the  secondary  circuit  If  the  fre- 
quency of  the  alternations,  or  the  permei^ility  of  the  magnetic 
4»rcuit,  is  increased  so  that  the  primary  ohmic  resistance  E 
vanishes  in  comparison  with  the  value  d  Lp,  then  t  becomes 

M 
«qual  to .--,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  ratio  of  the 
L 

secondary  to  primary  windings,  viz^  to  N,  •{-  Nj.    In  this  case 

the  KM.F.  is  transformed  in  the  ratio  of  the  windings. 

If,  in  addition,  there  are  about  equal  weights  of  primary  and 

fleoondary  wire  on  the  core,  we  have  also  the  relation 


s   Vn,/    W 


«oiiiieotiiig  the  lesistanoes  and  tunu  on  tiie  primaiy  and 
Moondaiy,  and  sinoetheindiiotanoes  of  the  ooils  are  intiie  ntio 
of  the  square  of  the  number  of  tuns,  it  foUom  that 

L    /NiV    1 
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Underthese conditions  Lit^» N» Zand  RiE;2«=S->r.  Hence, the 
Tesult  is  that  the  self-induction  is  annulled  and  the  secondary 
resistance  doubled,  and  the  current  in  the  secondary  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  current  flowing  in  a  conductor  of  double  its 
ohmic  resistance  under  an  electromotiye  force  equal  to 

§  18.  Experimental  Besnlts  of  Prof.  F6rrari8.^Prof.  Galileo 
Ferraris  has  published  an  extensive  and  complete  monograph 
on  the  experimental  results  obtained  with  open-circuit  trans- 
formers of  the  type  designed  by  Qaulard  and  Gibbs.* 

The  experiments  here  described  were  performed  with  a  pat- 
tern of  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  transformer,  consisting  of  a  simple 
straight  core.  The  primary  and  secondary  circuits  were  formed 
of  flat  discs  or  rings  of  thin  copper,  and  formed  two  interleaved 
circuits,  the  separate  turns  of  the  spirals  being  insulated  by 
paraffined  paper.  The  iron  core  was  cylindrical.  The  external 
diameter  of  the  spirals  was  114  millimetres,  or  about  4^  inches, 
and  the  internal  54  millimetres.  The  number  of  turns  on  each 
coil  was  455.  The  primary  and  secondary  circuits  had  resist- 
ances of  0-276  and  0-285  ohms  respectively.  The  currents  were 
measured  by  dynamometers  of  the  Siemens  pattern,  and  of  which 
the  coefficients  of  induction  were  negligible  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  transformer  circuits.  The  diflerence  of  phase  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  current  was  determined  by  Blakesley's 
method,  with  three  dynamometers  {see  Fig.  58).  The  first  expe- 
riments consisted  in  determining  the  constants  of  the  electro- 
dynamometers,  so  that  the  observed  readings  a,  ^,  y  could  be 
interpreted  to  give  the  ratios  of  the  mean  current  or  maximum 
•currents  during  the  phases.  The  observed  readings  of  the 
dynamometers  are  proportional  to  the  mean  of  the  squares  of 
the  various  values  through  which  the  current  runs  in  its  phase, 
and  this  is  proportional  to  half  the  value  of  the  square  of  the 
maximum  value  if  the  current  curve  is  sinoidal.     Hence,  if  the 

*  See  Xa  Lumiire  JSHeetrigue,  Vol.  ZYL,  p.  399, 1885,  and  Vol.  XXVIL, 
p.  518,  1888,  and  Bleetrioal  Review,  Vol.  XVL,  pp.  256,  343,  1886 ;  also 
JSUetrieal  Review,  VoL  XXIL,  pp.  Ill,  132, 156, 191,  220,  262 ;  also  8uUe 
Diferenze  di  Vaee  deOa  Correnti  e  tuUa  Distipaeione  di  Snergia  nei  Tntm- 
farmaiori,  by  Prof.  Galileo  Ferraris  (Turin,  1887). 

X 
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aame  current  is  sent  through  the  three  instruments  in  series^ 
and  if  Iq  is  its  maximum  value,  and  if  o-^  PotyoBie  the  simul' 
taneous  readings,  then 

hi,  Ag,  A3  being  the  respeotive  instrumental  constants.  I(  then^ 
the  primary  and  secondary  currents  are  sent  separately  through 
the  first  and  second  dynamometers,  and  combined  through  the 
third  to  determine  the  phase  difference  ^  of  the  current,  and  i£ 


DYNAMO 


Fig.  6a 


A  and  B  are  their  maximum  values,  and  if  a,  ^,  y,  are  the  iiv 
Btrumental  readings,  we  have 

a-AiA«,        /3-AjB2,        7-^3  AB  cos  ^. 

Let  A'-o,  B«-6,  AB  cos  ^-c,  then 


<^^'*-^-6y-^?' 


or 

and  since 
and 


cos  ^s 
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we  have  therefore  cos  ^  giyen  in  terms  of  the  dynamometer 
readings. 

In  the  actual  experiments  it  was  found  that 

a 

6 


1027^ 


and 


^--1-0476^. 
6  p 


The  apparatus'being- arranged  as  ih  Fig.  58,  where  T  is  the 
transformer  and  a',  b\  c'  the  three  dynamometers,  a  series-  of 
obseryations  was  taken  with  varying  resistances  r  in  the  external 
secondary  circuit  In  the  annexed  table  the  first  column  givies 
the  number  of  the  experiment,  the  second  the  number  of  rota- 
tions made  by  the  dynamo  per  minute,  each  revolution  pro- 
ducing eight  inversions  of  the  current ;  the  third  column  gives 
the  external  secondary  circuit  resistance ;  the  succe^ing  three 
columns  give  the  dynamometer  readings^  the  seventh  and 
eighth  give  the  ratios  a  I  6  and  c  I  h,  calculated  as  above,  being 
the  ratios  of  A^ }  B^  and  A  B  cos  <^  :  B^,  wnilst  the  last  column 
gives  the  calculated  angle  Of  lag  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  currents,  and  is  seen  to  approximate  to  ISOdeg. 
as  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  lessened. 


Ko. 

Speed 

of 
dyiiAmo 

Seoondaiy 

cficnit 
resbtanoe 

dynamometer 
readings* 

Phase  differ- 
ence of  primary 
and  seoondaiy 

a 

0 

currents* 

n. 

r. 

a 

7 

P 

b 

6 

0 

1 

603 

•409 

126-2 

121-9 

126-4 

1-026 

1-010 

175^30' 

2 

606 

1-953 

129-6 

118-3 

119-2 

1-117 

1-039 

169*26' 

3 

606 

3-224 

99-8 

84-9 

84-4 

1-215 

1-054 

162-69' 

4 

600 

4^2 

118-9 

91-9 

89-6 

1-363 

1-074 

166*66' 

6 

601 

6-713 

82-8 

66-3 

64-5 

1-661 

1-082 

i50»  a 

6 

607 

6-958 

116-5 

70-3 

671 

1-784 

1-09^/ 

146*  13' 

7 

609 

8-642 

93-1 

47-0 

44-4 

2-152 

1-109 

139-  r 

8 

601 

9-760 

102-5 

44-4 

41-0 

2-569 

1-134 

135*   2' 

9 

610 

11-000 

87-9 

33-7 

30-9 

2-923 

1-142 

13r  56' 

10 

606 

12-240 

98-8 

32-4 

29-2 

3-476 

1-162 

128*33' 

U 

602 

13-470 

97-6 

26*3 

23-6 

4-249 

1-167 

124*  29^ 

12 

602 

14-790 

104-0 

24-7 

21-6 

4-969 

1-203 

122*40' 

Prof.  Ferraris  then  proceeds  to  inquire  how  these  experi- 
mental results  agree  with  the  deductions  from  the  theoiy. 

Taking  the  equations  as  on  p.  302  for  the  two  circuits,  and 
patting  ii  and  t^  for  the  values  at  any  instant  t  of  the  primary 

z2 
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and  secondaiy  currents,  and  tf»E  sinpt  as  the  value  of  the 
instantaneous  impressed  electromotiye  force  on  the  primary, 

we  have  l,^  +  Ml^+Rt,-e     ....    (1) 

at         at 

and  N^«+M^+St>0     ....    (2) 

dt         dt         ^  ^  ^ 

and  e»E8inpt     .«.«•.    (3) 

It  Is  easy  to  show  by  substitution  that  these  two  differential 
equations  are  satisfied  by  the  solutions  • 

ii  =  Ii8in(pe-a) (4) 

t,«I,sin(p«-)8) (5) 

if,  also,  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  of  the  primary  current  I^i 
and  the  secondaiy  current  I^,  is  taken  as  expressed  by 

.s!±^N« . 

andif  tan()3-a) ^       (7) 

These  formulaa  we  have  proved  on  pp.  150  and  151,  §  21, 
Chap.  III. 

If  we  write  for  shortness ^Mafs^N*  A,  and  )3-as<^  we 
can  express  the  above  relations  by 


©■■ 


©*■ 


■^^ (») 

tan^«-|. (9) 


But  since  ^  is  the  angle  of  phase  difference  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  currents,  and  since  cos  ^  has  been  experimentally 
<letermined,  we  have  the  means  of  testing  the  truth  of  this 

theory.     For  since  tan  ^  -  '  'F'  ^^  follows  that 

but  with  the  previous  notation  we  have  seen  that  the  ratio  of 
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the  carrent  values  is  obtained  fix)m  the  dynamometer  readings, 
and  is  ( "f^  }    ^  ?{^  observed  qiiantity), 

i^hence  cos*^  =  ■  —  I  -  ; 

but  we  saw  that  cos'^  was  measured  by  the  value  of 
1 1 7    ~"    Comparing  these  two  values  of  cos'  ^  we  have 

^-i-N (10) 

Now  ^  is  a  constant  quantity.     It  is  the  ratio  of  the  self* 
M 

induction  of  the  secondary  circuit  to  the  mutual  inductance  of 
primary  and  secondaiy,  and  as  the  causes  of  variation  of  this 
ratio  are  in  the  iron,  whatever  varies  the  one  varies  the  other. 
Hence,  on  this  theory  the  ratio  of  c  :  6  should  be  constant. 
But  on  turning  to  the  table  on  p.  307  we  see  that  this  ratio 
increases  with  the  secondary  circuit  resistance,  and  is  not  con- 
stant. The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  in  our  simple 
theory  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  lag  of  induction  behind 
magnetising  force  due  to  hysteresis  and  Foucault  or  eddy  cur- 
rents in  the  iron.  The  difTerential  equations  are  worked  out 
on  the  tacit  but  erroneous  assumption  that  the  magnetisation 
of  the  iron  is  in  consonance  as  regards  phase  with  the  mag- 
netising 'force.  Starting  then  on  a  fresh  basis  of  theory,  Prof. 
Ferraris  shows  that  the  difierential  coefficients  by  which  we 
multiply  the  coefficients  of  induction  in  our  fundamental  equa- 
tions must  be  modified  to  suit  the  fact  that  a  delay  or  lag  in  the 

magnetisation  of  the  iron  takes  place.    If  we  write  (  ^  ) 

as  a  symbol  for  the  value  of  the  time  rate  of  change  of  i^  not 
at  the  instant  t,  but  at  an  interval  of  time  0  later,  and  similarly 
forf^  we  must  write  the  fundamental  equations  thus :-— 
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In  these  equations  M,  N,  and  L  ate  approximately  constantly 
but  besides  being  determined  by  the  geometrical  form  of  the 
coils  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances  which  cause  the 
retardation  0»  Hence  they  differ  in  value  from  the  coefficients 
of  induction  under  no  supposed  retardation  of  induction;  we 
will  call  them  the  coefficients  of  apparent  induction.  With  the 
above  equations  (II)  and  (12)  we  have,  as  before,  the  equation 
ol  impressed  electromotive  force  «  »  E  sin  p  f .  Taking  the  form 
of  the  solutions  for  i^  and  i^  as  before, 

ii«Ii  sin  (p*-a),       f^*!,  sin/)<-^, 

we  have  for  the  value  of  tke  differential  coefficients 


=ij)  Ij  008  (p  t  -  O  -p  0), 


and  (^)^_^-pI,ooe(p<-/3-pd>), 

which  give  us  the  true  rates  of  change  of  the  currents  at 
instants  later  than  t  by  an  interval  0.  Substituting  these  in 
the  equations  (11)  and  (12),  and  using  the  same  abbreviations 
fi  and  A,  Prof.  Ferraris  deduces  two  others,  viz. ; — 

Ii/Asin(a+pe)  +  Ij[XsinOQ+pe)  +  Scosi8]  =  0  .  (13) 

Ii/iCO8(a+pe)  +  I,[Xcos(i8+pe)-Ssin)3]«0  .  (14) 

From  these  we  have  at  once, 

Ii*A*^  =  V[^*+S*  +  2ASsinpe],     .  .  (15) 

and  putting  a  -  )3  «  ^  » the  lag  between  primary  and  secondary 
current,  we  have  also  from  (13)  and  (14), 

IiV*  +  V^*  +  2Iil2/*Acos^«VS«.     .    (16) 

and  from  (15)  and  (16)  we  have  also 

V(X  +  Ssinpi9)  +  Iil2^cos^=0    .    .    (17) 

In  the  equations  (15),  (16),  and  (17)  we  can  introduce  the 
magnitudes  a,  6,  and  c,  which  are  deduced  directly  from  the 
dynamometer  readings  for 

a-Vib-V;co8<^-^-^ 

■ ■ ■- ■    .    Wi     - 
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Hence  we  get 

^^«  =  X2  +  S«  +  2XSBin^tf    .     .    .    (18) 

0 

a^«  +  6X«-2cAtX=:6S2    ....     (19) 

^^h  +  ^Binp0 (20) 

This  last  equation  (20)  shows  us  that  on  the  assumption  of 
A  retardation  of  induction  the  ratio  ^  is  not  constant^  but  in- 

0 

^creases  with  the  secondary  resistance  S,  and  that  if  this  ratio 
is  plotted  as  ordinates  to  the  several  values  of  S,  we  find  it  to 
1oe.  a  straight  line  sloping  upwards.  An  inspection  of  the  table 
^n  p.  307  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  for  we  see  that  the  column 

of  figures  headed  by  ^  steadily  increases,  and  if  these  numbers 

0 

are  plotted  off"  as  ordinates  to  abscissae,  represented  by  the 
;series  of  numbers  in  the  column  headed  by  r,  we  find  that  the 
Tatio  c  [  b  increases  nearly  proportionately  to  the  secondary 
resistance  r.  Moreover,  the  equation  (20)  furnishes  a  means 
by  which  the  time  retardation  of  induction  $  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  each  value  of  secondary  resistance  when  the  ratios 

1  \  g 

-  and  -.  and  ■>  are  known. 

X  fl  fl 

Prof.  Ferraris  then  points  out  that  the  causes  of  this  retarda- 
tion are  to  be  looked  for  in  hysteresis,  and  also  in  the  existence 
-of  Foucault  or  eddy  currents  in  the  core  even  though  this  may 
consist  of  bundles  of  fine  wire.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  a 
problem  of  three  circuits  1,  2,  and  3,  each  having  coefl&cients  of 
«elf-induction  Lj,  Lj,  and  L3,  and  coefficients  of  mutual  induction, 
viz.,  M^  between  1  and  2,  Mj  between  1  and  3,  and  M3  between 

2  and  3|  and  to  solve  the  current  equations  so  resulting,  with  the 
final  result  that  he  arrives  at  equations  identical  with  (18),  (19), 
and  (20).  This  indicates  that  we  might  consider  the  reaction  of 
the- eddy  eurrents  in  the  iron  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  a  current 
induced  in  a  closed  tertiaiy  circuit  wound  on  a  core  in  which  eddy 
currents  were  perfectly  prevented.  The  general  result  of  these 
eddy  currents  may  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  they  dissipate 
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a  fraction  of  the  supplied  energy  and  create  a  retardation  in  the^ 
phaae  of  the  magnetisation  or  magnetic  induction  in  the  iix>n 
core  relatively  to  the  magnetising  force. 

Prof.  Ferraris  next  proceeds  to  show  how  this  retardation 

interval  can  be  calculated.     The  ratio  ^  or  --in  the  case  of  a 

A       N 

transformer  with  a  closed  iron  core  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the- 
uumber  of  wire  turns  on  the  primary  and  secondary  coils,  or 

The  ratio  of  the  mutual  to  the  secondary  self-inductance  i» 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  lines  of  force  embraced  by  the 
primary  and  secondary  circuits  respectively.  In  the  case  of 
the  open  circuit  transformers  this  relation  is  merely  approxi- 
mate, but  in  the  case  of  the  particular  form  of  Gaulard  and 
Gibbs  transformer  with  which  these  experiments  were  made 
the  ratio  above  mentioned  was  found  to  be  a  number  close 
to  unity,  for  the  number  of  turns  in  the  two  circuits  was 
equal. 

Turning  back,  then,  to  equations  (18),  (19),  and  (20),  we  have 
from  (20) 

--'"'-(s-^i w 

and  from  (19)  we  have 

Substituting  the  value  of  /a  from  (22)  in  (21)  we  can  calculate* 
sin  p  0,  and  hence  p  0,  or  the  angle  of  retardation  for  various 
values  of  S,  the  secondary  resistance.  In  order  to  determine 
the  magnetic  retardation  for  various  cores,  experiments  were 
made  with  five  cores  of  iron  in  various  forms. 

No.  1  core  was  of  iron  wires,  each  *65  millimetres  diameter, 
bound  round  a  rod  of  wood.  The  total  diameter  of  the  oore^ 
was  46  millimetres  and  weight  2*92  kilogrammes. 

No.  2  core  was  formed  of  thicker  iron  wires,  each  3*3  miUi*- 
metres  diameter. 
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The  inclusive  diameter  was  43  millimetres  and  weight  3*55- 
kilogrammes. 

No.  3  core  was  formed  of  16  bars  of  soft  iron,  each  having 
a  section  of  60  square  millimetres.  Total  weight  3*44  kilo- 
grammes. 

No.  4  core  consisted  of  a  drawn  tube  of  soft  iron  3  milli- 
metres thick  and  weighing  2*16  kilogrammes. 

No.  5  core  was  a  solid  iron  bar  42  millimetres  diameter  and 
weighing  6*59  kilogrammes. 

This  series  of  cores  was  selected  to  render  more  and  more* 
sensible  the  effect  of  eddy  currents,  and  to  see  if  the  variation 
of  0  corresponded  with  the  indications  of  theory. 

A  series  of  dynamometer  observations  was  taken,  and  the 

c 
observed  values  of  the  ratio  r  given  at  once  fix)m  the  current 

readings  were  tabulated  against  the  various  values  of  S,  the 
secondary  circuit  resistance. 

In  each  case  c•^6  was  found  to  increase  with  S.  The  increase 
of  c  -r  6  was,  however,  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  solid  and 
tubular  core  than  in  the  case  of  the  wire  cores  1  and  2,  thu& 
indicating  that  the  departure  from  constancy  in  this  ratio- 
increased  in  proportion  as  eddy  currents  had  more  opportunity 
to  be  created.  If  values  of  S  were  plotted  out  horizontally  as: 
abscissae,  it  was  found  that  for  the  various  cores  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  c*^6  lay  on  approximately  straight  lines  inclined 
upwards  at  steeper  angles  to  the  horizontal  for  the  cores  5  and  4 
than  for  1  and  2. 

Then  from  the  determined  value  of  -  (equaltoabout  1*0086)^ 

and  the  observed  values  of  e*7-6,  values  were  found  by  the  help 
of  equations  (21)  and  (22)  for  sin  ^0,  with  the  following 
results: — 

Care  No.  i,  FiiM  Wire,  —  As  the  secondary  resistance  in- 
creased from  1-953  to  14*790  units,  wn  pd  fell  from  0*16  to- 
0*10.  Taking  for  sin  ^  0  a  mean  value  of  0*11,  this  corre- 
sponds to  an  angle  of  6*  19'  of  lag  of  magnetisation  behind 
magnetising  force.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  dynamo- 
was  604  per  minute,  and  as  each  revolution  gave  four  complete 
alternations,  this  gave  40*28  complete  alternations  per  second 
as  the  frequency  of  the  currents. 
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Core- No,  2^  Coarse  Wire, — ^As  the  secondary  resistance  varied 
from  1-953  to  14-79  units,  sin  ptf  varied  from  0-29  to  O'la 
This  corresponds  to  a  mean  angle  of  lag  of  10^  22'. 

Core  No,  S,  Iron  Sods. — Secondary  resistance  yaxying 
between  the  same  limits,  sin  p  0  varied  &om  0'39  to  0*44,  and 
jthe  mean  value  corresponded  to  an  angle  of  lag  of  24''. 

Core  No,  J^  Iron  Tube. — For  the  same  range  was  found  a 
mean  angle  of  lag  of  36*". 

Core  No,  5,  Iron  Bar, — ^Under  the  same  circumstances  the 
.angle  of  lag  was  43''. 

Hence  these  experiments  indicate  that  when  eddy  currents 
in  the  core  have  unrestricted  play  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron 
lags  behind  the  magnetising  force  by  nearly  an  eighth  part  of 
^  complete  period,  but  that  with  very  well  divided  cote  it  may 
amount  to  5"  or  6*. 

In  the  Paper  of  Lord  Rayleigh  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  {Pkil.  Mag.,  December,  1886),  an  experiment  is  described 
showing  the  effect  of  the  introduction  into  a  helix  of  copper 
wire  of  a  solid  iron  core  and  of  a  bundle  of  wires  of  similar 
iron  of  equal  aggregate  section  and  weight. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  induction  bridge  de- 
scribed on  p.  247,  and  the  readings  given  are  the  differences 
•of  the  values  of  the  ohmic  resistance  and  self-induction  of  the 
•oopper  wire  helix  with  and  without  the  iron  cores.  In  the  first 
•case  one  iron  wire  was  taken  1*2  millimetre  in  diameter  and 
.<x>mpared  with  two  bundles  of  7  and  17  wires  respectively  of 
<equal  aggregate  section.  The  helix  of  wire  was  wound  on  a 
glass  tube,  and  had  a  length  of  28-6  centimetres  and  205  turns. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : — 


Increase. 

Core  of 
1  wire. 

Core  of- 
7  wires. 

Core  of 
17^wire& 

Of  reaistance  of  copper  \ 
wire  circuit f 

Of  self-induction  of  cop- 
per wire  circuit i 

1-3 
13' 

0-3 
18" 

0-2 
18* 

The  results  are  in  arbitrary  units  of  bridge  wire  lengtJis  and 
^x)mpensator  coil  deflection,  but  they  show  sufficiently  that 
the  single  solid  wire  increases  the  resistance  a|id  abo  the  self- 
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Induction  of  the  primary  circuit,  but  that  when  an  equal  mass 
-of  iron  in  a  highly  divided  condition  is  employed  the  resist- 
ftnce  of  the  primary  circuit  is  only  increased  by  a  very  small 
amount^  and  the  self-induction  is  more  increased  than  it  is 
when  the  iron  is  entire.  This  demonstrates  conclusively  the 
existence  of  these  mass-currents  in  the  iron.  A  similar  ex- 
periment with  an  iron  wire  3*3  millimetres  in  diameter  was 
made.  The  resistance  and  the  self-induction  of  the  helix 
were  increased  by  4*4  and  28|  deg.  (arbitrary  units)  respec- 
tively by  the  introduction  of  this  iron  wire  as  a  core.  On 
•employing  a  bundle  of  35  soft  iron  wires  of  equal  aggregate 
^€ection  the  self-induction  was  increased  by  84  deg.  and  the 
resistance  by  1*6,  both  measured  in  the  arbitrary  units. 
These  experiments  illustrate  well  that  if  an  iron  core  is  em- 
ployed not  much  divided  then  the  effect  of  the  eddy  currents 
generated  in  it  is  to  augment  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  more 
and  the  inductance  less  than  if  a  core  is  provided  in  which 
these  parasitic  currents  are  prevented.  Hence,  in  induction 
-coils  in  which  the  object  is  the  production  of  secondary  elec- 
tromotive force  in  a  secondary  circuit  the  end  is  best  achieved 
by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  core  sufficiently  divided  to  quench 
the  eddy  currents  but  otherwise  having  the  highest  possible 
permeability.  Experiment  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  advantageous  subdivision  of  the  iron  core,  and  that  cores 
formed  of  excessively  fine  iron  wires  may  be  disadvantageous 
i)y  failing  to  secure  the  highest  permeability  consistent  with 
}>ractical  absence  of  eddy  currents. 

§  19.  Ck>efficlent  of  Mutual  Inductance  Influenced  by  Eddy 
'Omrrentfi  in  the  Gore, — The  substitution  of  the  observed  quan« 
tities  in  the  equation  (22)  giving  the  value  of  fs  viz., 


/*= 


VH^'-^'J 


gives  us  a  value  of  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils.     For,  recollecting  that 
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where  M  is  the  mutual  induotance  and  T  the  periodic  timer 
we  have  from  the  ohserved  quantities  the  value  of  M,  Thi» 
value  of  M  80  determined  may  be  called  the  apparent  coeffi- 
cient of  induction,  for  it  is  not  equal  to  the  coefficient  of 
induction  M'  which  would  be  found  if  eddy  currents  were 
entirely  suppressed.  The  amount  by  which  M'  differs  from  M 
will  depend  on  the  retardation  of  magnetisation — that  is,  on  the 
strengdi  of  these  parasitic  currents.  The  eddy  currents  flow- 
ing in  closed  circuits  have  upon  the  primary  current  the  effect 
which  any  other  proximate  current  has,  viz.,  they  increase  the 
primary  resistance  and  reduce  its  inductance.  The  same  alsa 
with  regard  to  the  secondary  circuit.  Whatever  reduces,  how- 
ever, the  self-inductions  of  those  circuits  reduces  their  mutual 
induction,  because  owing  to  the  intertwining  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits  the  same  sheaf  of  lines  of  force  is  em- 
braced by  both  circuits.  The  direction  of  the  eddy  currents 
is  such  as  to  generate  in  the  core  an  induction  opposing  that 
due  to  the  resultant  magnetising  effect  of  the^primary  and 
secondary  currents  taken  together.  Hence,  the  net  result  is  a 
less  induction  in  the  core  and  a  less  mutual  induction  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  eddy  currents  were  suppressed. 

Prof.  Ferraris  gives  a  table  showing  the  values  of  the 
coefficients  of  induction  for  the  various  cores  and  the  com- 
parison of  these  obtained  according  to  the  method  of  equation 
(22),  and  those  obtained  under  circumstances  equivalent  to- 
the  annulment  of  eddy  currents.  A  series  of  experiments  was 
made  with  each  of  the  five  cores.  A  comparison  was  made 
between  the  "throw"  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer  placed  in 
circuit  with  the  secondary  when  known  currents  produced  in 
the  primary  by  a  constant  battery  were  reversed,  and  the 
"  throw  "  produced  when  a  condenser  charged  at  the  terminals 
of  the  primary  was  discharged  through  the  same  galvanometer. 

Let  R  be  the  resistance  of  the  primary  and  S  that  of  the 
secondary,  including  the  galvanometer  and  leads,  and  C  the 
capacity  of  condenser ;  then  supposing  that  a  potential  differ- 
ence of  y  was  created  at  the  ends  of  the  primary  by  a  constant 
battery,  the  current  through  the  primary  when  steady  would 
be  V  4-  R>  and  on  reversing  this  current  suddenly  a  quantity 

V 

of  electricity  equal  to  2  M'  pg  would  be  sent  through  the 
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^yanometer.  If  the  condenser  be  charged  at  the  same  points 
its  contents  would  be  C  V  units  of  quantity,  and  if  the  respeo- 
tive  ''throws"  were  a'  and  o^  then  we  have 


2M'V 
BSCV 


sin 


2 


Bin- 


Bin 


■OT 


M'-4RSC, 


a 

Sin  — 

2 


The  values  of  M'  so  obtained  are  given  in  the  annexed  table  in 
XK)mpaiison  with  the  values  of  M  arrived  at  by  the  experimeats 
with  alternating  currents. 


l^ature  of  Cores. 


Y^M,orM. 


Apparent 

Real  Coefficient 

Coefficient  of 

of  Induction 

Induction  =  M. 

=  M'. 

•0359 

•0368 

•0401 

•0446 

•0301 

•0538 

•0194 

•0480 

•0180 

•0546 

Iron  wires,  fine 
Iron  wires,  coarse. 

Iron  rods 

Iron  tube    

Solid  iron  bar... 


9-09 
1010 
7-58 
4-90 
4-54 


2?r 
The  column  headed  fi  is  the  values  of  —  M  obtained  accord- 

T 

ing  to  equation  (22),  p.  312,  where  S  had  a  value  of  5*712  ohms 
and  the  frequency  -  a  value  of  40  per  second.     It'will  be  seen 

T 

that  M,  the  coefficient  of  apparent  mutual  induction,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  eddy  currents  at  first  increases  and  then  decreases 
as  the  su]3division  of  the  core  grows  less.  The  first  increase 
is  no  doubt  due  to  an  increase  in  the  permeability  of  the  core 
by  using  coarser  iron  wires,  but  as  soon  as  the  core  ceases  to  be 
divided  and  eddy  currents  have  free  course  we  note  a  remark- 
able diminution  in  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  column  M',  which  gives  the  coefficient  without 
disturbance  by  eddy  currents,  shows  a  slight  increase  at  first, 
hut  remains  tolerably  constant  for  the  four  last  cores.  The 
values  for  M'  as  they  are  in  Prof.  Ferraris's  memoir  are  only 
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half  thoee  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  but  this  is  obTiotulf 
a  slip  of  the  pen.  It  is  clear  that  M  and  M'  must  be  equal  id 
value  when  the  subdivision  of  the  core  is  carried  to  that  pcnnt 
at  which  eddy  currents  have  no  great  importance,  and  from  the 
values  of  M'  we  see  in  a  marked  manner  that  in  the  finelj- 
divided  cores  M  and  M'  have  the  same  values,  but  that  in 
proportion  as  eddy  currents  increase  in  strength  the  value  of 
M  falls  below  that  of  M'. 

§  20.  Dissipation  of  Energy  in  Iron  Gores. — ^If  at  any  instant 
the  impressed  electromotive  force  at  the  terminals  of  the  pri- 
mary circuit  has  a  value  «,  and  the  current  a  value  i^,  then  in 
an  element  of  time  d  t  the  work  spent  on  the  transformer  ia 
eiidt.  If  R  and  S  be  the ohmic  resistances  of  the  two  circuits^ 
then  (R  i^  +  S  i^)  d  t  represents  the  work  transformed  into  heat 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  respectively,  including, 
of  course,  the  work  performed  internally  as  well  as  extemallj 
in  the  transformer  secondary  circuit.  Then  the  energy  dissi- 
pated in  the  time  dt  is 

(€i\-R*i2-S»V)^*i 

and  the  mean  energy  dissipated  during  one  complete  period  of 
duration  T  is 

From  equations  (11)  and  (12),  p.  309,  we  have 
.^.BV.MH(|i)..,.L.-,(|i),.,, 

^  -SV-M<.(^),.,  *HS(^)..„ 

hence,  if  we  add  these  two  equations,  and  substitute  in  (1)  thff 
^luesof  i,.  i,  (^y_^   and    (^),_,.viz. :_ 
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vre  get  the  f ollowixig : — 

P-'  [Ij«L  +  VN  +  2IiI,Mco8()8-a)]Bm|>^, 

or,     P-J  [VLN  +  Ij2IP  +  2IiIjNMco808-a)]^8inpft 

Now  if  N^  and  N^  are  the  numbers  of  turns  of  the  primaiy 
and  secondary  circuits,  since  the  same  magnetic  flux  of  induc- 
tion traverses  both  circuits,  we  can  write 

L«*Ni2,        N-XrNjV        M^ifcNiNj, 

where  R  is  the  same  constant.     Thus  L  N  »  M^,  and  putting  as 

before,  ^^^^fS        2>N  =  A,        )8-a=^ 

we  find  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expression  for  P  the  final  result,. 

P-(I^«,*«  +  Ij«X«  +  2 Ij Ij/iXcoB  <^)  JL.sin^  ft 

2  A 

Cromparing  this  last  with  equation  (16)  on  p.  310,  wc  see^ 
that  Ii«/t*  +  l2*^^*+2Iil2/*Acos<^  =  VS2. 

Hence  we  have  finally    P«  ^      siapd (2) 

2  A 

Equation  (2)  is  an  expression  for  the  mean  energy  dissipated 
in  a  complete  period,  but  the  mean  value  of  the  energy  con- 
verted into  heat  in  the  secondary  circuit  in  a  complete  period  i& 

^2 

P    s 
Therefore  i-^sinpfl     •     •     .     .     (3> 

Q     A 

(Combining  this  last  with  equation  (20)  on  p.  311,  we  have 
P      ii/c       A 


I^t(l^!L\ (4) 


This  remarkably  simple  expression  gives  us  in  observable 
quantities  the  value  of  the  ratio  between  the  mean  value  of 
the  energy  dissipated  in  a  complete  period  in  the  core  and  that 
dissipated  in  the  same  time  in  the  secondaxy  circuit 
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Taking  a  particular  value  for  S,  viz.,  6  ohms,  Prof.  Ferraris 

P 

Q 


p 

found  for  the  five  kinds  of  core  above  described  values  of  — 


•equal  respectively  to 

007,    Oil,    0-30,    0-72,    0-90. 

The  mean  energy  dissipated  in  a  period  in  the   primary 

<5irouit  is  — ^j  and  that  in  the  secondary  is  — ^»   Ii  and  I, 

being  the  maximuTn  values  oi  the  currents ;  and  since  this  last 
•expression  has  been  denoted  by  Q,  and  the  energy  dissipated  in 
the  core  by  P|  we  have  for  the  total  energy  supplied  to  the 
transformer 

and  for  the  ratio  of  the  energy  transformed  in  the  secondary 
circuit  to  this  the  expression 

Q 
Q  +  Ra.+p 


€,  =■ 


This  quantity  c^  is  the  total  electrical  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
former. If  p  denote  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit 
inside  the  transformer  coils,  then  the  quantity  ^  where 

^ — «^ 


s+ 


kf^ 


may  be  called  the  extertud  efficiency,  because  it  represents  the 
fraction  of  the  total  supplied  energy  which  is  available  in  the 
external  part  of  the  secondary  circuit. 

Now  since  (j)  »^9  and  we  have  seen  that 
Q     aV6    /t/ 
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^e  have  by  substitution  in  the  expression  for  c^  and  c^  the 
results 

S 


«I-«S 


(5) 


and  «, ^^J2-.       (6) 

in  which  e^  and  e^  are  given  in  terms  of  the  observable  dyna- 
mometer  readings.    As  in  closed  iron  circuit  transformers  the 

ratio  J  is  unity,  and  nearly  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  open 

circuit  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  transformer  experimented  upon,  we 
can  reduce  these  expressions  finally  to 

*i=-r--7 <^) 

and  ., 1^ (8) 

Rft  +  Sj. 

We  have  then  in  the  tabulated  results  of  observation  given 
on  p.  307  all  the  data  for  calculating  the  efficiency  for  the 
various  values  of  the  secondary  circuit  resistance.  In  the 
transformer  experimented  upon  the  primary  coil  had  a  resist- 
ance of  '276  obms  and  the  secondary  coil  a  resistance  of  '285 
ohms.     Hence 

R«.276,        /o='285, 

and  the  S  of  the  equations  above  is  the  sum  of  p  and  the  tabu- 
lated value  of  r  or  the  external  secondary  resistance.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  from  the  table  the  values 

r--409,       ^«  1-026,  ^-I'Ol, 

0  0 


-we  have    c. 


R«-276,       S  = '285 +  '409, 

^ '409 +  '285 

'  '276  X  1026  + 1-01  X  ('409  +  '286) 

.|?^=71  per  cent 

784         ^ 
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Calculating  in  a  similar  manner  the  value  of  C|  for  the  Tarioui^ 
values  of  r,  we  have  for  the  results  as  follows : — 


Eztamal  Renstanoe 

Total  EffloieDcy 

External  Beriatanoe 

Total  EflCldeiMT- 

of  Seoondaiysr. 

=:f|. 

of  Seoondaiysr. 

=n- 

•409 

•71 

8-542 

•85 

l-d53 

•85 

9-760 

•83 

3-224 

•875 

11-000 

•825 

4-462 

-87 

12-24 

•80 

6-713 

•876 

13VJ7 

^ 

6-968 

•869 

14-79 

-77 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  certain  valve  of  the  raUt^ 
once  of  the  ucondary  circuit  for  which  the  efficiency  is  a  maximwHr- 
and  ^t  in  this  case  it  is  about  5-7  ohms.  There  is  a  certain 
falling  o£f  in  efficiency  both  when  the  transformer  is  veiy 
lightly  and  when  it  is  very  heavily  loaded.  Corresponding  to- 
this  most  advantageous  resistance  the  total  efficiency  is  about 
87  per  cent,  and  the  external  efficiency  c^  about  82*5  per  cent.^. 
and  also  for  this  load  the  magnetic  lag  is  an  angle  whose  sine  iff- 
equal  to  ^12  or  sin  j>0a  *12. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  from  the  results  of  the  dynamometer 
observations  to  draw  a  curve  of  total  efficiency  which  will  show 
at  once  for  what  secondary  resistance  this  is  a  maTimnm. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  common-sense  point  of  way,  we  see- 
that  since  the  energy  transformed  into  heat  or  light  in  the 
secondary  circuit  is  ^  I,'  B^  if  the  secondary  circuit  had  no- 
resistance  there  would  be  no  work  done  in  it,  and  hence  the^ 
transformer  would  have  no  efficiency.     If  the  secondary  circuit 
has  an  infinite  resistance  then  there  is  no  finite  current  gene- 
rated in  it,  and  hence  no  work  done  in  it.     Hence,  for  the  two- 
extremes  of  R^  =  0  and  R2  =  <^  the  transformer  has  no  efficiency.- 
Somewhere  between  these  extremes  it  has  a  maximum  efficiency, 
which  may  be  80  or  90  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  curve  of 
transformer  efficiency  plotted  in  terms  of  secondary  circuit  re- 
sistance is  a  curve  which  rises  up  to  a  maximum  and  then  falls- 
again  to  the  datum  line.     The  practical  moral  of  this  is  that 
when  a  transformer  is  very  heavily  loaded — ^in  fact,  overloaded — 
its  electrical  efficiency  falls  again  somewhat  below  its  maximun^ 
value,  and  there  is  a  certain  range  of  secondary  resistanor 
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within  which  the  transfonner  ia  worked  at  its  greatest  adyan- 
tage  as  a  transforming  device. 

Prol  Ferraris  has  treated  this  part  of  the  subject  analytically 
instead  of  graphically,  as  we  have  done,  and  proceeded  as 
foUowB : — 

Taking  the  expression  for  the  total  electrical  efficiency  given 
on  p.  320,  viz. : — 

S 


S  +  Ei 


he  introduces  the  value  of  ( -^  )   — ^that  iSi  of  ^  given  in  the 
equation  (18)  on  p.  311 — ^for 

P     s 
And  also  A.  a  ^  sin  j>  ^  (equation  3,  p.  319).    Hence 

S  

*^"s(l  +  2^ain,^)  +  B(A)Vs«(«+lBin^«)^ 

The  quantities  fs  A,  and  6  are  really  functions  of  S,  but  if 
for  a  first  approximation  we  take  them  as  constant,  we  can  on 
this  assumption  find  the  value  of  S,  for  which  c^  becomes  a 
yififtTinmim.  Differentiating  the  above  with  respect  to  S,  and 
equating  to  zero,  we  find  the  value  S^,  for  which  c  is  a  ma-TimiiTn^ 
to  be 


Si' 


^l+^^8mp<) 


To  apply  this  to  the  actual  case  in  question,  we  take  ^"^ 

as  before,  and  taking  from  the  table  on  p.  317  the  mean  value 
of  /i  as  about  9,  and  the  value  of  p  6,  or  the  angle  of  mag- 
netic lag,  as  about  6  deg.  for  the  finely  divided  core,  we  have 
Biap  e^  -12. 

y2 
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Now,  R»*276  ohms,    /a»9,    X»/i«.9,    Binpfl9*12. 

9 
Hence  S| «»  •—g^^sge-ss-Qs^ «»  4*1  ohms, 

Carr^sponding  to  thk  valua  q£  S  we  liave 
Ci--87   and   €j«-825. 

These  are  approximately  tkp  total  and  the  external  maiimnm 
efficiencies  at  this  load. 

If  the  eddy  currents  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  suppressed 
so  that  the  magnetic  lag  j>  ^  ia  supposed  to  be  zero,  then  corre- 
sponding to  this  it  can  be  shown  that  we  should  have 

€i«-93    and    CJ--89. 

In  cither  words,  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  the  dissipation  in  the 
iron  core  is  some  6  per  cent,  at  the  maximum  efficiency. 

We  shall  defer  until  a  later  chapter  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  other  problems  in  the  theoi^  of  transf ormeiis  with 
iran  cores. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DYNAMICAL  THEORY  OF  CURRENT  INDUCTION. 

§1.  Electro-liagxietie  Theory— Electric  Displacement. — In 

the  matter  so  far  before  the  reader  attention  has  been  directed 
either  to  the  description  of  phenomena  or  else  the  elementary 
theory  presented  has  been  based  upon  the  evident  fact  that 
electro-magnetic  induction  can  take  place  across  space  without 
any  inquiry  into  any  possible  mechanism  by  which  this  may 
be  effected.  Attention  may  at  this  stage  be  directed  to  some 
modem  views  of  the  induction  phenomena  which  have  been 
the  outcome  of  Maxwell's  study  of  Faraday's  work.  Thfe 
cardinal  principle  of  these  methods  of  viewing  the  subject  is 
the  denial  of  action  at  a  distance.  That  is  to  say,  if  at  any 
point  in  a  field  we  find  lines  of  force  originated  by  a  current 
flowing  in  some  conductor,  these  lines  of  force  did  not  suddenly 
appear  there  without  anything  happening  in  the  interspace, 
but  hav^  been  the  result  of  a  propagation  of  electro-magnetic 
effects  through  space,  and  the  apparent  results,  whether  appear- 
ance of  a  magnetic  field  or  the  generation  of  an  eleotrie  cur- 
rent in  a  conductor,  are  the  consequence  of  successive  changes 
in  closely  contiguous  places,  and  not  the  result  of  operations  at 
a  distance  without  intermediate  machinery.  Whenever  we  find 
an  electro-magnetic  effect  taking  place  at  any  locality  we  are 
directed  therefore  by  these  notions  to  look  for  its  antecedents 
or  consequences  at  the  adjacent  places,  and  the  apparent  pheno- 
menon is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  whole  of  it,  but  to  be  taken 
as  a  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  effects  which  are  produced  in 
every  part  of  the  region  or  medium.  The  finite  velocity  of 
light,  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  its  propagation 
on  any  other  hypotheses  than  that  of  actual  transmission  of 
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something  across  space,  or  the  propagation  of  a  state  of  stresi 

and  strain   through  a  medium,  led  to    attempts  to    setth 

between  the  rival  hypotheses  by   crucial  experiment,  witk 

the  result  that  the  vast  bulk  of  accumulated  evidence  decides 

in  favour  of  the  existence  in  space  of  a  mediion  which  is 

not  ordinary  atomic  matter,  but  which  has  the  property,  like 

ordinary  material  substance,  of  being  the  recipient  or  vehicle 

of  energy,  and  possesses  a  quality  of  elasticity  in  that  a 

dUplacement  of  one  portion  relatively  to  another  calls  forth  a 

stress  resisting  that  change.    The  term  displacement  here  used 

must,  however,  be  taken  in  its  utmost  generality,  and  not 

limited  to  the  notion  of  a  sliding  or  shearing  of  one  part  over 

an  adjacent  part,  or  an  approximation  of  portions  of  a  discrete 

or  atomicaUy  constituted  ether.    The  study  of  the  phenomena 

of  light  indicates  that  along  the  path  of  a  ray  there  are  certain 

changes  which  are  periodically  repeated,  such  that  at  portions 

of  the  medium  separated  by  a  distance  called  a  wave  length 

changes  of  a  similar  kind  are  being  coimcidentiy  e£fected.    It 

would  be  too  much  to  say  that  with  our  present  knowledge  we 

know  what  is  the  real  nature  of  these  changes.    The  application 

of  mathematical  analysis  to  optical  phenomena  has,  however, 

led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  oSer  a  tolerably  satisfactory 

account  of  them  by  making  the  supposition  that  there  exists 

such  a  universally  difiused  ether  or  medium,  the  parts  of  which 

can  change  position  relatively  to  each  other,  and  that  these 

changes  of  form  are  resisted  by  internal  shearing  stresses  or 

elastic  forces.    From  this  point  of  view,  now  sometimes  called 

the  elastic  solid  theory  of  light,  we  may  picture  this  ether  to 

ourselves  as  a  distortable  but  incompressible  jelly-like  solid, 

which  exists  everywhere  and  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  all 

material  bodies.  Maxwell  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  electric 

and  electro-magnetic  phenomena  might  be  explained  by  the 

supposition  of  an  electric  medium  capable  of  certain  internal 

motions  and  possessing  certain  mechanical  properties,  and  to 

avoid  the  unscientific  process  of  thought  of  postulating  two 

different  ethers  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  medium  on  which 

electric  effects  and  optical  phenomena  depend  for  their  existence 

are  one  and  the  same. 

One  important  element  in  Maxwell's  electric  theory  is  his 
conception  of  electric  duplacetnerU.    When  an  electrostatic  force 
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«et8  upon  any  part  of  &  dielectric  which  ia  uniform  and  non- 
^crystalline  it  is  assumed  that  at  all  points  along  the  line  of 
^ectrostatic  induction  there  is  an  electric  displacement  of  elec- 
tricity. The  theory  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  physical 
nature  of  this  displacement.  We  may,  in  the  first  place, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  un- 
known something  which  we  call  electricity  is  moved  along  a 
'line  of  induction,  and  that  on  the  removal  of  the  electric 
force  it  returns  to  its  original  position,  and  that  a  dielectric 
JOT  insulator  is  a  material  in  which  the  electricity,  when  dis- 
placed by  the  application  of  an  electrostatic  stress  or  force, 
^resists  this  displacement  in  virtue  of  an  electric  ekuticitff.  The 
Apparent  charge  on  conductors,  according  to  this  view,  is  the 
•electricity  displaced  out  of,  or  into,  the  dielectric,  and  posi- 
tive charge  or  electrification  may  be  regarded  as  the  posses- 
don  of  an  excess  which  is  extruded  from  the  dielectric  on  to 
the  conductor,  and  negative  as  a  deficit  when  the  conductor 
-gives  up  some  to  the  dielectric. 

Maxwell's  next  principle  is  that  change  in  electric  displace- 
ment M  an  electric  current  whilst  the  change  lasts.  He  calls 
ihis  a  diiplacement  current,  to  distinguish  it  fix>m  a  current  in 
xx>nduotors  caUed  the  conduction  current.  The  displacement 
current  is  supposed  to  have,  however,  all  the  properties  of  an 
electric  current.  Conducting  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  those 
<in  which  there  is  no  elastic  force  resisting  displacement,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  no  electric  elasticity,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
'electric  displacement  can  go  on  continuously.  The  existence  of  a 
•current  of  conduction  is  recognised  by  two  co-existing  effects — 
^rst,  the  dissipation  of  energy  into  heat ;  and  second,  the  exist- 
-ence  of  magnetic  force  the  direction  of  which  is  along  closed  lines 
described  around  the  line  of  the  current.  The  displacement  cur- 
rent in  dielectrics,  which  takes  place  at  the  instant  of  applying 
•or  changing  the  electric  force,  is  also  considered  to  be  accom- 
panied by  magnetic  force.  In  other  words,  we  must  consider 
ihe  displacement  current  which  takes  place  in  a  dielectric  when 
electrostatic  force  acts  on  it  as  a  very  brief  conduction  current, 
and  as  originating  a  system  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction — 
surroimding  it,  just  as  a  conducting  wire  is  so  surrounded,  by 
its  loops  or  dosed  lines  of  magnetic  induction.  Conversely, 
when  lines  of  magnetic  force  penetrate  through  an  insulator 
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or  dielectric,  any  change  in  the  density  of  thoae  lines  creates- 
eddy  displacement  currents  in  the  mass.  If  the  lines  penetrate 
through  a  conductor  they  produce,  under  similar  circumstances,, 
eddy  currents  of  conduction,  whose  energy  is  ultimately  frit- 
tered down  into  heat.  Also,  if  a  conductor  is  moved  across  a 
magnetic  field  so  that  it  "  cuts  "  lines  of  induction  we  have  seen 
that  if  the  conductor  is  a  portion  of  a  closed  circuit  it  has  a 
current  of  conduction  produced  in  it.  Similarly,  if  a  dielectric 
body  is  moved  in  a  magnetic  field  in  a  like  manner  it  has  during 
the  continuance  of  the  motion  a  displacement  current  produced 
in  it.  Since  a  dielectric  circuit  is  always  a  closed  circuit,  a  dis- 
placement current,  or  the  production  of  electric  displacement  in 
it,  is  always  the  result  of  any  change  in  the  magnetic  field  in 
its  interior.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  rough  illustrative- 
working  model  of  the  actions  going  on  in  a  dielectric  submitted 
to  the  action  of  electric  force,  it  is  necessary  to  Mi  back  on 
some  material  hypothesis  of  electricity — ^that  is,  we  must  con- 
ceive of  electricity  as  a  something  which  can  be  displaced  rela- 
tively to  the  molecules  of  the  dielectric,  and  that  it  resists  this 
displacement,  and  that  when  this  displacement  is  made  under 
the  action  of  electric  stress  the  removal  of  this  stress  causes 
a  disappearance  of  the  displacement.  Dr.  Lodge  has  suggested 
a  form  of  apparatus  which  can  serve  as  a  rough  working  model 
of  this  dielectric  action,  in  which  buttons  sliding  along  a  rod,, 
and  held  in  certain  positions  by  elastic  strings,  represent  the 
electric  particles  capable  of  elastic  displacement.* 

We  may  quantitatively  define  electric  ditplacemerU  by  saying 
that  in  a  homogeneous  non-crystalUne  dielectric,  if  a  plane  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
electric  force,  then  under  the  operation  of  this  electric  force  the 
quantity  of  electricity  displaced  normally  across  a  unit  of  area 
of  this  plane  is  called  the  electric  dieplacemenL  This  displace- 
ment is  of  the  nature  of  an  elastic  strain,  and  is  removed  when 
the  electric  force  is  removed.  Let  us  fix  our  ideas  by  imagin- 
ing a  sphere  immersed  in  a  dielectric  medium  to  receive  an^ 
electric  charge  of  quantity  Q.    Suppose  this  sphere  to  be  sur- 

*  See  Dr.  0.  J.  Lodge  "On  »  Model  lUuBtrating  Mechanicsllj  the 
PwBage  of  Electricity  through  Metali  and  Dielectrics,"  PhU,  Mag^ 
Kovember,  1876. 
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rounded  by  a  concentric  spherioal  shell  (Fig.  1)  also  immersed 
in  the  dielectric.  On  giving  the  central  sphere  a  charge  -f  Q' 
we  know  that  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  insulated  concentric 
shell  will  appear  an  inductive  charge  -Q  of  equal  quantity 
and  opposite  sign,  and  a  charge  +  Q  on  the  outside  surface. 
Let  this  spheri(»J  shell  be  very  thin  and  be  placed  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  central  sphere,  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The 
electric  force  due  to  the  central  charge  Q  at  the  sur&ce  of  the 

concentric  shell  is  represented  by  :^—,  and  this  force  exerts  a 

displacing  action  on  the  electricity  of  the  shell,  causing  posi- 
tive electricity  to  be  displaced  outwards  or  in  the  direction  of 


Fia  1. 

the  force  and  negative  electricity  to  be  displaced  inwards  or 
against  the  force. 

The  quantity  K  which  appears  in  the  above  expression  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  electric  force  is  called  the  didectrie  con- 
tianty  or  the  specific  inductive  capacity  according  to  Faraday^ 
of  the  medium.  If  the  dielectric  is  air  or  other  gas  K  is  very 
nearly  unity,  and  the  law  of  the  force  becomes  the  ordinary 
Newtonian  law,  viz.,  force  varies  as  quantity  divided  by  square 
of  distance — that  is,  the  electric  force  at  any  point  due  to  a 
small  quantity,  Q,  collected  on  a  sphere  is  numerically  equal 

to-^  where  r  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  centre  of 

the  sphere.  The  quantity  E  is  only  truly  unity  for  vacuum,  and 
varies  for  known  dielectrics  from  a  little  above  unity  for  diy  air 
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«ip  to  a  value  of  6  to  10  for  glass.  In  the  case  of  metaJs  and 
4)onducting  bodies  we  may  consider  K  to  be  infinitely  greats 
and  generally  K  is  a  number  which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the 
^displacement  in  the  given  dielectric  tt>  the  displacement  which 
would  take  place  under  the  same  electric  force  if  the  dielectric 
was  removed  and  a  vacuum  left  in  its  place.  The  whole  quan- 
tity displaced  outwards  through  the  conducting  shell  is  +  Q, 
.and  since  the  radius  of  this  spherical  shell  is  r,  its  surface 
is  4  irr>  and  the  quantity  displaced  through  unit  of  area  of  this 

ishell  in  the  direction  of  the  force  is  -r-^-  l^^s  quantity,  then, 

4irr* 

Maxwell  calls  the  eleetrie  diapUicement,  and  denotes  by  the 

symbol  D. 

The  electric  force  or  resultant  electric  intensity  at  all  points 

'Over  the  spherical  shell  is  -)^,  and  this  quantity  Maxwell  calls 

the  electromotive  intensity  at  that  point  and  denotes  it  by  E. 
We  may  also  speak  of  D  as  the  electric  strain  and  E  as  the 
.electric  stress  by  an  extension  of  usual  mechanical  language. 
The  quotient  of  a  stress  by  its  corresponding  strain  is,  in 
mechanics,  called  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  corresponding  to 
that  stress.  For  instance,  the  quotient  of  stretching  force  by 
longitudinal  extension  in  the  case  of  solid  rods  subjected  to 
.extending  forces  is  called  Young's  Modulus  of  Elasticity,  or 
the  longitudinal  elasticity.  By  a  similar  use  of  language  the 
-quotient  electric  stress  by  electric  strain  may  be  called  the 
electric  elasticity,  and  we  have 

E^^^^^the  electric  elasticity. 

Hence  the  series  of  numbers  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  4  x  3*1415  by  the  specific  inductive  capacities  give  a 
series  of  numbers  which  are  the  electric  elasticities  of  these 
•substances. 

§  2.  Displacement  Onrrents  and  Displacement  Waves. — 
Maxwell's  second  fundamental  conception,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
OB  that  a  displacement  of  electricity  whilst  it  is  taking  place  i» 
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:iui  electric  current.  That  is  to  say,  the  variation  of  displace- 
ment, whether  of  increase  or  decrease,  is  a  movement  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  in  effect  an  electric  current.  A  dielectric  must, 
however,  be  considered  as  a  body  which  does  not  permit  of  any 
but  a  veiy  transient  electric  current  passing  through  it  If 
•continuous  electric  force  is  aj^lied  to  it  the  dielectric  is  soon 
fitrained  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  no  more  current  or  flow  or 
displacement  takes  place  on  it  until  the  sign  or  direction  of 
jthe  electric  force  is  reversed.  A  dielectric  may  be  considered  to 
be  pervious  to  very  rapidly  reversed  periodic  currents,  but  very 
•opaque  or  impervious  to  continuous  currents.  This  is  familiarly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  condenser  inserted  in  a  telephonic 
circuit  does  not  stop  telephonic  communication,  but  does  stop 
^continuous  currents.  If  D  be  at  any  instant  the  displacement 
.at  any  point  in  a  dielectric,  then  if  D  varies  with  the  time  so 

that  ->—  is  its  time  rate  of  variation,  then  — ,  or  as  it  may 
at  dt 

m 

-be  best  written  in  Newtonian  feshion  D,  is  the  displacement 
current,  or  rate  of  change  of  displacement.  If  at  any  point  in  a 
•^dielectric  rapid  changes  of  displacement  are  taking  place,  these 
variations  of  electric  displacement  are  in  effect  electric  currents 
producing  magnetic  induction  in  the  surrounding  portions  of 
•the  dielectric.  When  we  come  to  review  certain  recent  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Hertz  we  shall  see  that  this  view  receives  support 
from  experimental  research.  An  electric  displacement  taking 
place  all  along  a  certain  plane  is  equivalent  to  a  current  theet, 
and  an  electric  displacement  taking  place  along  a  certain  line 
is  a  linear  current.  Electrostatically  speaking,  lines  of  electric 
'displacement  are  lines  of  electrostatic  induction,  and  these  lines, 
when  the  displacement  is  changing,  become  lines  along  which 
^electric  current  flow  is  taking  place.  The  denial  of  action  at  a 
•distance  involves  the  assumption  that  the  only  portions  of  a 
^dielectric  which  can  act  directiy  upon  each  other  are  those 
which  are  in  immediate  contact  or  are  contiguous. 

§  3.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Moleenlar  Vortic68.-^The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  by  what  mechanism  can  this  be  brought  about  f 
-Given  a  medium  possessing  certain  mechanical  qualities,  such 
JBA  elasticity,  a  definite  density,  and  capability  of  relative  disn 
placement  of  its  parts,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  construction 
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which  wHl  mechanically  account  for  the  effects  we  have  pro- 
duced in  electrical  phenomena  ?  Maxwell  has  replied  to  this 
inquiry  by  presenting  his  theoiy  of  Molecular  Vortices  which 
was  put  forward  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1861  and 
1862.  A  general  account  of  these  conceptions  of  Maxwell  has 
been  given  in  the  "  life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell,"  and  as  the 
limits  of  such  an  elementary  treatise  as  the  present  ono 
preclude  any  detailed  account  of  the  mathematical  portion 
of  this  theoiy,  we  shall  borrow  the  language  of  the  authors 
of  the  above-mentioned  work*  in  describing  it.  MaxweU  sup- 
poses that  any  medium  which  can  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  mag- 
netic force  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  very  small  bodies  called 
eelU^  capable  of  rotation,  which  we  may  consider  to  be  spherical, 
or  nearly  so,  when  in  their  normal  position.  When  magnetic 
force  is  transmitted  by  the  medium  or  acts  through  it,  these- 
ceUe  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  rotation  with  a  velocity  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  and  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  related  to  the  direction  of  the  force  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ttnet  and  ^nut  of  a  right-handed  screw.  We 
have  thus  all  the  magnetic  field  filled  with  molecular  vortices^  as 
Maxwell  calls  them,  all  rotating  round  the  b'nes  of  force  as  axes. 
These  cells  as  they  revolve  tend  to  flatten  out  like  revolving^ 
spheres  of  fluid,  and  to  become  oblate  spheroids ;  they  thus  con- 
tract along  the  lines  of  force  and  expand  at  right  angles,  creating 
a  tension  along  the  lines  of  force,  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles 
to  them.  These  cells  are  supposed  to  be  elastic  spheres  closely 
packed  together  and  incapable  of  separating  from  each  other. 
If  any  line  of  cells  is  set  rotating  the  contraction  of  each  cell 
along  its  axis  of  revolution  must  set  up  a  tension  or  pull  along 
that  line,  it  behaves  like  a  filament  of  muscular  tissue,  and 
contracts  in  length  and  swells  out  or  increases  in  thickness.  If 
several  adjacent  lines  of  cells  or  vortices  are  all  set  revolving 
in  the  same  direction,  the  swelling  out  of  each  line  causes  them 
to  press  on  each  other ;  hence  there  is  a  lateral  pressure  and  a 

•  «  Life  of  James  Clerk  MaxweU.**  By  Lewis  Campbell  and  \i|^lliaza 
Garnett.    Ist  Edition.    1882. 

The  general  description  of  Maxwell's  views  in  the  aboye-mentioned  wori( 
is  due  to  Prof.  Qamett,  and  in  the  annexed  paragraphs  the  expository 
account  of  this  theory  is  taken  in  part  almost  verbatim  from  the  pages  of 
this  book. 
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longitudinal  tension.  In  any  space  filled  with  these  cells  so 
revolving  the  lines  of  tension  or  axes  of  revolution  of  the  cells 
vnll  take  up  certain  positions,  depending  on  the  necessity 
for  the  stresses  to  adjust  themselves  to  equilibrium,  and 
Maxwell  has  shown  mathematically  that  such  a  system  of  lines 
of  tension  and  correlated  pressure  is  a  force  system  which  will 
distribute  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find 
actual  lines  of  magnetic  force  to  do,  and  that  the  behaviour  of 
magnetic  poles  to  each  other  can  be  explained  fully  by  the 
.assumption  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  linea  of  force 
between  them  to  contract  like  elastic  threads  along  their 
length,  and  to  push  one  another  apart  when  laid  parallel 
and  proceeding  in  the  same  directioiL  To  account  foir  the 
transmission  of  rotation  from  one  cell  to  another  in  the 
same  direction^  and  from  one  line  of  cells  or  vortex  to  the 
next^  Maxwell  supposed  that  there  exists  between  the  cells 
^  number  of  extremely  minute  spherical  bodies  which  can  roll 
without  sliding  in  contact  with  the  vortex  cells.  These  bodies 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  "  idle  wheels  "  in  machinery,  which 
-coming  between  a  driving  wheel  and  a  following  wheel  serve  to 
cause  both  to  turn  in  the  same  direction.  These  minute  spheres 
Maxwell  supposed  to  constitute  electricity.  We  shall  speak 
of  them  collectively  as  the  electric  matter.  These  electric 
particles  are  furthermore  supposed  to  be  free  to  move  in 
conductors;  but  in  dielectrics  they  are  tethered  to  one  spot, 
or  rather  into  one  molecule  of  the  substance,  and  can  only  be 
•displaced  a  little  way  against  an  elastic  resilience,  which  brings 
them  back  to  their  original  position  when  the  displacing  force 
is  withdrawn.  Furthermore,  we  must  assume  that  both  cells 
and  particles  are  very  small,  compared  with  the  molecules  of 
matter.  The  passage  of  electric  particles  from  molecule  to 
molecule  in  conductors,  however,  sets  up  molecular  vibration, 
or  generates  heat.  Something  of  the  nature  of  friction  must^ 
therefore,  be  also  postulated  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
electric  particle,  when  set  moving  in  a  conductor,  gives  up 
energy  to  the  molecules,  and  the  energy  is  in  them 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  heat.  That  there  is  some  kind 
of  rotation  going  on  along  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  has 
been  held  by  Maxwell  to  be  indicated  by  the  behaviour 
of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  when  passing  through  a  dielectric 
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along  a  line  of  magnetic  force,  and  he  states*  that  Faraday'^ 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  furnishes  complete  dynamical  evidence  that  wherever- 
magnetic  force  exists  there  is  matter,  small  portions  of  which 
are  rotating  about  axes  parallel  to  the  direction  of  that  force. 
The  further  assumption  is  made  that  the  ceUs  are  composed  of 
an  elastic  material,  and  that  they  can  be  distorted  or  squeezed 
slightly,  returning  again  in  virtue  of  their  resistance  to  their 
original  form.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  meiphanical  concep- 
tion of  the  inter-relation  of  the  idle  wheels  or  the  electric 
particles  and  the  revolving  cells  or  lines  of  induction,  let  us- 
figure  to  ourselves  one  element  of  the  mechanism  as  it  is- 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  dielectric. 

Consider  A  and  B  (see  Fig.  2)  to  be  two  wheels  of  india- 


Fia.  2. 

rubber,  and  that  C  is  another  small  wheel  lying  between  A  ancT 
B  and  transmitting  motion  from  one  to  the  other.  Let  C  be 
tethered  to  a  fixed  point,  D,  by  an  elastic  spring,  and  let  C  be 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  rotation  round  its  centre.  Suppose 
A  is  set  in  rotation,  clock-hand  wise,  whUst  B  is  held  fast,  and 
that  the  wheel  C  cannot  slip  on  A,  the  result  wUl  be  to  drag  down 
C  to  the  position  of  C^,  stretching  the  spring  and  displacing  C. 
Let  B  be  then  set  free ;  the  wheel  C  continues  to  roll  on  A,  and 
transmits  its  rotation  to  B.  Owing  to  the  assiuned  elasticity 
of  the  discs  A  and  B,  the  wheel  C  can  be  drawn  down  between 
them,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  its  displacement  equally 
transmit  the  rotation  of  A  to  B  without  slip.     This  same  actioa 

*  Article  "Faraday/'  Enoyohp<BoUa  SrUawnioa,  9th  edition. 
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of  a  preliminaiy  displacement  of  C  and  subsequent  rotation  ol 
B  will  take  place  if  the  wheel  B  possesses  inertia — that  is,  if  we 
assume  it  to  be  a  heavy  wheel  which  cannot  in  virtue  of  its^ 
mass  be  set  rolling  with  finite  speed  in  an  infinitely  short  time. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  a  long  row  of  such  wheels  with  inter-^ 
mediate  displaceable  idle  wheels,  the  main  wheels  being  heavy 
bodies,  the  result  of  causing  the  first  wheel  to  rotate  would  be 
to  propagate  along  the  line  a  successive  displacement  of  the 
idle  wheels,  and  to  set  the  main  wheels  successively  in  rota- 
tion. Translating  these  mechanical  concepts  into  their  elec- 
trical equivalents  Maxwell  considers  that  the  heavy  wheels  are 
the  analogues  of  the  molectdar  vortices  or  lines  of  force,  and 
that  their  density  is  determined  by  what  we  call  the  magnetic 
permeability  of  the  medium ;  the  elasticaUy  displaceable  idle 
wheels  are  the  electricity  in  the  dielectric;  and  that  when 
a  line  of  force  is  brought  into  existence  in  a  dielectric,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  a  line  of  cells  is  set  rotating,  this  action  pro^ 
pagates  itself  outwards,  producing  successive  displacements  of 
the  electric  particles,  or  generates  a  displacement  wave,  and  is^ 
accompanied  by  the  successive  appearance  of  rotation  in  the 
ceUs,  or  by  the  propagation  of  a  wave  of  electromagnetic  force. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  this  wave  will  depend  on  the- 
elastic  forces  restraining  displacement,  and  on  the  inertia  of  the* 
revolving  vortices.    We  have  seen  that  the  elasticity  of  the* 

dielectric  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  >^,  where  E  is  the  specific 

inductive  capacity.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  electro- 
magnetic density  of  the  medium  is  expressed  by  4ir/yi^  where  ft 
is  the  magnetic  permeabOity. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  disturbance  through  an  elastic 
medium  is  numerically  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  square  root^ 
of  its  effective  elasticity  e,  by  the  square  root  of  its  density  d, 

orbyv  =  ^J. 

I^  then,  for  the  electromagnetic  medium  e  ^  —  vadd^^vftf 
we  have  v  »  — ___,  or  the  velocity  of  lateral  propagation  of  a^ 

wave  of  electric  displacement  or  of  magnetic  force  in  a  medium 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  reciprocal  of  the- 
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product  of  its  Specific  inductive  capacity  and  its  magnetic  per* 
lieability.  Such  a  mechanical  hypothesis  shows  us  how  the 
spin  of  one  line  of  vortices  results  in  producing  displacement  of 
the  idle  wheels  or  electricity  along  lines  which  are  circles 
described  round  the  initial  vortex  as  axis,  and  in  propagating 
outwards  the  vortex  spin  or  magnetic  force  with  a  finite  velocity 
from  one  line  of  molecular  vortices  to  another. 

By  the  aid  of  the  ideas  which  were  discussed  in  the  last 
section  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  mechanical  conception 
which  helps  us  to  connect  together  observed  facts,  and  which, 
even  if  not  a  real  representation  of  what  is  taking  place,  is 
at  least  a  working  model  which  may  not  be  an  altogether 
incorrect  imagery  of  the  actions  taking  place  when  an  electric 
.  current  is  started  in  a  wire. 

An  electric  current  on  this  hypothesis  is  a  flow  or  pro- 
gression of  the  electric  particles  which  are  free  to  move 
forward  in  a  conductor,  and  which  only  can  move  steadily 
forward,  owing  to  their  incompressibility,  when  the  circuit  in 
which  they  flow  is  a  complete  circuit.  Suppose  a  thin  conductor 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  very  large  circle,  and  that  an  electro- 
motive force  urges  a  procession  of  electric  particles  round  it 
As  these  particles  go  forward  they  cause  the  electric  celU  next 
them  to  rotate,  and  the  motion  of  this  line  of  cells  embracing 
the  line  of  current  will  be  just  like  that  which  would  take 
place  if  a  bracelet  of  spherical  beads  strung  on  an  elastic 
thread  were  rolled  along  a  round  rod  which  it  closely  embraces. 
!^ach  bead  would  turn  over  and  over,  rolling  on  the  rod,  and 
the  motion  of  the  whole  bracelet  would  be  like  that  of  a 
tightly-fitting  india-rubber  umbrella  ring  pushed  along  a  round 
ruler.  The  progression  of  the  electric  particles  would  start 
circular  vortex  rings  revolving  round  the  line  of  motion.  This 
corresponds  to  the  fact  that  a  linear  current  creates  a  magnetic 
field  composed  of  circular  embracing  lines  of  forces.  The  first 
or  adjacent  line  of  vortices  would,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
idle  wheels,  set  in  rotation  another  set  of  oeUs  lying  on  a 
.concentric  line,  and  cause  them  to  rotate  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  ones.  Also,  it  would  cause  a  backward 
displacement  of  the  intermediate  idle  wheels,  if  we  consider 
that  only  the  central  line  of  electric  particles  are  conducting 
matter,  and  that  the  next  and  all  succeeding  rows  are  in 
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a  dkleotria  The  starting  of  the  progieaeiYe  moyemi^t  ai 
the  Ime  of  electric  partieles  in  the  oonductor  will  result 
in  an  elastie  displacement  in  the  oppodte  dii^ction  of  all 
fluiroanding  electric  particles  in  the  dielectric  along  lines 
parallel  to  the  line  of  current;  and  also' in  setting  up  a 
flystem  oi  molecular  Tortices  composed  of  revolving  cells,  the 
axes  of  these  vortices  being  coaxial  cordes  described  round 
the  line  of  flow,  the  rotations  and  displacements  being  propa- 
gated out  laterally  from  the  line  of  current.  In  consequence 
of  the  &ct  that  the  revolving  cells  are  supposed  to  possess 
inertia  or  mass,  and  that  all  the  mechanism  is  supposed  to  be 
rigidly  connected  together,  a  steady  force  applied  to  set  the 
central  line  ot  electric  particles  in  moticm  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  in  them  the  full  velocity  until  time  has  elapsed  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  inertia  of  the  connected  mechanism  to  be 
overcome  We  arer^  thus  able  mechanically  to  imitate  the 
phenomena  of  selfiinduetum  of  the  circiiit  and  the  gradual  rise 
of  current  strength  in  an  inductive  circuit  under  the  operation 
of  a  steady  impressed  electromotive  force,  and  to  deduce  it  as 
A  consequence  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis.  y 

Our  theory,  then,  points  out  that  a  current  ahbidd  rise 
gradually  in  strength,  and  also  that  the  embracing  lines  of 
magnetic  force  must  be  considered  to  come  into  existence  suc- 
cessively as  the  rotation  is  taken  up  in  ever-widening  circles  by 
the  molecular  vortices  successively  receiving  motion  of  rotation. 
Also,  on  withdrawing  the  impressed  electromotive  force  the 
inertia  of  the  mechanism  tends  to  make  it  run  on  for  a  little, 
and  the  electric  particles,  which  by  their  motion  started  the 
vortices,  are  now  themselves  urged  forward  for  a  little  in  the 
same  direction,  and  this  constitutes  the  extra  current  at  ''break." 
Let  us  next  endeavour  to  see  what  ought  to  happen  on  the 
supposition  that  there  are  two  conducting  circuits  in  the  field, 
both  forming  closed  circuits,  and  to  one  of  which  an  impressed 
electromotive  can  be  applied.  Let  Vp  V^,  Vg,  &c.  (Fig.  3),  repre- 
sent  the  sectional  view  of  a  series  of  vortex  lines  of  electric  cells, 
and  let  I;|,  I^  Ig,  &c.,  be  the  idle  wheels  or  electric  particles. 
Let  the  row  of  electric  particles  I^  be  supposed  to  be  lying 
inside  a  conducting  circuit.  A,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  by  our  fundamental  supposition,  the  particles  I^  are  quite 
free  to  move  along  the  conductor,  and  to  rotate  on  their  axes. 
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Let  thero  be  another  oonduotor,  B»  placed  parallel  to  A,  and 
let  I5  be  the  electrio  particles  m  it.  The  space  C  between  is 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  dielectrici  and  in  it  the  electric 
particles  can  only  be  displaced  elastically  from  a  fixed  position. 
We  may  regard  these  idle  wheels  I^  I3 14  as  tethered  by  springs 
to  one  spot.  Such  being  the  mechanism,  imagine  that  the  row 
of  particles  I,  is  urged,  forward  in  a  downws^  direction.  As 
the  row  of  particles  pass  between  the  cells  Y^  Y,  they  will  set 
them  in  rotation  in  opposite  directions.  Owing  to  the  inertia 
of  the  vortices  the  first  efiect  of  the  rotation  of  Y,  will  be 
to  cause  I^  to  roll  over  Y3  and  be  displaced  in  an  upward 
direction ;  its  displacement  is  resisted  by  the  elastic  force  of 
the  spring.     The  rotation  of  I^  however,  sets  Y3  in  rotation, 


and  after  a  short  interval  Y3  is  rotating  at  the  same  speed  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  Y3.  1^  then  ceases  to  be  displaced, 
because  the  action  of  Y^  on  J^,  and  the  reaction  of  Y3  on  I^, 
simply  amount  to  a  couple  or  twist  on  I^.  The  same  sort  of 
action  results  in  a  gradual  handing  on  of  the  rotation  from 
vortex  to  vortex,  and  a  propagation  of  displacement  from 
one  idle  wheel  to  the  other.  When  the  motion  reaches  the 
conductor  B,  the  first  result  is  to  cause  a  displacement  of 
the  electric  particles  upwards,  the  rotation  of  Y^  not  being 
instantly  acquired  by  Yg.  This  amounts  to  a  current  in  the 
upward  or  opposite  direction.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  vortex 
Y^  has  accepted  the  full  speed  of  rotation,  then  the  forces 
on  the  electric  particles  I5  amount  only  to  twists^  and  not 
to  forces  of  displacement ;   hence,  the  particles  I^  cease  to 
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experience  any  force  impeUing  them  forward,  and  come  to  rest 
in  Tirtue  of  the  fact  that  the  conductor  offers  a  resistance  to 
their  motion.  They  fritter  down  their  energy  of  motion  into 
heat,  and  come  to  rest.  Hence,  the  induction  current  in  the 
conductor  after  a  short  flow  ceases,  and  the  vortex  spin  becomes 
equal  in  the  yortices  on  either  side  of  it.  Suppose  now  that 
the  impressed  force  in  the  circuit  A  is  withdrawn,  the  electric 
particles  in  the  A  circuit  are  driven  forward  for  a  short  time 
by  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  adjacent  yortices ;  these  last, 
however,  give  up  one  by  one  their  energy  to  the  circuit  A, 
where  it  is  dissipated  as  heat.  This  surrender  of  velocity  i& 
propagated  outwards  until  at  the  surface  of  the  circuit  B 
the  state  of  things  finally  is,  that  when  the  vortex  Y^  has> 
come  nearly  to  rest,  the  motion  of  Y^  still  continues.  The 
eneigy  of  Y^  and  of  vortices  beyond  expends  itself  in  moving 
forward  the  electric  particles  in  circuit  B,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  current  in  A  was  travelling  origi- 
nally— ^in  other  words,  part  of  the  energy  of  the  field  is  spent 
in  making  a  transitory  current  in  B  as  well  as  in  A  in  the  same 
direction.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  less  induction 
current  in  A  at  breaking  circuit  when  a  closed  circuit  B  ia 
present  than  if  B  were  not  there — ^that  is  to  say,  the  presence 
of  a  closed  secondaiy  circuit,  B,  diminishes  the  self-induction 
of  the  primary  circuit,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  theory  is  so  far  in  accordance  with  observed 
&cts. 

The  theory  must,  however,  be  taken  for  no  more  than  it  ia 
worth,  viz.,  an  attempt  to  construct  a  mechanical  system  which 
shall  act  in  the  maimer  in  which  we  find  electro-magnetic  fielda 
and  circuits  do  act.  The  true  mechanism  may  be  very  diffe- 
rent ;  the  one  described  has  at  least  the  utility  that  it  shows  a 
way  in  which  the  observed  effects  might  be  produced.  The 
various  dynamical  elements  in  the  supposed  mechanism  have 
their  equivalents  in  the  recognised  electrical  and  electro-magnetic 
qualities.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  cells  or  vortices  around 
their  axes  represents  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  or  the 
strength  of  tibe  magnetic  field.  The  angular  momentum  of  the 
vortices  represents  the  magnetic  induction,  and  hence  the  mass 
of  each  cell,  or  the  dendty  of  the  medium,  is  the  analogue 
of  the  magnetic  permeability.    This  is  greater  in  paramagnetia 
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substanoee  than  in  air  or  Taoanzn,  and  greatest  of  all  in  iton  i 
in  fact,  8o  exceptional  is  it  in  iron  that  Maxwell  supposed  the 
particles  of  the  iron  themselves  to  take  part  in  the  yortex  action. 
Hence,  the  energy  of  a  magnetic  field  is  greater  if  that  field 
contain  iron,  and  accordingly  the  presence  of  iron  in  a  core 
immensely  increases  the  vortex  energy  for  a  given  vortex 
velocity,  that  is,  it  increases  the  inductance  of  the  circuit.  The 
energy  associated  with  any  revolving  cell  or  vortex  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  its  velocity  and  momentum,  or  the 
product  of  the  magnetic  foroe,  and  the  mimetic  induction 
estimated  in  the  same  direction  is  a  measure  of  the  energy 
per  unit  of  volume  existing  in  that  portion  of  the  field. 
The  ''  number  of  lines  of  force "  passing  through  any  dronit 
is  on  this  theory  to  be  identified  with  the  whole  momen* 
tum  of  the  molecular  vortices  linked  with  that  circuit.  If 
any  circuit  is  traversed  by  lines  of  force  or  linked  with  lines 
•of  molecular  vortices,  and  the  cause  creating  this  field  is  re^ 
moved,  say,  by  withdrawing  the  magnet  or  repressing  the  elee»' 
laric  current  creating  it,  the  vortices  give  up  their  energy  gradu- 
ally to  this  secondary  circuit,  and  it  appears  there  as  energy 
-of  motion  of  the  electric  particles  or  as  electric  current.  When 
one  system  of  bodies  in  motion  sets  another  set  in  motion  by 
mutual  action  and  reaction,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  energy  by 
anything  like  friction  or  imperfect  elasticity,  then  the  momentum 
gained  by  one  must  be  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  other,  and  the 
rate  of  gain  of  momentum  of  the  one  system  is  at  any  instant 
oqual  to  the  rate  of  loss  of  momentum  by  the  other.  Hence,  if 
thevortices  lose  momentum  their  rate  of  loss  of  momentum — ^that 
is,  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  lines  of  induction  from  the  circuit, 
must  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  gain  of  momentum  of,  or  to  the 
force  acting  on,  the  electric  particles  which  are  absorbing  the 
momentum.  Hence  we  see  that  the  impressed  electromotive 
foroe  in  the  circuit  must  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of 
lines  of  induction,  and  the  theory  conducts  us  to  Faraday's  law 
of  induction  as  a  necessary  dynamical  consequence  of  our 
fundamental  assumption.  MaxweU  has  extended  the  theozy 
of  molecular  vortices  to  the  explanation  of  electrostatic  pheno> 
mena,  with  which  we  are  not,  however,  here  directly  concerned. 
We  have  seen  that  the  theory  is  capable  of  afibrding  an  expla^ 
nation  on  mechanical  principles  of  self-induction,  mutual  induo^ 
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tioiit  and  the  law  of  dectzo-magnetio  induction.  In  order  to 
ixmiplete  the  theory  aa  f ar  as  regards  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netiam,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  particles  of  magnetis- 
able  metals,  such  as  iron,  are  set  in  rotation  by  the  molecular 
Tortxces  which  traverse  them,  and  that  an  increase  of  speed  of 
these  Tortices  does  not  increase  proportionally  the  rotation  of 
the  iron  molecules.  These  last  behaye  like  wheels  slung  loosely 
on  a  shaft)  between  which  shaft  and  the  wheel  there  is  friction 
decreasing  as  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  shaft  increases.  If, 
then,  the  wheel  experiences  a  constant  frictional  resistance  from 
external  causes,  indefinite  increase  of  speed  of  the  shaft  would 
accelerate  the  wheel's  rotational  velocity  up  to  a  certain  pointi 
and  the  wheel  would  then  cease  to  rotate.  This  supposition 
would  enable  us  to  make  our  theory  agree  with  the  fact  that* 
increase  of  magnetic  force  does  not  increase  indefinitely  the 
magnetic  induction  through  iron,  but  brings  it  up  to  a  point  at 
which,  approximately  speakings  the  induction  remains  station- 
ary. To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  mdeoular 
vortices  is  an  endeavour  to  imagine  a  mechanism  capable  of 
accounting  for  electro-magnetic  induction  on  dynamical  prin- 
ciples, and  on  the  assumption  that  the  energy  of  a  magnetia 
field  is  energy  stored  up  in  a  medium  in  virtue  of  a  particular 
kind  of  rotation  of  its  parts. 

This  medium  consists  of  portions  capable  of  elastic  displace- 
ment when  we  consider  parts  of  it  lying  in  dielectrics  or 
capable  of  progressive  movement  when  in  conductors,  and  these 
portions  constitute  what  we  caU  electricity.  Other  portions  are 
Capable  of  rotation  round  closed  axes  of  rotation,  and  these 
constitute  what  we  call  "lines  of  force."  The  medium  possesses^ 
therefore,  an  elastic  resilience,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this 
quality,  or  its  freedom  of  yielding  to  electromotive  force,  is 
recognised  as  the  specific  inductive  capacity.  The  medium 
possesses  also  density,  and  we  call  this  its  magnetic  permea- 
bility, or  magnetic  inductance.  The  mass  of  unit  of  length 
of  the  vortices  is  equal  for  all  vortices,  whether  in  vacuum, 
air,  or  non-magnetic  bodies,  but  in  iron  the  vortices  are  loaded 
by  the  adhesion  to  them  of  the  molecules  of  the  metal,  and  the 
density  is  increased,  and  hence  the  permeability ;  but  for  very 
great  angular  velocities — ^that  iS|  for  great  magnetic  forces-^ 
tiie  adhesion  of  the  molecules  and  vortices  must  be  supposed  to 
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cease,  and  the  permeability  approximates  to  unity.  The  mag- 
netic  force  at  any  point  in  a  field  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
vortex  motion  at  that  pointy  and  the  magnetic  induction  is  the 
angular  momentum.  Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  is  due  to 
the  tension  set  up  along  a  vortex  line  by  the  polar  contraction  and 
equatorial  expansion  of  the  vortex  cells.  At  places  where  there 
iis  magnetic  polarity  or  free  magnetism  there  is  a  discontinuity 
in  the  angular  velocity  of  the  vortices  within  and  without  the 
iron.'  Self-induction  is  the  result  of  the  inertia  of  the  mole- 
cular vortices,  whereby  motion  set  up  in  them  cannot  be  gene- 
rated or  checked  instantaneously.  Mutual  induction,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  induction  currents,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  differences 
in  the  angular  velocity  of  adjacent  vortex  filaments  or  cells  causes 
a  displacement  of  the  electric  particles  or  idle  wheels.  Finally, 
electromotive  force  is  the  force  causing  displacement  of  the 
electric  particles,  and  electric  currents  consist  in  continuous  or 
periodic  movements  of  these  electric  particles.  Electric  cur- 
rents always  produce  magnetic  fields,  because  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  slip  between  the  particles  and  cells,  and,  there- 
fore, any  progressive  movement  of  the  first  sets  up  rotation  in 
the  second,  and  conversely  differential  rotations  or  spins  of  the 
cells  or  vortices  sets  up  displacement  of  the  electric  particles, 
causing  either  electric  strain  in  a  dielectric  or  electric  current 
in  a  conductor. 

§  4.  Ctampazlson  of  Theory  and  Experiment. — ^The  test  of 
any  physical  theory  is  its  power  to  predict  new  phenomena^ 
or  experimental  results.  The  theory  of  molecular  vortices 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  electro-magnetic  induction  must 
be  propagated  through  the  medium  with  a  finite  velocity, 
and  that  in  dielectrics  of  unit  permeability  the  velocity  of 
propagation  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  specific  induc- 
tive capacity.  In  the  dynamical  theory  of  light  it  is  shown  that 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  to  its  velocity  in  any 
given  transparent  medium  is  a  constant  quantity  for  each  de- 
finite wave  length,  and  is  called  the  index  of  refraction  of  that 
body  for  that  wave  length,  and  is  denoted  in  physical  optics  by 
the  symbol  fu  Hence,  the  velocity  of  light  of  definite  wave  lengtJi 
is  inversely  as  the  refractive  index  for  that  wave  length.  The 
refractive  index  for  veiy  long  wave  lengths  can  be  calculated 
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from  observed  values  of  ft  for  definite  rays,  and  hence  numbers 
obtained  representing  the  relative  velocity  of  these  imdulations 
in  various  transparent  bodies.  The  values  of  the  dielectric 
tarutasUSf  or  reciprocal  of  the  electric  elasticities,  of  various 
transparent  and  semi-transparent  bodies  have  also  been  deter- 
mined, and  it  has  been  found  that  for  a  large  group  of  bodies 
there  is  a  tolerably  close  agreement  between  the  values  of 
the  square  root  of  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  index  of 
refraction  ft^  for  very  long  waves,  as  shown  by  the  selection 
from  the  results  of  some  experimental  determinations  given 

in  Table  A. 

Tabus  A. 


{Dielectric  OoDBtant). 


Sulphur 3-84 

Oolophonium 2*56 

Ftoaffin 2*32 

Pore  Rubber 2-12 

Oil  of  Turpentine  2*21 

Petroleum 2*037 

Benaene 2*108 

Petroleum  Smrit  1*92 
Petroleum  Oil  ...2*07 

Ozokerite  2*13 

Tuxpentine    2*23 


VK 


(Refrac- 
tive Index). 


1*96 
1*69 
1-52 

1-46 

1-49 
1-43 
1-48 
1-38 
1^ 
1-46 
1-49 


2-04 
1-54 
1-54 

1-60 

1-46^ 

1-46 

1-48, 

1-38^ 

1*44 

1*44 

1-46 


} 


Authority. 


Boltzmann 

Schiller 

SQow 

J.  HopkinBon 


Reference^ 


^ogg,Ann,CLL, 
1874,  p.  482. 

Pogg,  Ann, 
OLIL,  p.  636. 

Pogg,  Ann, 

CLVL,  1876, 

p.  396. 

7VflMM.R0V.SoC 

1877, 1878  and 
I,  1881. 


i 


For  some  other  dielectrics,  such  as  glass  and  the  vegetable 
and  animal  oils,  the  agreement  is  not  by  any  means  so  close, 
but  for  gases,  as  determined  by  Boltzmann  (Pogg,  Ann,  CLL, 
1875,  p.  403),  there  is  a  fair  coincidence.     (See  Table  R) 


Tablb  B. 

K 

v^ 

M 

1-00059 

1-000295 

1-000294 

1-000946 

1-000473 

1-O0OM9 

1-000264 

1-000132 

1-000138 

1-000690 

1-000346 

1*00(340 

1-000994 

1-000497 

1-000603 

1-001312 

1-000666 

1*000678 

1-000944 

1*000472 

1*000443 

Gas. 


Mat 

Carbonic  add   .. 

Hydrogen 

<!arboniO  oxide.. 
l^itrouB  oxide  .. 

Olefiantgas  

Marsh  gas 


Tbe  gases  are  taken  at  0*0.  and  760  millimetres  pressure. 
Accordingly,  we  can  say  that,  for  a  large  group  of  dielectrics,  of 
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which  the  magnetio  permeabHitj^  k  unity,  aiid  henoe  the 
▼elocity  of  propagation  of  an  deotro-magnetic  impuke  propor- 
tionai  to  the  square  root  of  the  electiio  elasticity  or  to  the 
^reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of  the  dielectric  eonvtant^  we 
do  find  a  fair  agreement  between  these  numbers  and  the 
numbers  representing  the  refraetiYC  indices  or  the  relative 
▼elocities  of  propagation  of  vexy  long  waves  or  disturbances  in 
the  ethereal  medium  postulated  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  light.  The  imperfect  agreement  between  the  values  of 
refractive  index  for  long  wave  lengths  and  the  square  root  of 
the  dielectric  constant  for  some  other  bodies  shows  that  the 
theory  is  only  approximately  in  agreement  with  &ct,  and 
tiiat  the  results  obtained  by  the  methods  adopted  for  deter* 
mining  the  dielectric  constant  are  perhaps  impure,  and  do 
not  give  the  true  value  of  the  electric  elasticity.  When  we 
consider  that  the  displacements  which  constitute  the  light 
wave  motion  of  the  luminiferous  ether  are  changed  some 
billions  of  times  per  second,  it  is  seen  to  be  highly  prob- 
able that  measurements  of  the  specific  inductive  capa- 
city in  whidi  the  electric  stresses  are  only  reversed  tens  or 
hundreds  of  times  in  a  second  may  be  rendered  impure  or 
mixed  owing  to  the  presence  of  effects  due  to  an  imperfect 
electric  elasticity  introduced  by  the  superposition  of  electric 
conduction  or  of  electrolytic  transport  upon  the  true  or  elastio 
displacement  effect.  In  fact  those  bodies,  such  as  glass  and 
the  vegetable  oils,  which  exhibit  the  greatest  discrepancy  are 
those  in  which  the  chemical  composition  indicates  a  possibility 
6f  electrolysis.  There  may  be  an  electric  displacement,  in  such 
electrolysable  bodies  over  and  above  the  true  electrostatic 
displacement  which  is  engendered  by  a  molecular  change  in 
Hm  body,  which  change  results  in  actual  decomposition  when 
the  electric  force  reaches  a  certain  limit.  Put  broadly,  it 
may  amount  to  this,  that  the  true  electric  displaoement 
is  a  displacement  of  electricity  within  the  molecule,  but  that 
in  electrolysable  bodies  electric  stress  sets  up  a  strain  of 
the  molecule  itself  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  an  elastic 
strain,  and  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  stress,  but- 
that  beyond  these  limits  molecular  disruption  takes  place.. 
In  these  cases  the  displacement  measured  in  taking  the  spedfic 
inductive  capacity  is  the  true  or  dielectric  displacement  plu^ 
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adigphc^ment  due  to  stFain  of  the  molecule,  and  tbe  result 
would  1)0  to  make  E  appear  too  great,  and,  in  fftct,  for  glass 
and  certain  oils. the  values  in  Table_C  have  been  obtained, 
which  in  all  eases  are  such  that  ,JK  exceeds  the  yalue  of 
fi^,  or  the  re£ra4)tiTe  index,  for  very  long  waves  of  light.* 

Tabu  0. 


SabsittioQ. 


K 

^ 

9-896 

31 

6-72 

8-59 

6-96 

2^ 

8-46 

2-90 

4-78 

2-18 

3-02 

1-75 

316 

1-77 

3-07 

176 

A,  (approx.) 


GlasB,  extra  dense  flint 

„     light  flint 

If     crown    ....M 

9*         \rinVtf    •••••t*»**»*«> 

Castor  oil , 

Sperm  „  

Olive     „  

Neatsfootoil    


} 


1-5  to  1-6 

1-46 
1-46 
1-46 
1-45 


J.  Klemencio  (abstract  in  the  Jounud  of  the  Society  of  Tele^ 
graph  Engineers^  1886,  p.  108)  has  experimented  also  on  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  gases  and  vapours,  and  given  a 
table  in  which  he  compares  J^  with  /a  (refractive  index)  of 
these  same  bodies.  It  is  seen  that  the  agreement  of  «/x  ftud  lu 
is  very  close  for  the  simple  gases,  but  that  a  marked  difference 
exists  in  the  case  of  more  complicated  molecules. 


Get. 

Vk 

Boltzman. 

V2 

Klemeocie. 

Befractive 
index. 

Air..............  .., 

1<X)0296 
1-000138 
1-000473 
1-000345 
1-000497 
1-000656 
1-000472 

1-000293 

1-000138 

1O00498 

1-000347 

1-000579 

1-000729 

1-000476 

1-001450 

1-00477 

1-00372 

1-00776 

1-007/3 

1-000293 

1H)00139 

Carbonic  add  

1-000454 

Oarbonto  oxide 

1O00335 

Olefiantgas 

1-000516 
1-000720 

ICanh  gu 

1-000442 

Oirbonic  bimilphide 

Snlphvtroua  aoid  ..••.. • 

1-001478 
1-000703 

Ether    

1-00154 

Ethyl  chloride 

1-001174 

Ethvl  bromide 

1-00122 

The  apectfio  inductive  capacity  of  a  yacuum  ia  taken  as  unity,  and  Bolts* 
nuui'a  values  are  given  for  oompariaon. 

*  iS^  Dr.  J.  Hopkinaon,  PhSU  Tram.  Itajf,  Soo.,  YoL  CLX^H.,  1881, 
p.  372. 
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§  5.  YaloeitF  of  Ftopagatioii  of  aa  Electro-Magnetie  Disturb- 
ance.— ^There  is  another  line  of  experimental  inquiiy  which 
leads  to  an  impoH;ant  relation  between  electric  and  optic  pheno- 
mena. This  is  the  comparison  of  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic measurements.  If  two  very  small  spheres  are  electro- 
statically charged  and  placed  with  their  centres  at  a  unit  of  dis- 
tance apart,  the  stress  between  them  may  be  mechanically 
measured.  If  the  conductors  are  equally  charged  with  opposite 
kinds  of  electricity,  and  the  stress  when  at  a  unit  of  distance 
in  air  is  one  unit,  the  electric  quantities  are  said  to  be  unit 
electrostatic  quantities.  Ksuch  unit  quantities  are  discharged 
through  a  conductor  at  the  rate  of  one  discharge  per  second, 
the  resulting  flow  or  current  is  called  an  electrostatic  unit  oi 
current. 

In  the  above  definition  we  suppose  the  dielectric  to  be  a 
yacuum  or  some  substance  such  as  air,  of  which  the  dielectric 
constant  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  imity.  If  q  and  q^  be 
two  quantities  measured  electrostatically,  and  then  be  placed 
on  small  conductors  separated  by  a  distuice  r  in  a  dielectric  of 
constant  K,  the  dynamical  force  between  them  will  ^  nu- 
merically equal  to  ^^l  and  if  q='q\  then  the  force  is  -^-w. 

Hence,  if  r  is  always  taken  equal  to  unity,  the  real  quantity  of 
electricity  producing  by  its  action  on  another  equal  quantity  a 
unit  of  force  will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  K  when  the  experi- 
ment is  performed  in  various  dielectrics.  In  other  words,  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  the  electrostatic  imit  of  quantity,  and 
therefore  also  of  current,  will  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium  in  which  the  charges 
exist.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  a  unit  of  current  may  be 
defined,  and  this  depends  on  the  definition  of  a  wiit  magnetic 
pole.  If  two  magnetic  poles  of  equal  strength,  m,  are  placed  at 
A  distance,  r,  apart  in  a  magnetic  medium  of  permeability  ft,  the 

stress  or  force  between  them  will  be  numerically  equal  to        > 

in  which  expression  it  is  seen  that  m  and  /a  appear  as  quantities 
analogous  to  q  and  K  in  the  electrostatic  analogue.  Hence,  when 
r  is  unity,  we  see  that  to  produce  a  imit  stress  between  the 
poles  m  the  pole  strength  must  vary  as  the  square  root  of  fi,  or 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  unit  magnetic  pole  varies  directly 
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fa  ihe  square  root  of  the  magnetic  inductiye  capacity  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  experiment  is  performed,  the  absolute 
unit  magnetic  pole  being  defined  as  a  pole  which  at  a  unit  of 
distance  acts  on  another  like  pole  with  a  unit  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  medium,  assumed  to  be  vacuum,  or  some  standard 
substance  of  unit  permeability. 

Since  an  electric  current  produces  a  magnetic  force,  it  may  be 
defined  as  to  magnitude  by  agreeing  that  the  unit  of  current  is 
to  be  one  which,  when  flowing  in  a  circular  circuit  of  unit  radius, 
acts  for  every  unit  of  length  of  that  circuit  with  a  unit  of  force 
on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  that  circle. 
The  magnitude  of  the  force  on  the  magnetic  pole  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  pole  and  the  strength  of 
the  current.  Hence,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  pole  is  varied 
the  magnitude  of  the  unit  of  current  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  strength  of  magnetic  pole  which  is  taken  as 
the  unit  pole.  When  the  medium  is  varied,  the  magnitude  of 
the  unit  magnetic  pole,  or  of  the  pole  which  fulfils  the  condi- 
tion of  acting  on  another  equal  pole  at  a  unit  of  distance  with 
a  unit  of  force,  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  perme- 
ability of  the  medium.  It  foUows,  then,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  electro-magnetic  unit  of  current  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made. 

We  have,  then,  that  the  electrostatic  unit  of  current  is  a 
quantity  which  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  electro- 
Atatic  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium,  or  as  J^  and  the 
electro-magnetic  unit  of  current  is  another  unit  of  current 
which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  magnetic  induc- 
tive capacity  of  the  medium,  or  as  JJi  The  electrostatic  unit 
of  current  represents  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  electricity 
per  second  than  the  electro-magnetic — ^in  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  electro-magnetic 
<;urrent»  based  on  the  definition  of  a  unit  magnetic  pole,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  unit  electrostatic  current,  based  on  the 
definition  of  a  unit  of  electrostatic  quantity,  is  an  integer 
number,  and  a  large  one.  This  ratio  of  the  two  units  of 
current  varies  when  the  fundamental  inductive  capacities  of 
the  medium  is  changed,  but  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  electro- 
magnetic to  electrostatic  unit  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
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root  of  the  product  of  E  and  fu  If  C«|  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
eleetro-magnetio  unit  of  current,  and  C«  is  that  of  the  electro- 
static unit  for  the  standard  dielectrioi  in  which  E«  1  and  ft"  1» 

then,  when  the  dielectric  is  changed,  -?  is  changed  in  the  ratio 

^f 

of  1  :  JK  /A.  Let  Rmm  denote  the  value  of  tha  ratio  for 
vacuum  or  for  a  standard  dieleotric,  of  which  E«  1  and  fi-  Ir 
and  Bm  denote  its  value  for  any  other  medium  of  which  th» 
dielectric  constant  is  E  and  the  magnetic  constant  /^  then 


We  have  next  to  consider  what  is  the  physical  meaning  of  thia 
raHo  of  the  electro-magnetic  and  electrostatic  units. 

The  degree  in  which  one  quantity  is  greater  or  less  than 
another,  or  to  put  it  more  precisely,  that  amount  of  stretching 
or  squeering  which  must  be  applied  to  the  latter  in  order  to 
produce  the  former,  is  called  the  rcOio  of  the  two  quantities.* 
The  ratio  of  two  physical  quantities  is  therefore  the  expres- 
sion of  the  operation  which  must  be  performed  on  the  one  to 
make  it  the  physical  equivalent  of  the  other.  What  operation 
must  be  performed  on  an  electrostatically  measured  unit  of 
electricity  to  make  it  the  equivalent  in  every  way  of  an  electro- 
magnetically  measured  unit  of  electricity  t  The  reply  is,  it 
must  be  set  in  motion  with  a  definite  velocity.  The  electaio 
cturent  produces  a  magnetic  field.  The  electro-magnetic  mea- 
sure of  current  is  obtained  by  defining  the  field  by  stating  its 
dynamical  effect  on  a  defined  magnetic  pole,  and  the  unit  of 
electric  quantity  measured  electro-magneticaUy  is  the  quantity 
conveyed  by  the  unit  current  so  measured  in  a  unit  of  time. 
If  we  imagine  a  circular  or  other  conductor  conveying  a  unit 
(electro-magnetic)  current  to  have  stretched  alongside  of  it 
another  closely  adjacent  conductor  of  like  form,  each  unit  of 
length  of  which  is  charged  electrostatically  with  a  unit  (electro- 
itatic)  of  electric  qiiantity,  we  might  submit  the  following 
question : — The  current  flowing  in  the  first-named  conductor 
transmits  a  unit  (electro-magnetic)  quantity  of  electricity  across 
each  section  of  it  per  unit  of  time:  with  what  velocity  must  tho 

*  W.  K.  Clifford,  The  Common  Seme  cf  AeSxaet  Soiencee,  p.  99. 
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electridty  in  the  Beoond  oondactor  be  set  flowing  in  <xrder  thiii 
there  may  be  an  equalily  in  the  qnantities  flowing  past  any 
aeetionB  in  each  of  the  oonduotora,  as  evidenced  by  equality  in 
the  magnetic  fields  produced  by  the  first-named  current  and 
the  moving  electric  charget  This  velocity  is  evidently  a  concrete 
velocity,  which  depends  on  the  vexy  nature  of  the  qualities  cl 
the  medium  which  determine  magnetic  and  electrostatic  attoM^ 
tion,  and  this  velocily  may  be  called  the  ratio  of  the  magnitudf 
of  the  electro>magnetic  to  the  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity.  This 
velocity  is  evidently  one  which  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  mediimiy  and  not  by  the  particular  units  of  length,  time^ 
and  mass  selected  fat  use  in  the  measurements.  Thib  com^ 
paiison  assumes  that  a  moving  electrostatic  chaige  is  in  efiect 
the  equivalent  of  an  electric  current.  This  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment  by  I^f.  Rowland.*  A  rigid  gilt  ebonite 
disc  was  fixed  to  an  axis,  and  could  be  rotated  between  two 
gilt  glass  discs.  One  member  of  a  very  delicate  astatic  system 
of  magnetic  needles  was  placed  near  the  disc  and  shielded  from 
olectrostatic  disturbance.  On  charging  the  gilt  ebonite  disc 
and  setting  it  in  rapid  rotation  it  was  found  to  affect  the 
magnetic  needle  whilst  rotating  just  as  a  current  of  electricity 
would  have  done  if  flowing  in  a  circular  conductor  coinciding 
in  form  with  the  periphexy  of  the  disc.  Since  1876  Prof.  Row- 
land has  again  in  the  United  States  repeated  the  experiment 
and  confirmed  the  general  result.  There  is,  therefore,  expe- 
rimental foundation  for  the  view  that  a  static  charge  of  elec- 
tricity conveyed  on  a  moving  b6dy  creates  a  magnetic  field 
vfhiUt  it  is  in  movement.  This  kind  of  electric  current,  in 
which  a  static  charge  is  bodily  moved  on  a  conductor,  is  called 
a  convection  current  The  experiment  of  comparing  the  magni- 
tudes of  an  electrostatic  and  an  electro-magnetic  unit  of  elec- 
tric quantity  as  above  defined  was  first  made  by  Profs.  Weber 
and  EohlrauBch,  and  the  value  of  that  ratio  for  a  medium  such 
as  air,  in  which  approximately  we  have  E  and  fi  both  equal  to 
unity,  gave  as  a  result  a  velocity  vexy  nearly  identical  with  the 
velocity  of  light.     Since  that  time  vexy  many  experimentalists 


*  Sm  PhO.  Moff.,  1876,  VoL  IL,  Fifth  Beries,  p.  233 :  Dr.  Helmholti, 
On  the  Electro-Magnetie  Action  of  Eleetrio  (knveetion.  These  experiments 
of  Prof.  Rowland  were  carried  out  at  Beriin. 
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have  determined  the  value  of  this  ratio,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
symbol  '^v."  Altogether  about  a  dozen  observers  have  deter 
mined  it,  with  the  results  set  out  in  the  Table  on  the  next  page. 

The  best  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  is  that  made 
by  Prof.  Newoomb,  at  Washington,  in  1882.  The  method 
employed  was  the  revolving  mirror  method  of  Foucault,  the 
distance  between  the  revolving  and  fixed  mirror  being  in  one 
portion  of  the  experiments  2,550  metres,  and  in  the  other 
portion  3,720  metres.  The  resulting  velooily  of  light  in  vacua 
IS  2*99860  X  10^0  centimetres  per  second. 

The  following  other  results  are  abstracted  from  Prof.  Everett'a 
book,  "  Units  and  Physical  Constants,"  2nd  edition : — 

^.  Yelocitv  in  centimetre* 

^^'^•«--  peraeoond. 

Hiohelson,  at  Naval  Academy,  1879 .«.....«..«  2*99910  x  IQ^ 

HiohelBon,  at  Cleveland,  1882  2-99853  xlO>* 

Newoomb,  at  Washington,  1882  (beat  Fesults)  ...  2-99860  x  l(P» 

Newcomb  (other  Fesulta)  .^....^ 2*99810  xlO»» 

Foucault,  at  Paris,  1862    2*98000x10^ 

CJomu,  at  Paris,  1874.. ^ 2'98500xl0» 

Ctemu,  at  Paris,  1878 3*004     x  10^ 

liMt  result  discussed  by  Listing  ^  2-9999  xlO^ 

Toungand  Forbes,  1880-81  3*01382  xlO>* 

Earlier  observations  gave  as  follows : — 

Boomer's  method,  by  Jupiter's  satellites 3*000     x  10^ 

Bradley's  method,  by  stellar  aberration  2*977     x  lO'* 

Fizeau  ., 3*142     xlO" 

The  general  result  of  the  best  determinations  is  that  the 
velocity  of  light  is  very  close  to  3-000  x  10^^  centimetres  per 
second,  or  nearly  one  thousand  million /ee^  per  second. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  following  facts: — ^The  velocity  of 
light  of  definite  wave  length  in  any  medium  Y.^  is  connected 
with  the  velocity  Y,  of  the  same  ray  in  vacuo  by  an  equation— 

V  -^» 
»•» f 

A* 
where  fi  is  the  refractive  index  of  that  medium  for  the  par-^ 
ticular  wave  length  considered,  and  also  that  the  velocity  Yy  is^ 
very  nearly  3  x  10^^  centimetres  per  second.    Also  we  find  that 
the  ratio  of  the  electro-magnetic  to  the  electrostatic  tmit  of 
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-electric  quantity  or  current  in  any  dielectric  and  magnetic 
medium  R^;  is  connected  with  thjB  same  ratio  measured  in  yacuo 
Jt;  by  an  equation— 

where  K  is  the  dielectric  constant  and  ft  the  magnetic  per- 
meability.* .  Experiment  has  also  indicated  that  within  narrow 
limits,  taking  best  results,  B,  and  V^  have  the  same  value, 
niimely,  3  x  10^^  centimetres  per  second,  and  that  ^K  has  the 
Jtame  value  as  fi  (refractive  index)  for  media,  for  which  ju  (per- 
meability) has  the  value  unity.  We  are  led,  therefore^  to  infer 
that  this  close  relationship  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but 
that  it  indicates  a  very  intimate  connection  between  electricilQr 
jand  lights  and  that  the  hypothesis  that  light  is  a  disturbance 
propagated  through  an  elastic  medium  may  be  supplemented 
with  some  considerable  show  of  reason  by  the  hypothesis  that 
«lectro-magnetic  phenomena  are  the  result  of  actions  taking 
place  in  identically  the  tame  medium  or  ether.  There  are  no 
transparent  media  for  which  the  magnetic  permeability  differs 
by  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  from  unity,  and  hence  the 
Approximate  identity  of  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  the  units 
compared  in  air  with  the  value  of  the  velodty  of  light  waves  of 
very  long  wave  length ;  and  the  approximate  identity  for  true 
dielectrics  of  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  and  of  the  square 
root  of  the  dielectric  constant  furnishes  a  test  of  the  proba-r 
bility  of  the  truth  of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 
Maxwell's  mathematical  method  of  arriving  at  tliis  theory 
consisted  in  forming  certain  equations  expressing  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  vector  potential^  and  noticing  that  these  equations 
were  mathematically  of  the  same  form  as  those  which  determine 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a  disturbance  through  an  elastic 
medium.  The  physical  meaning  of  this  term,  vector  potential, 
may  be  arrived  at  as  follows : — 

Suppose  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  set  off  marching  down  a 
street,  the  ranks  being  well  spaced  out.    At  any  place  in  the 

•  It  IB  unfortunate  that  uiAge  has  conaecrated  the  same  Qreek  letter  /r 
for  refraotivily  in  optics  and  magnetio  inductivity  in  electro-magnetloB.  I9 
come  reBpects  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  electro-optics  if  these  quantities 
were  differently  Bymbolised. 
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street  let  two  lines  be  drawn  aoroes  the  street  parallel  to 
each  other  and  a  few  yards  apart.  Let  two  observers  take 
note  of  how  many  soldiers  cross  each  line.  At  any  instant 
the  total  number  of  soldiers  which  are  contained  between  the 
two  lines  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  numbers  which 
have  crossed  each  line  respectively.  However  irregular  the 
movement  may  be,  the  total  number  of  soldiers  at  any  instant 
In  the  area  or  the  product  of  the  area,  and  the  ntunber  of 
soldiers  per  unit  of  area  within  the  boundary,  will  be  equal  to  the 
number  obtained  by  reckoning  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  soldiers 
which  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  time  crossed  the  whole 
boundary  line,  calling  those  numbers  positive  when  soldiers 
have  stepped  iiUo  the  area  and  n^oHve  when  they  have  stepped 


ou$  of  iti  We  have  here  a  simple  example  of  the  way  in  which 
a  line  inUgnU  toslj  be  the  equivalent  of  a  turface  integral.  If 
the  area  be  irregular  in  shape  and  contain  A  square  yards,  and 
if  the  perimeter  be  I  linear  yards,  then  if  n^  n^,  ^.,  are  the 
nimiber  of  men  which  have  stepped  across  each  yard  length 
of  the  boundary,  and  if  N^  Nj,  ^.,  are  the  number  of  men 
in  respective  square  yards  within  the  area  at  any  instant^  then 
Nj  +  Nj+dca,  to  A  terms  or  2  N  is  called  a  surface  integral 
and  will  be  equal  to  ni+n^  +  ^c,  to  I  terms,  which  is  a  line 
integral,  provided  that  each  n  is  reckoned  positive  when  men 
step  in,  and  negative  when  men  step  out  of  the  area  over  each 
yard  of  the  boundary.  The  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  stepping 
over  the  boundary  all  the  way  round  the  area  is  equal  to  the 
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som  of  the  men  per  square  yard  all  over  the  area.  We  have 
here  giyen  an  illustration  of  an  important  proposition  on 
mathematical  physics,  viz.,  that  a  surface  integral,  or  the  sum- 
mation of  a  certain  quantity  over  an  area,  can  be  replaced  by 
a  line  integral,  or  the  summation  of  another  related  quantity 
all  al(mg  the  boundary  line  of  that  area.  We  proceed  to  illus- 
trate it  from  an  electrical  point  of  Tiew. 

Let  C  (Fig.  4)  be  the  circular  crossHsection  of  an  infinite 
straight  wire  conveying  a  current  C.  Bound  C  describe  a 
circle  of  radius  r.    The  magnetic  force  at  |>  is  known  to  be 

2  0 
equal  to  —  tmits,  and  is  directed  along  the  ciroumlerenoe 

of  the  circle ;  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  along  the 


Fio.  6. 

2  C 
dotted  line  is  equal  to  —  x  2  v  r^i  ir  C,  and  the  surface 
r 

integral  of  the  current  through  the  area  enclosed  by  the  dotted 

circle  is  C.     Hence  we  have  generally  that  the  line  integral  of 

the  magnetic  force  is  equal  to  4  v  times  the  surface  integral  of 

the^  current.     This  proposition  is  generally  true,  and  it  is  easy 

to  show  that  if  A  be  any  area  {see  Fig.  5)  traversed  normally  by 

a  current,  such  that  the  current  density  is  ft  over  any  element 

of  area  c^<,  then  the  integral  of  itcf  «  all  over  the  area,  or  iudsy 

is  equal  to  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  taken  along^ 
the  boundary  line.  The  mathematical  operation  of  taking  a 
line  integral  has  been  called  by  Maxwell  curling^  and  we  express 
the  above  proposition  by  saying  that  4  v  times  the  total  current 
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through  the  area  is  equal  to  the  cvrl  of  the  magnetic  force 
round  itw  On  the  theory  that  lines  of  magnetic  force  do  not 
spring  suddenly  into  existence  in  a  field,  but  are  propagated 
onwards  from  point  to  point  in  the  field,  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  just  as  the  current  is  the  curl  of  the  magnetic  force  so  the 
magnetic  force  is  the  curl  of  another  quantity  called  the  vector 
poteiUtdL 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  6)  be  a  portion  of  a  straight  conductor  in  which 
a  current  can  be  started.  Let  xaf^  py'  he  two  lines  drawn  a 
unit  of  distance  apart^  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  conductor.  These  lines  bound  a  strip  of  plane  space 
taken  in  the  plane  of  the  current.  Draw  any  two  transverse 
lines  ab^edf  parallel  to  the  conductor  and  separated  by  asmall 


'  imi 


Fto.  6w 

distance.  We  know  that  when  a  current  is  started  in  the  con- 
ductor the  lines  of  magnetic  force  F  will  be  circles  formed  round 
A  B  as  axis,  and  having  their  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  %  ol^  y  }f.  Let  us  now  assume  that  if  a  current  is 
suddenly  started  in  the  conductor  A  B  the  magnetic  force  is 
propagated  outwards  from  the  conductor  with  a  finite  velocity 
tf.  In  other  words,  each  circular  line  of  force  must  be  con- 
sidered to  expand  outwards  like  a  circular  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  water.  When  once  the  field  has  arrived  everywhere  at  its 
normal  value  the  magnetic  force  at  a  distance  r  from  the  wire 

2  C 

is  — '  where  0  is  the  value  of  the  current^  and  we  shall  sup- 
pose, as  usual,  that  the  magnetic  field  is  indicated  as  to  value 
by  the  density  of  the  lines  of  force,  or  that  the  number  per 

aa2 
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square  centimetre  traversmg  normally  the  plane  xaf^yf^  ib  aib 
any  point  proportional  or  nxunerically  equal  to  the  magnetao 
force  at  that  point  If>  then,  we  neglect  for  the  moment  all 
effect  of  self-induction,  and  suppose  the  current  in  the  wire  t6 
rise  up  instantaneously  to  its  full  value,  we  may  yet  regaid  the 
circular  lines  of  force  as  expanding  outwards  with  a  certain 
velocity  of  enlargement,  and  attaining  or  taking  up  their  final 
positions  after  a  short  interval  of  time.  If  we  repiesent  the 
intersections  of  these  rings  of  force  on  the  plane  of  XTfy^fhj 
dots,  these  dots  will  march  forward  like  the  soldiers  in  the  pre- 
vious illustration.  The  total  number  of  lines  of  force  which  ttt 
any  instant  are  found  traversing  the  area  a  &  (^  e  are  equal  numert- 
cally  to  the  difference  in  the  number  between  those  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch  have  intersected  or  out  through  the 
line  a  b  and  those  which  have  cut  through  cdL  In  other  words, 
the  surface  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  over  abed  may  be 
represented  by,  or  is  equal  to,  the  line  integral  round  abed 
of  a  certain  quantity  called  the  vector  potential^  which,  physi- 
cally interpreted,  is  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force  whicli 
have  cut  through  a  unit  element  of  the  boundary  in  the  process 
of  expansion  or  propagation  outwards.  This  term  vector  poten- 
tial is  justified  as  follows : — If  F  be  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  per  imit  of  length  of  a  6  which  have  cut  through  a  h 
from  the  instant  of  beginning  the  current,  and  if  the  small 
distance  5  c^  is  called  hx^  the  length  x  b  being  called  x^  then  by 
Taylor's  theorem  (Diff.   Gale),  the  number  which  have  cut 

through  unit  of  length  of  cd  is  F-  >-->  3«,  and  hence  the 

dx 

d  F 
difference  between  F  and  this  last  quantity  is  ->-  Sx,  and  this 

dx 

last  when  multiplied  by  Sp,  which  we  may  take  for  the  length 

d  F 
of  a  6  or  c  c^— that  is  -j—  SxSy — ^is  the  total  number  of  lines  of 
dx 

force  included  in  the  area  ab  ed.  If .  we  call  the  inductioii 
through  this  area  B — ^that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  per  square  centimetre  is  B— it  follows  that  the  number 
through  abed  IB  BBxSi^,     Hence,  equating  the  two  values 

we  have  ^L.SxSjfBBxBy, 

d  X 

dx 
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Hepoe^  the  mean  magnetio  foroe  over  the  small  area  is  numeri- 
eaUj  equal  to  the  space  variation  of  a  certain  quantity  F.  In 
electrostatics  the  electric  force  X  at  any  point  in  the  electric 
field  is  the  space  variation  of  a  certain  quantity  Y,  called  the 
electrostatic  or  scalar  potential — that  is  to  say, 

and  accordingly  by  analogy  that  quantity  F  whose  space  varia- 
tion gives  the  magnetic  force  under  the  circumstances  considered 
above  is  called  the  vector  jpotetUialof  the  current.  From  Ampere's 
investigations  it  is  known  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
element  of  a  current  0  of  length  8<  at  a  distance  r  fron^  this 

element  has  the  value  --^,  and  is  along  a  line  at  right  angles 

.      ,                ..•*««                   ...    CS« 
to  the  plane  oontaming  0  9  and  r.    The  space  variation  of 

is  --J- ;  hence  the  vector  potential  of  an  element  of  current  at 

any  point  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  that  element  divided 

by  its  distance  from  that  point. 

In  electrostatic  phenomena  we  obtain  the  static  potential  at 

any  point  due  to  any  charge  Q  by  taking  each  element  2  of  the 

charge,  and  dividing  the  magnitude  of  this  element  of  charge 

by  its  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  potential  is  required, 

a 
and  taking  the  sum  2  ~  of  all  such  quotients.    In  electrostatics 

the  potential  at  a  point  is  a  Bcalar  or  directionless  quantity, 
and  the  summation  is  merely  an  algebraic  sum ;  but  in  dealing 

with  currents  the  quotients  — i  are  vectors,  or  directed  quan- 

r 

titles,  and  have  to  be  added  together  according  to  the  laws 
for  the  addition  of  vector  quantities  just  as  forces  and  velocities 
are  added.  Hence  the  potential  of  a  current  at  any  point  is  a 
vector  or  directed  quantity.  The  lines  of  vector  potential  of 
a  straight  current  axe  lines  described  in  space  parallel  to  the 
current^  and  the  lines  of  vector  potential  of  a  circular  current 
are  circles  described  on  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  cur- 
rent. Betuming  to  the  simple  case  of  a  straight  current,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  unit  of  length  is  described  somewhere  parallel 
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to  the  current^  and  that  on  starting  the  current  suddenly  cir- 
cular lines  of  magnetic  force  are  propagated  outwards  with  a 
velocity  Y;  these  lines  will,  as  tiiey  expand,  cut  perpendicularly 
through  the  element  of  length  just  as  the  expanding  ripples  on 
water  due  to  a  stone  dropped  into  it  would  **cut  through"  a 
stick  held  perpendicularly  in  the  water  a  little  way  from  the 
place  where  the  ''splash"  was  made.  Suppose  that  after  N  lines 
of  force  have  cut  through  the  element  of  length  this  little  line 
is  made  to  move  forward  parallel  to  itself,  so  that  there  is  no  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  niunber  of  lines  of  force  which  afterwards  cut 
through  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  move  with  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  expanding  rings  of  force.  But  the  numher 
expressing  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  have  cut  through 
the  element  of  length  already  is  the  value  of  the  vector  poten- 
tial at  that  point  where  the  element  is  at  that  instant ;  hence 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  vector  potentials  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance.  Maxwell's 
general  mathematical  method  of  investigating  the  propagation 
of  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  consisted  in  forming  equa- 
tions expressing  the  change  of  the  value  of  the  vector  potential 
of  a  current  or  system  of  currents  at  any  point  in  the  field,  and 
deducing  equations  which  mathematically  are  of  .the  same  type 
as  those  which  express  the  propagation  of  a  disturbance  through 
an  elastic  solid  or  fluid,  and  his  result  was  that  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  the  vector  potential  through  a  medium  of  eleo- 

trostatic  and  magnetic  inductivities  E  and  /a  was  equal  to         , 

orto(Kfi)-». 

The  complete  proof  of  the  above  proposition  as  given  by 
Maxwell  in  all  its  generality  reqtdres  some  elaborate  analysia^ 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  simple  illustration  by  treating  a 
reduced  case,  and  which  will  exhibit  the  principles  of  the  more 
complete  problem. 

Let  an  infinite  straight  conductor  be  supposed  situated  in  a 
dielectric  medium  of  specific  inductive  capacity  (electrostatic 
inductivity)  E  and  of  permeability  (magnetic  inductivity)  /ul 
We  proceed  to  investigate  the  velocity  of  lateral  propagation  of 
electro-magnetic  induction  on  the  supposition  that  if  a  current 
is  instantaneously  started  at  its  full  value  in  the  conductor, 
supposing  this  possible,  the  magnetic  force  travels  outwards 
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laterally  from  the  conductor  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity  v. 
This  amounts  to  the  supposition  that  the  circular  lines  of  mag« 
netio  force  surrounding  the  conductor  sweU  out  or  expand 
outwards  from  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  so  that  the  radius 
of  any  determinate  circular  line  of  force  increases  or  grows  with 
ft  velocity  v.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  magnetic 
foroe  at  any  point  in  the  field  at  any  instant  is  defined  by  the 
density  or  concentration  of  the  lines  of  force — ^that  is,  by  the 
number  passing  normally  through  a  unit  of  area.  If  we  com- 
plicate the  problem  by  supposing  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  conductor  to  gradually  increase,  then  the  concentration  of 
the  lines  at  any  point  must  be  supposed  to  increase  gradually, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  of  concentration — ^that  is,  of  the  force — 


Fio.  7. 

is  a  different  thing  from  the  rate  of  outward  movement  of  the 
lines  of  force. 

We  might  in  imagination  suppose  each  line  of  force  to  be 
labelled  so  as  to  recognise  it  All  the  lines  travel  outward 
from  the  conductor  at  the  same  rate,  but  some  go  out  farther 
than  others.  The  first  ones  shed  off  expand  out  to  reach  posi- 
tions in  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  field,  and  the  succeed- 
ing ones  reach  intermediate  positions,  and  as  the  current 
strength  grows  up  fresh  arrivals  or  deliveries  of  lines  of  force 
happen  which  pack  the  space  fuller,  and  increase  the  concen- 
tration at  all  points  of  the  field,  at  a  rate  depending  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  current. 

Let  0  G  (Fig.  7)  be  a  portion  of  the  straight  conductor.  In 
the  plane  of  0  C  take  any  little  rectangular  area  ahedj  with 
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side  a  e  equal  to  unit  of  length,  and* side  a  b  equal  to  Bx^Bse 
being  a  very  small  quantity  compared  with  the  distance  between 
00  and  ac — ^that  is,  let  the  distance  Oe^^z  and  Od^x-i'Szt 
and  let  the  distance  Sx  be  the  distance  by  which  the  radiua 
of  any  circular  line  of  force  of  the  conductor  0  0  inoreases 
in  a  small  time  S  t  At  any  instant  the  number  of  lines 
of  fprce  which  pass  normally  through  the  small  area  abed 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  number  which  have 
^*cut"  across  ac  and  those  which  have  cut  across  bd  in 
consequence  of  our  supposition  as  to  the  outward  growth  or 
expansion  of  the  circular  lines  of  force.  Let  F  be  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  force  due  to  the  current  in  0  0  which  have 
from  the  beginning  of  the  current  flow  <<cut  across"  ae^  then, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  number 
which  have  cut  across  bd  Ib  represented  by  the   quantity 

d  "P 
F -~  S  X,  and  the  number  existing  in,  or  perforating  through, 

dx 

dV 
the  area  abed  is  the  difference  between  F  and  F-.^-.  Sx,  or 

ax 

d  Ti* 

equal  to  %—  B  x>    Let  B  stand  for  the  induction  through  unit 
dx 

of  area  of  the  rectangle  abed^  or  to  the  number  of  lines  of 

force  per  unit  of  area,  then  the  total  number  of  lines  of  force 

through  abed  ia  represented  also  by  B  8 a^  since  the  area  of 

abed  is  Bx  square  units,  ae^^bd  being  unity. 

Henwj,  ll-B (1) 

ax 

or  the  induction  is  represented  by  the  space  rate  of  change  of 
the  vector  potential  of  the  current  at  that  point  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  X,  In  this  case  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vector 
potential  signifies  the  number  ol  lines  of  force  which  have  from 
the  beginning  of  the  epoch  cut  through  imit  length  taken 
parallel  to  the  current.  Again,  since  by  supposition  each  line 
of  force  moves  outwards  parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance 

8  a;  in  a  time  S  £,  --  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  v  of  the 
o  t 

electro-magnetic  disturbance  or  of  the  vector  potentiaL    The 

rate  of  "  cutting  across "  a  e  at  any  instant  is  represented  by 
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-— ;  hence  the  number  of  Imes  of  force  added  to  the  area  in  a 
dt 

d  F 

time  B  t  must  be  _-.  8  ^  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  accu- 
dt 

mulation  of  the  lines  ia  ab  cd  ia  the  same  time  in  the  area 

abed. 

If  in  a  small  time  interval  the  rate  of  cutting  across  a  c  is 

—-J  then  the  rate  at  which  <*  cutting  "  is  taking  place  across  a 

length  bd^  removed  by  a  distance  Sx^  is 

dl^±/dF\^ 
dt     dx\dt/ 

and  the  rate  at  which  acciunulation  of  lines  in  induction  is  going 
on  in  the  area  is 

dx\dij 

Hence,  since  B  is  the  induction  per  unit  of  area  and  the  area  of 
abed  is  8x  square  units,  the  rate  of  increase  of  induction 
through  abed  is 

Accordingly  we  have 

or  since  8  a;  is  constant, 

dt^     dx\dt/* 

d  /dFX  dt 

"     dt\dt)dx 

dBdx_  _cPF  dt, 
^^'  dx  dt^"  dt^  dx* 

d  v 

but  _.  a  i;«  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  impulse.     Hence^ 
dt 

(PF 

--^ <« 

ix 
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JTCT 

or,  generally,  since  B  »_ ,  we  have 

88  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  electro-magnetic  induction. 

This  equation,  which  is  a  reduced  case  of  the  general  one,  is  of 

the  same  l^pe  as  that  obtained  in  the  theory  of  sound  for  the 

propagation  of  an  impulse  along  a  tube  or  canal.    In  the  case  of 

sound  the  symbol  F  would  be  the  velocity  potential.*    In  the 

electro-magnetic  problem  the  F  is  the  vector  potential.  It  might 

perhaps  be  more  expressively  called  the  induction  potewtiaL 

d  F 
The  rate  of  cutting,  or  the  value  of  --— ,  also  expresses  the 

at 

electromotive  force  acting  along  the  unit  of  length  ac  in  the 

dielectric.    On  Maxwell's  hypothesis  this  electromotive  force  in 

the  dielectric  acting  parallel  to  the  current  in  the  conductor 

produces  a  displacement  in  the  dielectric,  such  that  if  E  is  the 

electromotive  force  we  have  as  above 

dt  K 

where  D  is  the  displacement  through  unit  of  area  ;  hence, 

d^¥     ^if  dJ>  ... 

dJ"K    It' ^*^ 

and  — ^  is  the  rate  of  displacement  or  the  displacement  current 
dt 

flowing  through  imit  of  area  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  cur- 
rent in  0  0  at  the  point  considered.     Let  this  displacement 

— .  /fl  TT         4^  4r  4£ 

cturent  be  denoted  by  u.    We  have  then  that  ■-—  »         ,  K 

being  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium. 

Consider  now  a  small  parallelopipedon  (Fig.  8)  or  solid  rect- 
angle described  in  the  dielectric,  of  which  the  sides  are  respec- 
tively ae—1,  cd'^BXy  ccSy. 

The  effect  of  the  cutting  across  of  this  solid  rectangle  by 
expanding  lines  of  induction  will  be  to  generate  in  it  a  displace- 
ment current  such  that  the  total  displacement  current  parallel 
toacsjidihronghcdfewILheudxdy.  By  a  previous  theorem 

*  See  Beflftntii  Sydromeehanicij  p.  261  (Third  Edition). 
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the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  ronnd  any  line  is  equal  to 
4ir  times  the  surface  integral  of  the  current  through  the  area 
bounded  by  that  line,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  magnetic  force 
be  produced  by  that  current^  or  whether  it  is  a  current  produced 
by  a  certain  changing  magnetic  force.  Apply  the  theorem  to 
the  smaU  rectangle  bounded  by  the  lines  e  efd.  The  sur&ce  in- 
t^;ral  of  the  current  through  eefd  is  udxdy.   The  magnetic 

B 

force  along  c«  is  —,  where  B  is  the  induction  at  e  and  /i  is  the 

magnetic  permeability  of  the  mediiui,  since  by  a  fundamental 
theorem  the  magnetic  induction  B  at  any  place  is  equal  to  /i 


Fi<K  8. 


times  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point.  The  magnetic  force 
along  af  removed  by  a  distance  hx  from  ee  is-f^B  -—  hx\ 

and  there  is  no  magnetic  force  along  e  d  and  e/,  for  these  sides 
are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
current  in  0  C.  Hence,  the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  round 
eefdSA 

l^B8y-(B<iy-l?«aj5y)\ 
M\  d»  / 

/A  dx 


or 


hence, 


4irt#8«8y-1^5x8y, 
lidx 
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or  iTTfiu^^ (5) 

dx 

Accordingly,  in  the  equationa  (4)  and  (5)  above,  we  have 

J2  -ra  /J  ft 

obtained  values  for  the  quantities  -—  and  —   in  tenns  of 

dt  dx 

the  pennanent  qualities  of  the  medium;  and  by  substitution 

of  these  values  in  equation  (2)  above  we  have  that  the  square 

of  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  vector  potential  is    • 

rf«F      4ir« 


.    dt^         K  1 

dB       ^TTflU        K/A» 

57 


"Vit <•> 


or  _     

that  is,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  magnetic  foitje  is  the 
square  root  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  product  of  the  magnetic 
and  electrostatic  inductive  constants  of  the  medium.  We  have 
above  proved  that  the  ratio  of  the  electro-magnetic  to  the 
electrostatic  units  of  electric  ciurent  is  expressed  by  the  same 
quantity,  and  indicated  that  accurate  experiment  shows  this 
ratio  to  be  numerically  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  light. 

Hence,  the  velocily  of  an  electro-magnetic  disturbanoe  or 
magnetic  force  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  lights  and  the 
conclusion  is  urged  upon  us  with  great  force  that  the  medium 
concerned  in  both  phenomena  is  the  same. 

§  6.  Electiical  Oscillations. — ^A  survey  of  the  phenomena  of 
electric  current  induction  would  be  very  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  contain  some  reference  to  the  subject  of  electrical  oscilla- 
tions. Recent  researches  has  endowed  this  department  of 
electrical  investigation  with  fresh  interest.  We  prooeed  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  electrical  oscillations  may  arise. 
If  a  material  body  is  subjected  to  elastic  constraint^  and  is  dis- 
turbed from  a  position  of  equilibrium,  it  returns  when  set  free 
to  its  original  position.  If  that  body  is  endowed  with  fn<u$f 
and  hence  possesses  the  quality  of  inertia,  its  motion  of  return 
to  its  position  of  equilibriimi  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
cany  it  beyond  that  point  and  set  up  oicUlaUani^  which  decay 
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gradnally  away.  Two  illiustrations  of  this  readfly  present 
tbemselyes,  one  a  mechanioal  and  the  other  a  pneomatioal 
example.  The  first  case  is  that  of  a  pendulum  or  straight 
spring.  Let  this  pendulum  or  spring  be  deflected  from  its 
position  or  condition  of  equilibrium  and  held  in  constraint.  Next 
let  it  be  set  free — the  elastic  or  restoring  forces  uige  it  back 
again  to  its  first  position.  In  virtue  of  its  mass  it  will  acquire 
a  certain  momentum,  and  on  reaching  the  position  of  equili- 
brium this  momentum  may  carry  it  past  this  point,  and  the 
acquired  kinetic  energy  will  then  be  expended  in  making  a 
displacement  against  the  elastic  forces.  If  there  is  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  friction  present  to  fritter  away  the  work  expended 
on  the  body  ui  making  the  first  displacement^  then  the  energy 
would  remain  associated  with  it  for  ever,  being  alternately 
potential  and  kinetic,  and  the  oscillations  continue  with  undi- 
minished amplitude.  If  the  spring  or  pendulum  vibrates  in  a 
viscous  fluid,  then  a  frictional  retardation  will  be  experienced, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  is  present  the  energy  is  gradually  dissi- 
pated, and  the  oscillations  decay  away,  becoming  gradually  less 
and  less  in  amplitude.  It  may  so  happen  that  Uie  work  done 
against  frictional  resistance  during  the  first  quarter  of  a  com- 
plete oscillation  in  starting  to  return  from  the  position  of 
greatest  displacement  is  just  equal  to  the  work  done  in  origin- 
ally making  the  displacement.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
whole  energy  is  dissipated  by  the  time  the  deflected  or  dis- 
placed body  reaches  its  original  position  of  rest,  and  there  are 
then  no  oscillations.  Accordingly  a  pendulum  or  spring  may 
be  set  in  a  viscous  fluid  such  that  the  frictional  resistance  is 
just  so  great  that  when  the  body  is  disturbed  and  then  set 
free  it  returns  to  its  original  position  without  ever  passing  it ; 
in  other  words,  there  are  no  oscillations.  Another  illustration 
of  oscillatory  and  non-oscillatory  establishment  of  equilibrium 
is  as  follows :  Suppose  there  be  two  large  vessels,  or  reservoirs, 
connected  by  a  pipe,  closed  or  closable  in  the  middle  by  a  stop- 
cock. Let  one  of  these  vessels.  A,  be  exhausted  of  its  air,  and 
let  the  other,  B,  have  air  in  it  at  the  atmospheric,  or  a  greater 
than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Firgt^  let  the  connecting  pipe 
be  supposed  to  be  long  and  narrow ;  on  opening  the  stopcock 
air  will  rush  over  from  B  into  A,  and  the  flow  of  air  will  con- 
tinue uniformly  in  the  pipe  in  one  direction  until  the  pressure 
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in  A  aad  B  is  eqiulised.  Second^  let  the  connecting  pipe  be 
yery  short  and  large,  so  that  little  tubular  friction  is  offered  to 
the  flow  of  air.  Under  these  circumstances  the  result  of  open- 
ing  the  top  would  be  that  a  rush  of  air  would  take  place,  which 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  series  of  oscillations  of  the  aur  in  the 
tube.  The  air,  in  fact,  rebounds  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
equilibrium  is  only  finally  established  after  a  series  of  gradually 
diminishing  oscillations  or  backward  and  forward  currents  of 
air  in  the  tube.  This  establishment  of  equilibrium  of  pressure 
by  oscillatory  moTcment  takes  place  when  the  resistance  to  the 
flow  is  small.  That  this  is  no  ^mciful  description  is  preyed 
by  the  experience  of  MM.  Clement  and  D^rmes  in  their 
experiments  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases. 
In  these  experiments  a  large  glass  vessel  has  a  partial  Taouum 
made  in  it.  A  stopcock  is  then  quickly  opened  and  dosed,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air  determined  after  a  short  time.  These 
experiments  were  also  carried  out  by  MM.  Gay  Lussao  and 
Welter.  See  Jowmal  de  Physique,  LXXXIX.,  1819,  428,  and 
Afin.  deCh.etde  Fhyt.  [1],  XIX.,  1821,  436. 

M.  Casin  {Ann.  de  Ck  et  de  Phyn.  [3]  LXYL,  1862,  206) 
pointed  out  a  source  of  error  which  resulted  from  these  air 
oscillations,  and  showed  that  the  final  pressure  depended  upon 
the  phase  of  the  oscillation  at  which  the  stopcock  is  closed. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  when  a  material 
system  of  bodies  having  inerUa  is  displaced  against  elastic  forces 
which  compel  it  to  return,  ii  free,  to  a  definite  position,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  its  motion  is  resisted  by  actions  of  the  nature 
of  frictional  resistance  which  dissipate  its  energy,  we  have  a 
resulting  motion  which  may  be  oscillatory  or  non-oscillatory, 
according  to  the  relation  of  the  constants  of  the  system  under 
certain  conditions  as  to  mass,  or  inertia  and  friction.  We  have 
oscillations  dying  gradually  away.  Under  other  conditions  we 
have  a  gradual  return  to  the  original  position  without  ever 
passing  it.  The  motion  is  then  said  to  be  perfectly  deadrheat. 
We  shall  investigate  presently  the  conditions  which  must  hold 
good,  and  the  relations  between  the  inertia  factor^  in  virtue  of 
which  the  moving  system  possesses  kinetic  energy,  and  the 
f^MMtonee  fador^  in  virtue  of  which  the  energy  bestowed  upon 
the  system  at  its  first  displacement  is  frittered  away  into  heat,, 
in  order  that  the  motion  may  be  vibratory  or  dead-beat. 
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When  a  oondenser  or  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  through  a 
conductor,  the  potential  energy  runs  down  in  the  form  of  an 
electric  current.    In  this  case  we  haye  a  similar  state  of  things 
to  that  existing  when  a  bent  spring  is  released.    This  trans* 
formation  of  the  potential  energy  may  take  place  either  by  a 
Tibratoiy  current  or  a  series  of  electrical  oscillations — ^that  is, 
by  a  uni-directional  discharge.    It  is  highly  probable  that  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  as  far  back  as  1 842,  was  the  first  to  recognise  that 
the  discharge  of  a  condenser  might  be  of  an  oscillatory  character. 
It  is  remarked  by  him*  that  **  The  discharge,  whateyer  may  be 
its  nature,  is  not  correctly  represented  by  a  single  transfer  of 
imponderable  fluid  from  one  side  of  the  jar  to  the  other ;  the 
phenomena  require  us  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  principal  dis- 
charge in  one  direction  and  then  seyeral  reflex  actions  backward 
and  forward,  each  more  feeble  than  the  preceding,  until  equili- 
brium is  attained.    All  the  f^ctB  are  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis,  and  a  ready  explanation  is  afforded  by  it 
of  a  number  of  phenomena  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  older 
works  on  electricity,  but  which  have  until  this  time  remained 
unexplained."    A  little  later  on  in  the  Paper  he  giyes  an 
explfloiation  of  the  reyersal  of  polarity  of  the  needles  by  the 
oscillatory  discharge.    In  his  now  celebrated  Essay,  Erhaltung 
der  krafi  (Berlin,  1847),  Helmholts  alludes  also  to  such  a 
possible  form  of  electric  discharge  in  the  following  words : — 
''We  assume  that  the  discharge  (of  a  jar)  is  not  a  simple 
motion  of  the  electricity  in  one  direction,  but  a  backward  and 
forward  motion  between  the  coatings   in  oscillation,  which 
become  continually  smaller  until  the  entire  v%%  viva  is  destroyed 
by  the  sum  of  the  resistances."    He  adds:  ''The  notion  that 
the  discharge  consists  of  alternately  opposed  currents  is  also 
fayoured  by  the   phenomena  obseryed  by   WoUaston  while 
attempting  to  decompose  water  by  electric  shocks,  that  both 
descriptions  of  gases  are  eyolyed  at  both  electrodes."     The 
inyestigation  which,  howeyer,  marks  an  epoch  in  this  matter 


*  "  The  Sdentifio  Writangs  of  the  late  FroL  Joseph  Hemy."  Waahiog- 
ton :  1886.  Y6L  L  This  statement  of  Prof.  Henry  had  attention  directed 
to  it  by  Mr.  A  D.  Bsine  in  7%e  EUOrMan  of  NoTember  2, 1888,  p.  651. 
It  had  been  prarioualy  mentioned,  howeyer,  in  the  aketoh  of  the  life  of 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  giyen  in  the  Bne^doposdia  Brikmmica,  Ninth  Edition. 
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18  the  Paper  bj  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  the  June  number  of  tha 
Philosophdcal  Maganne  for  1853,  on  <<  Transient  Saeotrio 
Currents."  In  this  Paper  the  author  discusses,  firsts  the  equa- 
tions which  determine  these  currents  at  any  instant  when  a  con- 
denser or  Leyden  jar  is  discharged  through  a  conductor.  The 
discharging  conductor  is  supposed  to  have  self-induction,  or, 
as  Sir  W.  Thomson  then  called  it^  "electro-dynamic  capadty," 
and  also  to  have  ohmic  resistance,  which  is  constant^  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rate  of  discharge.  On  these  two  assumptions  he 
builds  up  an  equation  which  mathematically  contains  the  whole 
theory  packed  up  in  it^  as  follows : — 

If  C  is  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  jar  or  ocmdenseri  and 
R  the  ohmic  resistance,  and  L  the  constant  inductance  of  the 
discharging  conductor ;  and  if  g  is  the  electric  quantity  in  the 
jar,  and  v  the  potential  difference  of  its  coatings  at  any  instant  i^ 
then  by  the  definition  of  electric  capacity  we  haye 

and  --i. »  <  » the  current  at  that  instant  in  the  conductor,  which 
dt 

is  equal  by  Ohm's  law  to  ^-.  By  the  principle  of  conservation 
of  energy  the  rate  at  which  electro-magnetic  energy  is  being 

taken  up  by  the  conductor,  viz.,  -^  (J  L  t*),  together  with  the 

dt 

rate  at  which  energy  is  being  dissipated  as  heat  in  the  con- 
ductor, viz.,  Rt^  (by  Joules'  law),  must  be  equal  to  the  rate  of 
decay  of  the  energy  contained  in  the  jar,  or  to 

Hence         -^^(j^)-^(JL.-.)+R.^ 

or  -  23-Li^'+B»«; 

c  dt^       dt 

but  t»-X  or  the  current  is  the  rate  of  loss  of  charge,  there* 
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Tke  yaluQ  of  j^  or  tbe  ohaige  in  the  jar  atany  instant,  ui  giyen 
Ij  tbe  solution  of  this  equation  (L). 
let  us  write  equation  (L)  in  the  fonn 

In  order  to  solve  this  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — The 
charge  q  in  the  jar  begins  by  possessing  a  certain  initial  value, 
and  ends  by  being  «era  Let  us  assume  that  groan  be  expressed 
as  a  function  of  the  time  t  in  the  form  ^«  A  ^,  when  A  is  a 
constant  and  e  is  the  base  of  the  Naperian  logarithms,  and  m 
is  also  a  certain  function  determined  by  the  capacity  resistance 
mod  inductance  of  the  system.  For  it  is  clear  that  by  a  suit- 
able value  for  A  and  m  the  function  A  ^  may  be  made  to  ex- 
psesB  the  mode  in  Irhioh  the  charge  q  dies  away  with  increase 
of  the  time  e.  The  problem  is  reduced,  then,  to  finding  A  and  m. 
The  solution  of  every  differential  equation  is  always  by  a  pro- 
cess of  happy  gucBsing ;  there  is  no  systematic  or  direct  mel^od 
of  obtaining  the  required  result.  Take,  then,  the  expression 
£ai  A  ^,  and  obtain  the  first  and  second  differential  coefficients, 
land  substitute  these  results  on  the  original  equation  (L),  we 
obtain  the  expression 

A^  («i«  +  a»»+6)  =  0. 

Hence,  the  value  A  ^  assumed  for  q  will  satisfy  the  equation 
(L);  that  is,,  when  substituted  for  q  in  the  original  equation, 
render  it  zero  provided  that  m  is  such  a  quantity  that 
m^  +  am  +  &»0.  The  two  roots  of  this  last  quadratic  equation 
are  obtained  by  a  simple  solution,  and  they  are 


w 


-i±^^. 


Two  cases  then  arise,  ftrsty  when  _  is  greater  than  h — ^that 

Bi*  1  R*  1 

is,  when  ^-=.  is  greater  than  _--,  or  — ■    greater  than  i.  In 

'    4  L'  Xj  C  4  Li  C 

this  case  the  roots  of  the  quadrator  are  realt  and  if  we  call 
them  m^  and  m^  we  can  say  that  the  solution  of  the  differential 
equation  (I.)  is 

5^A««»*+B«"««     (11.) 
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where  A  and  B  are  oonBtants  determined  by  the  initial  oivonm^ 
BtanoeB  of  the  disoharge,  and  fH^  and  m^  axe  equal  respectively 

to  -?+*./^-  6and  -X- a/t-  -^     This  solution  for  the 
2     V  4  2    V  4 

value  of  2  is  called  an  exponential  solution,  and  it  indicates 

that  under  these  oiroumstanoes  when  the  induetanceb  resistaiioe 

and  capacity  are  of  such  magnitudes  that  B  is  greater  than 

^^,  the  (]uantity  q  dies  away  regularly,  dimlniiihing  with 

the  time  in  a. continuous  manner.  In  ihis  case  the  discharge 
of  the  jar  is  always  in  one  direction,  and  the  current  or  rate  ot 

decay  |  -^  )  of  the  charge  is  also  always  in  one  direotioiu 

If,  however,  R  is  ZeM  than  ^^,  then  f^*-*)  »« 

five  quantity,  and  the  square  root  of  it  is  an  imaginary  one^ 
and  the  roots  of  the  quadrator  nfi  +  am  +  5*0  are  unreaL 
It  is  shown  in  treatises  on  algebra  that  a  ^uadratio  eqaation 
has  either  two  ireal  or  two  imaginary  roots,  and  when  this  last 
is  the  case  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  can  always  be  eiproaod 
in  the  form  a  +  ^  ^  - 1. 

Accordingly,  the  solution  of  the  original  equi^on  (L)  under 
these  circumstances  is  of  the  form 

j-A«<-+'»^^)'+Be(-''^~«*.    .  (ni) 

By  a  simple  transformation,  based  on  the  employmeint  of  the 
exp<mential  values  of  the  sine  and  cosine,  as  given  on pagelOG, 
this  solution  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 

f-e**(Pooe)8#+pism)8#)   .    .    .    (IV.) 

where  P  and  P^  are  constants,  and 


The  g«nanl  nault  if  then  that  the  equatioa 
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has  two  Bolutioiis— one,  whioh  applies  when  R  is  greater  than 
— -,  and  18  of  an  exponential  form,  and  indioates  that  the 


^^ 


Cunre 


iting  the  DiiOluuie  of  A  Condenaer  through  a  J 
^DiMhaigo  UaldlTC^ioiua  And  Oonftiinioaik 


rwmentliig  the  Diaohaige  of  a  Condenser  throi 
ebPeriodieMidAttent&i    Ifaztma  gnuliiaUr 


A  flnntt  Sesistenoe. 

in  Geometric 


FkCka 


ehaiige  q  <fieB  away  r^golarlj  with  lapse  of  time^  and  the  dis- 
charge current  is  nni-directional ;    the  other,  whioh  applies 

bb2 
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vfhen  ft  is  iMdr  tidai]^—  eontaixm  rine  and  ooBine  tnins» 

and  indicates  a  p^iiodlcally  olianging  diadiarge  decrearfog  hf^ 
a  aeriea  of  osoiHations,  in  wliioh  tlie  ohaige  in  the  oondenaer 
is  first  positive  and  then  negative,  bat  at  the  same  time  de- 
creasing ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  periodic  variati<Mi  superim* 
posed  on  a  steadily  decreasing  variation,  the  currents  or  rates 
of  discharge  following  the  same  distinction.  These  two  modes 
of  discharge,  or  solutions  of  the  differential  equation,  are  best 
indicated  graphically  by  the  two  curves  in  Fig.  9,  in  which 
the  upper  curve  represents  the  gradual  decrease,  according  to 
an  exponential  law,  which  is  indicated  as  the  proper  aolutionof 
the  equation,  when  the  value  of  B  or  the  resistance  of  the  dia- 

chiofpng  ciieuit  is  greater  than  v/ -p-i  <^^  the  lower  one  the 

oscillatoiy  discharge,  which  is  indicated  by  the  trigonometrical 
solution  of  the  difforantial  equation,  when  the  resistance  R  is 

less  than  x/tt-    ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  <^t  B-  A/i^, 

the  discharge  is  just  non-oscillatory.  We  find,  then,  that  accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Thomson,  analysis  indicates  that  for  a  certain 
relation  between  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  disohazge 
cirouit  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  jar  the  dischaxge  is  a  simple 
cuivent  in  one  direction  or  a  dying-a  way-backwards-and-f orwaids 

€uxrent»  according  as  Bisgreater  or  less  than  a/^.     if  the 

discharge  is  oscillatoiy  then  the  electrical  oscillations  are  iao- 
chionousi  and  the  periodic  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is 


T- 


71        R>'' 


LO     4LS 
for  in  the  second  solution  (IT*), 

j-^'(Pcosj8e+Qsin<8«), 

we  see  that  at  intervals  of  time  oqual  to  ^  the  sine  and  oosine 

P 

terms  have  the  s4me  values,  since  sin  /3 tBsln  p  |  ^+^  ),  and 
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the  same  for  the  cosine.    Hence,  the  ttigdnometrical  fiustor  iii 
the  value  for  q  periodically  repeats  ttsett  in  Value  at  mtervab 

of  time  equal  to  ^,  and  is  sero  at  times  when  tan  /3  e»  - -.« 

Hence,  the  complete  periodic  time  of  the  osoUUtion  is 

or 


VlC    4La 

imd  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations,  of  number  in  onie  8eoond| 

2irVLC"4I/' 

Accordingly,  when  Ra^-— there  are  no  oscillations  in  one 

aecondy  or  the  motion  is  just  non-oscillatoiy,  qv;  dead  beat.  In 
the  case  of  the  .uni-dircctional  discharge  the  values  of  the  in^ ' 
stantaneous  current  iu  the  discharge  circuit  can  be  represented 
•8  we  have  seen  by  the  ordinates  of  an  exponential  curve,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  oscillatoiy  discharge  by  those  of  a  periodic 
curve  whose  maxima  descend  in  geometric  progression  as  the 
time  increases  in  arithmetic  progression.  During  equal  in- 
tervals of  time  the  whole  quantities  which  pass  decrease  also 
in  geometric  progression,  and  the  zero  points,  or  instants  of 
revenaU  of  sign  of  current,  are  uniformly  separated. 

The  foregoing  predictions  of  analysis  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Feddersen,  Paalzow,  Berxistein,  Blasema, 
Helmholtz,  Schiller  and  Rood.  Thomson  in  his  original  Paper 
pointed  out  and  suggested  the  application  of  Wheatatone's 
mirror  in  the  examination  of  the  discharge.  In  Feddersen's 
experiments  ihe  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar  battery  was  taken 
between  two  brass  balls  placed  in  fix^nt  of  a  revolving  mirror. 
The  discharge  was  passed  through  a  high  resistance.  The 
image  of  the  spark  was  viewed  by  a  telescope.  Under  these 
droumstancee  the  image  of  the  spark  was  drawn  out  when  the 
ntkinor  revolved  into  a  continuous  band  of  light  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  discharge.*    When  the  resistance 

*  An  eiperisMDlal  raNsnti  ol  a  vny  complete  oharaofeer  on  iJw  duration 
sad  nature  oi  the  diacharge  of  a  Liyden  ju  b  dmnibed  by  Ttot  Ogdea 
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was  gradually  reduced  a  point  was  reached  at  which  the  ima^ 
was  broken  up  into  a  series  of  separated  strips,  each  strip 
corresponding  to  a  discharge.  This  showed  that  the  discharge 
was  intermittent. 

In  Paalzow's  experiments  a  similar  discharge  from  a  Leyden 
batteiy  was  passed  through  a  resistance  coil  and  through  a 
yacuum  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  discharge  in  the  vacuum 
tube  viewed  in  a  revolving  mirror.  As  before,  with  a  small 
resistance  the  image  consisted  of  a  number  of  separate  images, 
each  of  which  corresponded  to  a  discharge,  and  a  bluish  light 
showed  itself  at  both  poles  of  the  vacuum  tube.  When  the 
resistance  was  increased  the  bluish  light  showed  itself  only  at 
one  pole.  In  the  former  case  a  magnet  held  outside  the  tube 
split  the  discharge  into  two  lines  of  light,  showing  that  it  con- 
sisted of  currents  travelling  in  both  directions ;  but  in  the  last 
case  the  magnet  did  not  divide  the  discharge.  This  sufficiently 
.  indicated  that  with  a  low  resistance  the  discharge  was  oscil- 
latory and  alternate,  and  not  uniform  or  uni-directionaL 

Feddersen  found  that  the  critical  resistance  at  which  the 
discharge  just  becomes  oscillatory  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  capacity  of  the  batteryi  which  is  in  agreement  with 
the  predictions  of  theory. 

A  good  account  of  the  researches  of  these  experimentalists  is 
given  in  Wiedemann's  OalvanisfnuSi  Part  IL,  §  800,  et  uq,* 

We  can  cast  the  expressions  for  the  charge  at  any  instant 
left  in  the  condenser  into  more  convenient  forms.  Mnt, 
consider  the  deadrbeat  case  (Equation  II.)  is 

g-Ac'^^  +  Bc"^', 

Rood  in  the  Afneriean  Journal  of  Soimee  omd  ArU  for  September,  1860 ; 
Jeaoaiy,  1871 ;  September,  1871 ;  October,  1872 ;  November,  1872 ;  Mardi, 
1873i.  The  anthor'e  attentton  wae  drawn  to  these  Ftapen  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SneU. 

*  For  the  sake  of  readers  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  we  giTe  hen  the 
references,  to  which  are  added  some  collected  by  Mr.  Tunselmann  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  Electrical  Osciilations  in  The  EUetrioian  of  September 
14, 1888,  and  succeeding  numbers. 

Feddersen,  Poggmdoifi  AttnaUn,  VoL  CIIL,  p.  69, 1858  ;  Vol.  CVIIL, 
p.  407, 1869 ;  VoL  CXIL,  p.  462, 1861 ;  VoL  CXIIL,  p.  457,  1861 ;  VoL 
CXV.,  p.  336, 1862 ;  VoL  CXVL,  p.  132, 1862. 

Paakow,  Fogg.  Afm.,  VoL  CXU.,  p.  637, 1861 ;  VoL  CXVIIL,  p.  178»  1863. 

Bernstein,  Pojfg.  Awl,  VoL  CXUL,  p.  54, 1871. 

HelmholtB;,  MomaUberiehU  dtr  Beri.  Akad.,  1874.       FoatnoU  cohHmmA, 
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-where  n^  and  m^  are  the  real  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

:and  as  a»^  and  6»      ^  we  have  fth*  -jEL-i- a/  *^  ^  * 

•which  we  will  write  as  -a-^Pf  andsimilarly,  m^is  -a-/3. 

The  constants  A  andB  axe  determined  by  the  condition  that 
-when  I>i0  the  charge  q  Is  the  original  chai^  Q; 

lienoe  Q-A+B (V.) 

.and  since  the  current  t  at  any  instant  is  the  rate  of  loss  of 

charge,  or-^^,  we  have  t*  -  3?—  -  A«ii«*^*-B»ij«"^*, 
at  at 

when^-iOj  t-^O. 

Hence  Am^+Bms-O  •    •    •    •    •    (YI.) 

From  these  two  equations  (Y.)  and  (YI.)  A  and  B  are  deter- 
joined  in  terms  of  m^  and  m^  or  of  a  and  )3,  and  we  find 

Let  the  quantity ^  be  called  T^  and  let  — ^  be  called 

a— p  a+p 

Tj,  then  it  is  easOy  seen  that  A-—^  Q,  and  B  -  --^  Q, 

Kirohoff;  CftamnmeUe  AhhantBunffen,  p.  168,  contaimsg  remtxb  and 
^tidimfl  of  Feddenen's  results. 

Yon  Oettingeo,  Poffff,  Ann,,  Vol  CXY.,  p.  115,  1862 ;  also  JubelbMid, 
p.  268, 1874w 

L.  LoreQB,  WMemam,*t  Annalm,  YoL  YII.,  p.  161, 1879. 

Schiller,  Pogg.  Ann,,  YoL  CLIL,  p.  635, 1872. 

MoutoD,  Th^,  Paris,  1876,  Jownud  de  Phyiiquey  YoL  YL,  pp.  5  and 
46^1876. 

Kolacek,  BeSU&tUr  m  Wiedemann^i  Annalen,  YoL  YII.,  p.  641, 1883. 

Oleanky,  VerhandUmgmtUr  Academic  von  Krakau,YoL  YIL,  p.  141, 1882. 

Oberbeck,  Wiedemaum't  AwnaUn,  YoL  XYU.,  pp.  816*-104Q,  1882; 
17oL  XIX.,  pp.  213  and  265, 1883. 

Bichat  et  Blondlot,  €fompk$  lUndui,  YoL  XCIY.,  p.  1590, 1882. 
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and  the  equation  for  q  may  be  written 

The  ratio  of  the  potential  v  of  the  condenser  at  any  instant^ 
to  its  original  potential  Y  is  the  same  as  that  of  $  to  Q. 

The  two  quantities  T^  and  Tj  are  such  that  their  sum  is  equal 
to  OR  and  their  product  to  C  L — statements  easily  verified  by 
taking  the  values  of  T^  and  T,  in  terms  of  a  and  )3,  and  reool* 

looting  that  a  stands  for  — -,  and  P  for  ^  — -  -  _.. 

Hence  also  the  current  %  at  any  instant  is  given  by 

These  two  equations  (VII.)  and  (VIII.)  contain  the  complete 
solution  of  the  dischaige  in  the  dead-heat  case,  giving  the 
current,  potential  and  quantity  at  any  instant  reckoned  from 
the  moment  of  closing  the  circuit  of  the  condenser. 

Suppose  that  the  discharging  circuit  possesses  no  inductance^ 
then  L»0,  and  the  equation  (VII.)  reduces  to 

t 

In  the  above  the  product  R  C,  or  the  product  of  the  resistance  of 
the  discharging  circuit  and  capadity  of  condenser,  is  a  quantity 
of  the  dimennms  of  a  tih&e,  and  is  called  the  time  eomiaM  of 
the  condenser.     It  represents  the  time  in  which  the  change  of 

the  condenser  falls  to  -th  part  of  its  original  value  (e  being 

e 

2*71828).    Let  R  0  be  denoted  by  T.    Then,  if  we  b^rin  with 

a  charge  Q  in  a  time  T  the  charge  left  is  -L    In  a  time  2  T  it 

e 

is  ^,  and  in  a  time  nT  it  is  !^    Now,  smce  «*«  (2*71828)*,  or 

nearly  20,  and  0*  is  nearly  54,  it  foUows  that  in  a  time  7  T  oidy 
one-thousandth  of  the  original  charge  remains,  and  in  a  time 
21 T  only  one  thousand-millionth ;  so  that  in  a  period  of  tima 
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equal  to  5  or  6  timfis  the  length  of  the  time  constant  the  con< 
denser  is  practically  discharged.  If  the  discharging  circuit 
possesses  inductance  then  in  the  dead-beat  case  there  are  two 
time  constants  of  imequal  importance.  These  eae  the  quantities 
we  have  called  T^  and  Tj  above.  T^  is  the  larger  of  the  twa 
The  rapidity  of  decay  of  the  charge  with  an  inductive  dis- 
charger depends  chiefly  on  T^.  For  if  we  refer  again  to  equa- 
tion YIL,  we  see  that  q  will  become  sero  when  the  quantity 

-i.  -J. 

in  the  bracket,  viz.,  the  function  {T^  e  '^^-T^tf  '^'},  becomes 
zero. 

Now,  starting  with  given  values  of  T^  and  T^  depending  on 
the  values  of  L,  C,  and  E,  and  having  that  T^  is  greater  than 
T^t  the  function  starts  with  a  value  equal  to  T|  -T3  when  <->0, 
and  as  t  increases  without  limit  both  ezponentiids  tail  away  down 
to  zero ;  but  since  T^  is  greater  than  Tp  the  first  exponential, 

viz.,  e   ^,  is  longer  getting  down  to  practical  zero  than  the 

i^ 

other.  Hence,  the  evanescence  of  e  ^1  practically  determines 
the  time  of  discharge  of  the  condenser,  and  we  can  call  T^  the 
principal  time  constant  of  the  system. 

If  we  call  the  expression  — — ^  X,  then  bearing  in  mind  that 

T,.-i^«.dT.--l-^  where  .-^aad^V^a-^^. 
we  can  express  T^  and  T,  in  terms  of  \  and  C  B  or  T,  and  we 
have  by  simple  substitution 


and  T,-- — fL±2 


2TX 


tod  the  product  TiTj- PA.  "x 

Hence,  if  a  horizontal  line  is  taken,  on  which  values  of  X  are 
set  off  (see  Fig.  10),  and  values  for  T|  and  T,  plotted  off  verti- 
eaOy,  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  is  a  para- 
bola. In  the  figure,  lengths  along  01  represent  values  of  A, 
aad  the  corresponding  values  of  T|  and  T3  define  a  parabola 
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PMO,  Buoh  that  0  P-«TaGIl»  and  the  ordinates  of  the  upper 
portion  PM  of  the  curve  are  the  Talues  of  Tp  and  those  of  OM 
are  those  of  T^    The  value  of  ^^i  is  the  abscissa  OA,  for 

which  Tj-T^i  fer  when-— ^»^  then  i^^O,  and  in  this  case 

Tj-iTy  and  T^  has  its  Tninimum  value.  For  this  partteolar 
value  of  A,  which  is  just  the  value  when  the  discharge  ceases  to 

be  dead  beat^  and  becomes  oscillatory — that  is,  when  ---.«---. 

•^  4W    CL 


Fio.  10. 

or  ^-.^M^ — the  time  constants  have  equal  values,  and  T| 

becomes  a  minimum.  Hence,  for  this  particular  value  of  the 
inductance  the  time  of  discharge  of  the  condenser  is  a  mini- 
mum, and  less,  therefore,  than  the  time  of  discharge  when  the 
discharge  circuit  has  no  inductance.* 


*  This  appears  to  have  been  first  notioed  by  Kr.  W.  E.  Sumpner  {PkIL 
Mag,,  June,  1877),  and  discussed  by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  in  an  interesting 
paper  in  lis  BUetridan  for  Kay  18, 1888,  p.  39,  from  which  article  some 
pwtion  of  the  above  paragraph  and  figures  has  been  taken. 
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Toiniiig  oiBt  to  tl»  case  whea  the  inductanoe  of  the  dm- 

PS 

•chaxge  dxcuit  is  Bach  that  X,  is  gieater  than  |,  or  when  J^  ia 

3e08  than  ---,  we  hare  to  consider  the  periodic  function  which 

^en  appHcB, 

Befexring  to  equation  lY.  for  the  Talue  of  { in  terma  of  t  we 

(have  {-e*'(PcoB/?e+P^8mi9e), 


where  a—  - 


—^  as  before^  but  )3  now  stands  for  ^  /  J_  «  ^ 

2L         ^     ^  Vol  n? 

From  the  conditions  that  q^Q  wheu  e«0,  and  that  whm 


i.O,t-^-0»  we  find  that  P-Q  and  Pi-Q|. 


Hence,       J-Qe  »^    |oob/8«+_|j.  Bin/S*}. 
On  the  oonyention  that  y  is  such  an  angle  that 

we  can  write  the  above  expression 

Hence,  we  see  that  the  expression  for  the  currents  and  for  the 
Tomanent  quantity  of  electricity  at  any  time  t  consists  of  a 
periodic  part,  which  is  a  sine  function,  and  a  die-away  part, 
which  is  an  exponential  function,  and  that  the  rate  of  decay 
of  the  maxima  of  the  waves  is  determined  by  the  value  of 

"P  O  T 

— :  in  other  words,  ,->•  is  the  time  constant  for  the  oscillatoxy 

form  of  discharge. 

This  is  expressible  as  2  T  A  in  our  notation,  and  is,  hence, 

simply  proportional  to  A.     In  Fig.  10  the  variation  of  the 

2  L 
time  constant  T^,  or  -:--,  for  oscillatoxy  discharge  is  represented 
R 

by  the  straight  line  M  Q. 
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Canre  I.  repreteate  Uie  strangtii  of  the  dlMhameafTCat  of  a  condamtrlnaciicirit 
of  no  mU •inanctloiL    TasSB.    Thig  onrro  oorrMponds  to  the  point  P  In  Fig.  la 

Carre  IL  repreaento  the  strength  of  the  dlioheige  cnrrent  of  the  lune  oondanaar 
In  a  ciroolt  of  the  «une  reelftenoe,  bat  with  Mlf-taduotion  enooe^  Jast  to  bring  the 
dliohftrge  to  the  Terge  of  oeoOlfttion.  this  being  the  condition  which  effeots  complete 
disohaige  in  the  ahocteit  time  ponioie.  This  canre  oonespoiids  to  the  pofait  M  In 
Fig.  10. 


Fial2. 


Carre  IL  shows  the  seme  thing  for  La}  S  B*— that  Is,  lor  the  ooloiBSit 
possible.  At  flnt  Carre  LhM  the  edrentege.  but  eta  time  I'M  Bfl  the  ISO 
orertakes  It  and  discharges  the  Jar  more  nipidlj. 
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The  retJlj  important  part  of  the  time  oonstant  curve  is  the 
ipart  P  M  Q,  consisting  of  a  bit  of  a  parabola  and  a  straight 
line,  and  haying  a  minimum  ordinate  corresponding  to  Xb»^. 

The  current  at  different  times  for  the  two  cases  A«0  and 
A-i^  are  plotted  in  Figs.  11  and  12. 

ForX«|we  haveTj-T,  sinceTj-2TA,     In  other  words, 

the  time  of  discharge  of  the  condenser  when  .-.--a^  ia  the 

same  as  when  L^O,  and  just  double  that  when  A,«b^;  and  in 
this  last  case  the  rate  of  discharge  is  a  maximum.  Hence,  so 
hi  ham  reducing  the  rate  of  dischaige,  a  UttU  self-induction 
in  the  discharge  circuit  is  a  positive  help  to  the  condenser  in 
getting  rid  of  its  charge.  Mr.  Sumpner*  has  pointed  out  that 
since  a  lightning  dischaige  resembles  that  of  a  condenser,  a 
little  inductance  in  a  lightning  rod  may  assist  mattery  inntflad 
of  blocking  the  way  of  the  discharge. 

A  pendulum  swinging  in  treacle  was  long  ago  suggested  by 
Lord  Bayleigh  as  a  mechanical  analogue  to  the  Leyden  jar  dis- 
charge. Dr.  Lodget  has  pointed  out  that  we  may  make  th# 
analogy  exact  by  considering  a  loaded  spring  bent  aside  or  com- 
pressed in  a  resisting  medium  in  such  way  that  gravity  is  not 
concerned  in  the  motion  and  then  let  go. 

The  pliability  of  the  spring  corresponds  to  the  o^Nkoity  of 
the  condenser,  its  displacement  to  the  electric  charge.  The 
load  or  inertia  corresponds  to  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit ; 
the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  to  its  resistance.  If  the  viscosity 
friction  be  supposed  to  vary  accurately  as  the  speed,  then  the 
.equation  of  motion  is 

dx 
where  x  is  the  displacement  and  v  the  velocity ->  *T>  Writing 

L  for  m,  and  ^  for  C,  and  a;  for  Q,  we  have  the  condenser  equa- 
tion (I.) ;  the  two  are  seen  to  be  the  same^  and  everything  we 
have  said  of  the  electrical  problem  applies  to  the  mechanical 
one. 

It  is  obvious  mechanically  that  if  the  resistance  is  moderate 


•LocciL  t  See  SUeirickM,  May  18, 1888,  p.  4t 
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and  maaB  considerable  the  xeooil  of  the  spring  will  be  aooom* 
panied  by  oedllationB,  and  that  with  great  reslBtanoe  and  small 
inertia  the  motion  will  be  a  slow  sliding  back  without  osdlla- 
tion ;  and  there  must  exist  between  the  strength  of  the  springs 
the  mass  of  its  load,  and  the  viscosity  resistance  of  the  medium 
some  definite  relation  which  shall  constrain  the  recoil  to  be  dead 
beat^  just  returning  to  the  original  position  of  equilibrium  with- 
out overshooting  the  mark.    This  relation  is  now  seen  to  be 

and  under  these  circumstances  the  recoyery  of  the  spring  is 
effected  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  researches  of  Blasema,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  at  page  199  et  seq,^  vexy  ex- 
tensive  experiments  have  been  made  by  Bernstein*  and  by 
Moutonf  on  thci  subject  of  electrical  oscillations  of  induced 
currents.  Bernstein's  experiments  were  made  with  a  revolving 
wheel  interrupter,  which  closed  a  primary  circuit,  and  for  a 
very  short  time,  at  a  determinable  period  after  closure  of  the 
primary,  put  the  secondary  circuit  in  series  with  a  delicate 
ballistic  galvanometer.  In  this  way  the  state  of  the  secondary 
circuit  could  be  investigated  at  various  instants  of  time  after 
closing  or  opening  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  general  results 
of  Blasema  were  confirmed.  In  Mouton's  experiments  a  rather 
different  form  of  commutator  (gee  Jamin's  ''Gours  de  Physique,'' 
Vol.  lY.,  p.  201  ;  third  edition)  was  employed  to  break  & 
primary  circuit  and  to  examine  with  a  quadrant  electrometer 
the  electrical  state  of  the  terminals  of  an  open  secondary 
circuit  at  various  instants  afterwards.  Mouton  found  that  a 
potential  difference  declared  itself  at  less  than  one  four-mil- 
lionth of  a  second  after  rupture  of  the  primary,  and  that  this 
potential  difference  died  away  with  decreasing  amplitude  by 
rapidly  reversing  sign,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of  eleotrical 
oscillations  set  up  in  the  open  secondary  circuit.  The  duration 
of  the  first  semi-oscillation  was  greater  than  that  of  succeeding 
ones.    In  the  case  of  a  secondary  drouit  of  13,860  turns  he 

found  that  the  first  semi-oscillation  had  a  durati<m  of  110 
J  '■  ■  ■  ■  II    ^^—.^—.1^^  ■ 

*Pcjpf.  ilfifk,  Vol.  CXLIL,  pb  M,  1871. 

t"  Etude  e^pMiiMBtal  mr  las  phfoomAnet  d'taduoU<m  Aactrodyna- 
mique."    Th^  de  Doototmt  187& 
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milliontha  of  a  seoondy  and  the  suooeeding  ones  about  77 
milliontha  of  a  secondy  and  he  was  able  to  count  about  thirty 
complete  oscillations. 

§  7.  The  Fnnctioii  of  the  Oondensar  in  an  Indnction  OolL — 
Fizeau  appears  to  have  been  the  first*  to  suggest  that  the 
action  of  an  induction  coll  employed  for  raising  the  electro- 
motiye  force  of  a  current  would  be  increased  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  condenser.  Tlie  mode  of  use  is  as  follows  : — Let  P 
be  a  primary  circuit  which  takes  current  from  a  few  cells  of  a 
battOTy,  and  let  I  be  an  interrupter  in  the  primary  circuit,  either 
automatically  worked  by  the  magnetisation  and  demagnetisatioii 
of  the  iron  core  or  by  any  other  means.  Let  S  be  a  secondary 
circuit  of  many  more  turns  and  high  resistance.  Under  these 
circumstances  each  break  of  the  primary  current  is  accompanied 
by  the  production  of  an  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary 
capable  of  producing  a  discharge  across  an  air  space  in  the 
secondary  circuit.  This  electromotiye  force  in  the  secondary  is 
increased  by  any  action  tending  to  increase  the  suddenness  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  primary  current,  and  decreased  by  anything 
promoting  a  spark  at  the  points  of  rupture  of  the  primary  circuit. 
Fizeau  found  that  if  a  condenser,  formed  of  alternate  sheets  of 
tinfoil  and  mica  or  paraffined  paper  in  such  fashion  as  to  form 
a  Leyden  jar,  has  its  two  opposite  coatings  connected  with  the 
two  extremities  between  which  the  rupture  of  the  primary 
circuit  takes  place,  then  the  electromotiye  force  in  the  secon- 
dary circuit  imder  the  same  circumstances  is  increased.  In 
most  current  text-books  and  elsewhere  this  action  is  explained 
by  saying  that  the  extra  current  in  the  primary  circuit,  instead 
of  being  expended  in  making  a  spark  at  the  contact  points, 
darts  into  the  condenser  and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  primary 
current.  This  explanation  as  generally  giyen  is,  howeyer,  yery 
imperfect.  A  more  complete  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
condenser  action  has  been  ^yen  by  Lord  Bayleigh  (Pkil,  Mag.f 
Yd.  XXXIX.,  1870,  p.  428,  et  seq.).  In  the  experiments  there 
detailed  a  sewing  needle  was  submitted  to  the  magnetising  action 
of  an  induced  secondary  current  produced  by  the  "break  "  of 
current  in  a  primary  circuit.    In  some  previous  experiments 

*  Cfmpiei  Rindttt,  YoL  ZXZYL,  p.  418, 1863^ 
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by  the  same  writer  (Phil.  Mag.^  July,  1869,  p.  9)  it  had 
shown  that  the  magaetising  effect  of  the  eeoondaiy  current 
was  eet.  pa/r,  proportional  to  the  initial  strength  of  the  in* 
duoed  current^  and  that  this  initial  strength  was  proportional 
to  the  quotient  of  M  by  N,  or  to  the  Talue  of  the  ratio  of  the 
coefficient  of  mutual  induction  to  the  coefficient  of  self-induo- 
tion  of  the  secondary  circuit.  It  was  then  found  that  the  mag- 
netising effect  of  the  secondary  current  was  greatly  increased 
by  connecting  the  plates  of  a  condenser  respectiyely  to  the 
two  points  between  which  the  break  of  the  primary  circuit 
occurred.  The  complete  investigation  of  the  values  of  the 
induced  and  primary  currents  would  under  these  conditions 
be  a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  the  investigation  of  the 
more  simple  case  of  discharge  of  a  condenser  through  a  single 
inductive  circuit.  We  are  here^  however,  only  concerned  with 
the  first  part  of  the  electrical  motion,  the  manner  in  which  the 
currents  wear  down  under  the  action  of  the  resistances  being 
of  subordinate  importance.  It  appears  that  when  the  electrical 
motion  is  decidedly  of  the  oscillatory  type  the  first  few  oedl- 
lations  will  take  place  almost  uninfluenced  by  resistance^  and 
on  this  supposition  the  calculation  (foUowing  Lord  Baylei^) 
becomes  remarkably  simple. 

Let  L,  M  and  N  be  the  primary,  mutual  and  secondary  in- 
ductance, and  let  t  and  t'  be  the  primary  and  secondary  current 
strengths  at  any  instant^  and  q  and  ^  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity which  have  flowed  through  these  circuits  from  the  instant 
of  beginning  to  reckon  the  time  t^ 

then  ^-tand4^-<'; 

dt  dt        ' 

and  if  we  neglect  resistance  effects,  as  we  can  do  at  the  instant 
after  "breaking"  the  primazy  circuit,  and  call  0  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  bridging  across  the  "break"  of  the  primary 
circuity  the  equations  giving  the  values  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  current  %  and  H  at  the  instant  after  breaking  the 
primary  circuit  are— 

."si*<   -0. . : . .  (») 
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{3)  may  be  written 

('-f)i^*j-» <*) 

A  difierential  equation  of  this  type  always  indicates  an  oscil- 
latory motion.     For  consider  the  simple  periodic  fonction, 

f^       z^Amnnty  where\—-^  T  being  the  periodic  time  of  the 

motioiiy  we  haye  ^^n  A  aw  pt^  and  _-f  »  -  n*  A  sin  i>  t ; 
at  air 

\/)  hence,  --^  4*^  x^O,  and  therefore  ;pa A  sin ;p  e  is  a  particular 

£olution  of  this  equation. 

In  the  abore  differential  equation  n  is  seen  to  be  2  ir  times 
the  frequency  of  the  oscillation. 

Aocordmgly,  equation  (4)  indicates  an  osciUadon  of  the 
primary  current,  of  which  the  periodic  time  is  equal  to 


»V^Ff)- 


and  this  is  the  periodicity  of  the  electric  oscillation  set  up  in 
the  primary  at  the  first  instant  after  *'  break." 

Equation  (2)  gives  by  integration  the  connection  between 
d  and  f^  and  it  is 

Mt  +  Ni'-constant (5) 

^hich  shows  that  the  currents  in  the  primary  and  secondaxy 
^Mcillate  sjnchronously,  the  maximum  of  the  one  coinciding  with 
ihe  minimum  of  the  other.  Since  •"  is  zero  at  the  instant  of 
^'breaJ^"  the  constant  in  equation  (6)  must  be  equal  to  M I^ 
-where  I  is  the  current  strength  in  the  primaiy  just  before 
•*'  breaking  "  primary  circuit. 
Accordingly,  we  have 

00 
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80  that  when,  after  half  an  OBcillation  of  the  primaiji.t'beoome* 
equal  to  - 1,  we  have 

•  "       ••-2^1.     ;    :\    ...(«) 

This  equation  giyes  us  the  initial  value  of  the  aeCDndaKy- 
current  i'  in  terms  of  the  value  of  thelprimaij  ounrent  just 
before  the  *' break"  when  thd  oondenser  is  used*  Comparing 
equation  (6)  with  the  results  on  page  185,  where  it  is  shown 
that,  if  the  condenser  is  not  used  across  the  ''break"  Of  the 
primary,  the  initial  value  of  the  secondary  current  under  the 

M 

assumption  of  a  perfectly  sudden  break  is  equal   to  ~  I, 

we  see  that  the  value  of  the  secondary  current,  just  imme» 
diately  after  the  break  of  the  primary,  is  daul>le  that  which 
is  there  deduced  as  the  value  when  the  primary  is  simply- 
suddenly  stopped  without  the  intervention  of  the  condenser. 
Stripped  of  symbolism,  what  the  above  amounts  to  is  this :  if  a 
condenser  is  inserted  across  the  ''  break  points  "  of  a  primary 
circuity  then  on  breaking  the  primaiy  current  continues  to  run 
on  into  the  condenser  for  a  little  bit ;  it  then  rdxnmdif  and  is. 
reversed  in  sign,  retaining  initially  its  full  strength.  The  electro- 
motive force  set  up  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  then  the  result 
of  a  stoppage  of  a  primaxy  current  and  its  immediate  revereal 
in  direction,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  a  certain 
number  of  lines  of  induction  from  the  secondary  circuity  and  their 
immediate  insertion  into  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,, 
when  a  condenser  is  so  employed  the  inductive  electromotive 
force  in  the  secondary  must  be  just  double  that  which  it  would 
be  if  there  were  no  such  rebound  of  the  primary.  The  ccm- 
denser  acts  by  setting  up  electrical  oscillations,  and  it  does 
away  with  the  spark,  or  laigely  diminishes  it,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  condenser  acts  at  the  moment  of  '^ break"  as  if 
it  were  a  shunt  circuit  of  negative  self-induotipn,  only  with  this^ 
difference— that  instead  of  dissipating  energy  like  a  conducting 
circuit  it  returns  it  again  to  the  primaxy  circuit  in  the  form  of 
a  reversed  current,  and  increases  the  total  change  of  inductiotr 
through  the  secondary  circuit  in  the  short  interval  of  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  "  break." 

Since  the  sparking  distance  of  the  secondary  current  depends- 
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on  tfaftimtiiJ  dMHatOpaottvK  tme  m  the  SfMXXidaijr-^tlMBbt  iSi  on 
the  iw^imiitn  of  the  deotromotiye  faroe — ^we.see  that  tibe  oon- 
denser  so  applied  oaA  gteatlj  increase  the  sparkiiig  distance  of 
the  secondary  discharge. 

The  action  is.esseiitially  a  f^ieioppieoa  of  monancef    Tlie 

iXMidenser  canatsiaiitdaetic  recoQ  in  the.  current  and  enables 
^e  electro-kinfitio  energy  oi  the  steady  primary  current  to  be 
utilised  in  prodociiig  secondary  electromotive  force  rather^than 
suffer  dissipation  in  the  form  of  a  contact  spark.  In  order  to 
be  efficient  in  qumcbing  spark  the  capacity  of  the  condenser 
must  be  great  enough  to  take  up  the  full  primary  current^  or 
to.receiye  charge  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  delivery  of  the  full 
primary  current  for  a  time  during  which  the  contact  or  break 
points  are  separating  to  a  distance  too  great  to  permit  of  much 

,  sparking  jumping  across.  There  is  a  certain  capacity  of 
condenser  suitable  for  any  given  coil  which  produces  the  most 
beneficial  result  in  quenching  contact  spark  and  lengthening 

-secoodaiy  spark«    The  required  capacity  is  best  determined  by 

vtrial,  since  the  experimental  data  necessary  to  furnish  the  means 
to  calculate  it  would  be  probably  more  difficult  to  obtain,  owing 
to  ihe  fact  that  it  will  be  determined  by  several  variables,  viz.^ 
the  effective  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  primary  circuit, 
the  rate  of  breaking,  and  probably  also  by  the  amplitude  of 
movement  of  the  "  break  points."  If  the  primary  coil  of  an 
induction  coil  is  traversed  by  an  altema.ting  current  then  the 

.condenser  as  ordinarily  used  becomes  superfluous.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode  obtained  secondary 
sparks  of  great  magnitude  from  his  large  coil  by  so  using  the 
fdtemating  current  of  a  De  Meritens  machine. 

If  a  condenser  is  discharged  through  a  circuit  of  which  the 
resistance  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  numerical 
comparisons,  then  the  equation  of  discharge  is 

dfi    C      ' 

where  the  symbols  have  the  same  signification  as  before.  As 
•above  explained,  this  indicates  that  the  discharge  is  oscillatory, 
and  that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is  2  ir  j^jTc. 

In  describing  the  experiments  of  Blaserna  we  saw  that  the 
frequency  of  the  electrical  oscillation  set  up  in  circuits  on 

oo2 
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fltartiiig  and  stopping  ennMits  in  them  eonld  be  vebkoned  by 
team  of  tfaoaBands  per  second.  In  ihe  caae  of  Leaden  jen  die- 
chaxged  tluougli  Teiy  Bh<»t  dieuite,  tlie  frequenoj  may  ziae  to 
numberB  reckoned  by  millions  per  aeoond.  Since  the  foqnencj 
of  Inminona  Tibrattons  falls  between  4^000  and  7,000  billions 
per  second^  these  condenser  oseillations  fall. In  frequenoj  in  tba 
gap  between  the  acoustic  and  luminona  vibrations. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  since  these  electrical 
osdUations  in  a  oirciiit  are  creating  pulsatory  electrical  dis- 
turbances, which  spread  out  from  the  wire  laterally,  the 
wire  in  which  the  electrical  osdllations  are  going  on  is 
virtually  emitting  ^*  lights"  although  not  such  light  as  can 
affect  our  eyes.  Tlie  ether  waves  in  the  case  of  these  elec- 
trical disturbances  are  too  long  to  be  eye-affMting.  If  the 
velocity  of  a  wave  disturbance  is  Y)  and  the  wave  length  is  A, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  corresponding  to  this 
wave  length  is  n,  then  V ^n  A,  for  the  wave  motion  travels 
over  the  length  of-  cme  wave  in  the  time  of  one  complete  oscil- 
lation. In  the  case  of  ether  disturbances  we  have  seen  that, 
y  is  3  X  10^<^  centimetres  per  second,  or  186,000  miles  per 
second.  Hence  when  the  frequency  of  the  electrical  oscilla- 
tions is  known,  the  wave  length  of  the  lateral  disturbance 
emitted  can  be  found.  Aeo(»ding  to  Dr.  Lodge,  a  microfarad 
condenser  discharging  through  a  good  conducting  coil  of  one 
secohm  self-induction  gives  a  current  ahemating  160  times 
in  a  second,  and  emits  ether  waves  about  1,200  miles  long. 
A  gallon  Leyden  jar  (capacity  about  "003  microfarad)  dis- 
charging through  a  stout  wire  suspended  round  an  ordinary 
sized  room  emits  ether  waves  between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  in  length,  its  current  alternating  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
million  per  second.  A  pint  Leyden  jar  sparking  t^irough  an 
ordinary  pair  of  discharging  tongs  gives  a  current  of  15  million 
alternations  per  second,  with  ether  waves  some  20  yards  in 
length.  An  ordinary  electrostatic  charge  on  a  sphere  two  feet 
in  diameter,  if  disturbed  in  any  way,  will  surge  to  and  fro  at 
the  rate  of  300  million  vibrations  per  second,  emitting  ether 
waves  a  yard  long.  Electric  charges  on  bodies  of  atomic 
dimensions,  if  able  to  oscillate  at  all,  would  vibrate  thou- 
sands of  billions  of  times  a  second,  and  produce  ultra-violet 
light. 
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The  cwdinaiy  use  <rf  a  eoHdenaer  with  ah  huluction  o6il  shows 
how  it  can  b^  emplojed  to  nentnOiae  the  effect  of  Belf4nduotion 
in  a  ciraut.  There  is  another  rety  practical  case  of  a  like 
nature.  In  the  employment  of  a  relap  or  electro-magnetic 
dreuit-closer  in  telegraphy  the  self-induction  of  the  relay  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  rapid  changes  of  current  strength 
through  the  relay.  In  this,  case  it  is  found  that  if  the  terminals 
of  the  relay  are  joined  to  the  poles  of  a  suitable  condenser  the 
effective  self-induction  of  the  relay  is  thereby  lessened.  Let 
Li  B  (Fig.  13)  be  an  inductive  circuit,  and  let  the  terminals  a  h 
be  dosed  by  a  condenser  C  of  capadty  C.  Let  L  be  the  induct- 
ance and  R  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  Let  »  be  the  value  at 
any  mstant  of  a  simple  periodic  current  sent  through  the  relay 
and  oondensei:  i^  pfurajlel,  and  let  !,,»,  be  the  simultaneous 
current  strengths  at  that  instant  in  the  condenser  circidt  and 


Fio.  13. 


tiie  ocnl  circuit.  As  the  potential  difference  of  the  points  a  and 
h  oscillates  there  is  produced  in  the  condenser  circuit  an  ebb 
and  flow  of  current;  the  condenser,  in  fact,  is  charged  and 
discharged  by  the  periodic  current ;  also  a  periodic  current  ia 
produced  in  the  inductive  circuit  L^  R.  The  current  in  L^  R 
lags  in  phase  behind  the  impressed  electromotive  force  or 
potential  difference  of  the  points  a  6,  and  the  current  flowing^into 
the  condenser  lags  90  deg.  in  phase  behind  the  same  impressed 
electromotive  force.  From  this  it  results  that  the  mean  current 
through  the  inductive  circuit  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  greater  when  the  condenser  is  joined  up  to  its  ends  than 
when  it  is  not  so  joined;  its  effective  self  induction  is  thereby 
lessened,  and  it  acts  as  if  it  had  experienced  a  diminution  of 
self-induction.  The  condition  most  favourable  for  producing 
this  result  may  be  investigated  as  follows : — 
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Let  t;  be  the  potential  dififerenoe  of  ibe  points  a  ancl.6  at'lEhe 
instant  when  the  current  in  the  undivided  cirouit  is  i  and  that 
in  the  branches  is  t^  >^d  »p  We  then  haye,  by  the  principle 
of  continuity, 

♦  »*!  +  <,   ....    -i    ..     .     (1) 

also  h"^j-     •    **   ••    •'•    •    •    (2) 

at 

L^+Rij-t;.    .    .    .    ,    .    (3) 

md  we  may  take  the  original  current  before  diyision  to  be 
simply  periodic,  and  to  be  expressed  by 

i«»I  sinpt .     •     .     .    •    .     .-  (4) 

where  I  is  its  maximum  value. 

Then  by  elimination  of  v  and  t|  and  «  from  the  above  four 
equations  we  arrive  easily  at  the  equation — 

CL^+CR^  +  t,-Ismi>t    ...    (5) 
dt^  at 

Now,  since  t^  must  be  a  simple  periodic  current  lagging  in 
phase  behind  that  of  the  undivided  current  ^  we  may  take  t^  to 
be  of  the  form  .     . 

f2«ljsin(p«-fl) (6) 

Ij  being  the  maximum  value  of  i^  and  0  its  phase  Ug  bor 
hind  Ijt  .  '  ,    . 

Hence,  by  differentiation  of  (6)  and  substitution  in'|^5).  we 

amveat 

f  ■ 

(l-CL/>2)IaSin(p«-tf)+CR/>«I,cos(p«--^-Isin/>^(7) 
which  by.  the  lemma  on  page^  132  may  be  written — 

Ij n/(1  -CL|>2)«  +  C2R2p« 8in(p e- d+^)-I sini> t  .  (8) 

Both  sides  of  this  last  equation  are  the'  etpressions  for  the 
same  thing,  vis.,  the  value  of  i,  and; hence,  equatimg:  the  oo* 
efficients,  we  have  .     .'  f 
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This  givae  mr  the  Tnlue  of  the  rieitio  of  the  jaaximiun  or  mean 
values  of  the  rtrtogths  of  the  lindivided  cm^rait  and  the 
current  in  the  inductive  circuit.  If  we  differentiate  the 
nght-hand  si  je  of  (9)  with  lespeiGft  to  C,  and  apply  l&e  ititual 
•criterion  to  aeoertaih  whether  we  have  a  maxlmuni  or 
minimum  value,  we  find  that  the  expreecuon  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (9)  hai9  a  minimum  value  when 


Ra+jp«L« 


ao) 


lu  other:  word^  if  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  so  chosen  as 
to  have  a  capacity  equal  numerieally  to  the  quotient  of  the 
inductaace  by  the  impedance  of  the  coil,  then  under  these 
eiroomstances  the  mean  strength  of  the  current  in.  the  coil 
circuit  will  be  greater  than  the  mean  strength  of  the  current 
before  subdivision;  and  it  is  easily  seen  by  substituting  in 
equation  (9)  the  value  of  G  given  by  (10),  which  makes  the 
ratio  of  current  strength  a  minimum,  that  with  this  value 
of  the  d^NUsity  strength  of  the  current  in  the  inductive 
coil  is  to  the  strength  of  the  current  before  division  in  the 
ratio  of  the  impedance  to  the  resistance  of  the  inductive 
cirouitb 

•  The  expression  (10)  gives  the  value  of  the  condenser  capacity 
which  will,  produce  the  required  result  of  minimising  the  self- 
in<kicti<m  of  a  relay  of  resistance  R  and  induotfuice  L  when 
applied  to  it.  Another  problem  of  a  like  kind,  but  not  so 
practically  useful,  is  the  investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
condenser  when  jomed  in  ^en^with  an  inductive  coil  and 
travorsed  by  a  simple,  periodic  current.  *  Let  a  condenser  of 
capacity  G  be  joined  in  series  with  an  inductive  circuit  of 
iresistance  R  and  inductance  L,  and  let  a .  simple  j)eriodic 
current  of  frequency  n  be  sent  through  the  two  in  series.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  e^ow  that»  if  we  take  p  for  27rn,  as  usual, 
jmd  if  the  capacity  and  inductance  are  so  related  to  the 

frequency   of    oscillation    that  p«— r==,  then,  under  these 

vXiG 

circumstances, .  the  condenser  juSt  annuls  the  self-induotion 

^f  the  coil,  and  the  two  together  permit  the  passage  of  the 

«ame  current  which  would  traverse  the  coil  in  virtue  of  its 
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resistance  R,  Msuming  it  to  have  no  mdntteilM;    Wd  h&W 
the  proof  of  this  as  an  execoiBe  to  the  stodent* 

§&  ImpilLrim  Dlsokaigw  and  XaMloii  of  ladnciano 
tlMTtto. — ^If  between  the  ends  of  a  eonduetor  a  diffei«Doe  of 
potential  is  created  whidi  is  brought  about  slowfyi  tho  result 
shows  itself  in  a  ouirent  in  the  oonduotor,  and  the  reaulting^ 
current  is  determined  as  to  strength  by  the  mode  of  Tariation 
of  the  potential  and  by  the  oapacity  as  well  as  by  the  induct- 
anoe  and  ohmio  resistance  of  the  conductor.  If,  however,  the 
difference  of  potential  is  created  with  great  suddenness,  the 
resulting  electric  flow  is  less  and  less  detenmned  by  what  may 
be  the  true  resistance,  and  more  by  the  inductance  of  tho 
conductor.  In  this  case  we  hare  the  phenomena  of  iH^fiuUive 
di9charge$.  We  have  a  mechanical  analogy  in  the  case  of 
impulses  or  sudden  blows  given  to  heavy  bodies,  which  well 
illustrates  how  strikingly  force  phen<»aetia  may  be  altered 
when  for  steady  or  slowly  varying  forces  we  substitute  exceed^ 
ingly  brief  impulses  or  blows.  If  an  explosive.  Such  as  gun** 
cotton,  is  laid  on  a  stone  slab  in  open  air  and  simply  ignited  it 
bums  away  with  comparative  slowness,  the  slab  is  uninjured, 
and  the  evolved  gases  simply  push  the  air  away  to  make  room 
for  themselves.  But  it  is  well  known  that  by  means  of  deton»« 
tors  the  same  explosive  can  be  iired  with  enormoudy  greater 
rapidity,  and  in  this  case  the  blow  or  impulse  given  to  the  air 
is  so  sudden  that  it  has  not  time  to  be  pushed  away,  and  in 
virtue  of  its  inertia  its  incapability^of  receiving  a  finite  velocity 
in  an  infinitely  small  time  bestows  on  it  an  inertia  rensianoe^ 
which  causes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eWetit  of  the  explosion  to 
take  effect  downwards  on  the  slab,  and  this  last  is  shattered* 
The  inductance  of  conductors  introduces  a  series  of  phenomena 
which  are  the  electrical  analogues  of  the  abdve  mechanical 
experiment.  We  have  seen  that  the  counter  electromotive 
force  of  self-induction  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  ct 
another  quantity,  caUed  the  electro4dneiac  momentum,  and  thiia 
quantity  physically  interpreted  is  the  total  flux  of  induction  or 
number  of  lines  of  force  enclosed  by  the  conducting  circuit  at 

*  Both  thiB  and  the  previous  propoeitaon  wiQ  be  found  to  be  proved  hf 
a  geometrical  method  in  Mr.  Bli^ealej's  book  oit  ''Alternating  Oomnta,'* 
Saoond  Edition. 
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that  instant.  A  oonductor  of  settsible  mdaotanee  oan  no  motr 
have  a  eofrent  of  finite  magnitude  created  in  it  inataataneousiy 
than  a  body  of  sensible  niasB  oan  have  a  finite  Tdooity  in« 
stantaneonsly  giren  to  it.  In  bodi  esses  there  is  an  inunehse 
resistance  to  very  sudden  change  of  condition.  A  very  looser 
plug  of  snow  or  earth  stuffed  into  the  muszle  of  a  loaded'  gim 
will  cause  it  to  burst  when  fired,  smee  the  inerda  resistance  of 
the  plug  to  very  sudden  nK>tion  is  exceedingly  large,  though 
the  fictional  resistance  may  be  small.  Acoordm^y,  the  study 
of  the  behaviour  of  conductors  under  exceedingly  sudden  elec- 
trie  blows  or  electromotive  impulses  leads  us  to  consider  some 


L 

Fio.  14. 
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very  interesting  effects.  We  shall  best  elucidate  these  effects 
by  describing  some  highly  interesting  and  suggestive  experi- 
ments due  to  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge.* 

His  first  experiment  is  called  the  experiment  of  the  alternative 
path.  The  two  terminal  knobs  of  a  Voss  or  Wimshurst  electrical 
mftgbinfl  {ue  Fig.  14)  are  connected  to  the  two  inside  coatinga 
of  a  pair  of  Leyden  jars.    The  two  outside  coatings  are  con- 

*  The  aoooupt  of  these  ezperimentB  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Lodge's  Mann  Lectures  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  These  delightful  and 
suggestiTe  lectures  were  reprinted  in  The  EUetriaian,  entitled  ^'  Ptotectiob 
ef  BuOdinga  from  Lightning/'  VoL  XXL,  pp.  ^  273,  302. 
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sieoted  to  the  balls  of  another  discharger,  B,  sad  the  tennlnals 
-of  this  discharger  are  short-circuited  by  a  metal  wire  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line.  The  Leyden  jars  stand  on  a  badly  insu- 
iating  wooden  base.  On  turning  the  handle  of  the  electrical 
machine  the  inside  coatings  receive  equal  and  opposite  elec- 
trical charges^  and  there  is  an  induced  charge  on  the  outer 
•coating  of  each,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  school  of 
dectriciaos,  was  caUed  the  "  bound  "  chaise.  When  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  of  the  inner  coatings  reaches  a  certain  value 
the  air  space  at  A  is  cradced,  and  a  spark  passes,  dischaiging 
the  inner  coatings  of  the  jars.  At  that  instant  the  charges  of 
the  outer  coatings  are  set  *'  free,"  or,  in  modwn  language,  the 
potential  of  one  rises  and  that  of  the  other  falls.  The  effect  of 
this  is  that  whereas  before  the  spark  passed^at  A  the  balls  at 
B  were  at  equal  potential,  on  the  spark  at  A  happening  the 
balls  at  B  are  instantaneously  brought  to  a  very  great  diffnr- 
<ence  of  potential.  It  might  be  thought  that  since  the  balls  are 
short-circuited  by  a  metallic  wire  this  difference  of  potential 
will  expend  itself  on  making  a  current  in  the  wire.  On  the 
contrary,  very  little  of  the  discharge  may  take  place  through 
the  wire.  A  spark  passes  at  B,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dis- 
charge passes  in  great  part  across  the  exceedingly  highly 
resisting  air  space  at  B^  .rather  than  take  the  circuit  of  the 
metallic  wire  of  very  low  resistance,  so  that  although  there  is 
a  divided  circuit  open  to  the  discharge,  one  branch  of  which 
measures  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ohms  or  megohms  and  the 
other  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  ohm,  it  nearly  all  goes  by  the 
route  of  higher  resistance.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
whcoi  the  l>alls  fit  B  are  thrown  with  great  suddenness  into 
opposite  electrical  states  the  counter  electromotive  force  of 
self-ihduction  of  the  circuit  of  metal  L  makes  it  virtually  abso- 
lutely non-conducting.  The  electromotive  blow  meets  with 
such  resistance  owing  to  the  electro-magnetic  inertia  of  the 
circuit  that  it  rebounds  and  cracks  through  the  air.  In  order 
that  it  shall  do  this,  however,  the  distance  of  this  air  gap  at  B 
has  to  be  less  than  a  certain  amount.  There  is  a  certain  critical 
distance  of  the  knobs  B  for  less  than  which  the  dischi^^  always 
jumps  across  B,  and  for  greater  than  which  the  discharge  keeps 
.mainly  to  the  metallic  circuit.  Even  if  the  short-circuiting  met^ 
is  a  thick  rod,  still  when  B  is  not  great  the  discharge  chooses  the 
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jmr-gap  path*  The  phenomeiion  here  presented  has  had  freeb 
interest  and  attention  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Lodge,  but  it  has 
feallj  been  long  a  familiar  one,  though  its  explanation  bas  not 
«tood  out  hitherto  so  sharply  as  it  does  now. 

Faraday  was  acquainted  with  it»  and  showed  that  if  a  charged 
(Leyden  jar  is  discharged  by  means  of  a  wire  crossed  or  bent  so 
tbat  there  was  a  loop  (Fig,  15),  the  wires  at  a  nearly  but  not 
-quite  touching,  then  when  the  spark  happened  at  6  a  spark 
took  place  also  at  a,  showing  that  some  at  least  of  the  discharge 
jumped  across  a  instead  of  pursuing  the  course  of  the  metal 
loop. 

The  same  fact  lies  at  the  base  of  the  action  <^  all  lightning 
arrestors  placed  on  telegraph  or  telephone  instruments.  Mr. 
O.  F.  Varley,  we  believe,  first  suggested  that  the  coils  of  the 
single-needle  instrument  might  be  protected  from  damage  by 


Fio.  16. 

lightning  by  twisting  together  the  earth  and  line  wires  where 
they  leave  the  case,  the  theory  being  that  although  ordinary 
currents  were  not  short-circuited  by  reason  of  the  cotton 
-<^yering  of  the  wires,  yet  lightning  discharges  would  meet 
with  such  resistance  in  the  inductive  coils  that  they  would 
jump  across  the  knot  from  wire  to  wire  ratheiC  than  pass 
found  and  damage  the  coils.  In  the  same  way  the  ordinary 
^comb  protector  is  supposed  to  act.  Between  the  line  wire 
L  (see  Fig.  16)  and  the  electro-magAetic  instrument^  relay, 
telephone,  ^,  is  placed  a  metal  comb,  which  has  its  points  in 
•opposition  to  another  comb  in  connection  with  the  earth,  and 
the  other  terminal  of  the  electro-magnetic  instrument  is  also 
-'/to  earth."  An  incoming  current  has  then  two  paths  open  to  it 
to  get  to  earth,  one  of  comparatively  low  resistance  through  the 
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instrumimt,  and  one  of  enonnoualj  high  resistance  acrosB  tiie  air 
gap  between  the  comb  poiints.  OrdiBaxy  oimenta^  steady  or 
periodic,  pass  entirely  throngh  the  metaHic  oirciiit.  Very  yiolent 
electric  impulses,  such  as  a  H^taibg  disohaige,  meet  with  an 
enormous  inductive  opposition  in  the  electro-magnetie  instni- 
ment  owing  to  the  inability  of  an  induetive  circuit  to  respond 
to  an  electromotiTe  impulse  instantaHeoudy.  Henoe  the  aur 
gap  is  cracked,  and  the  cGsoharg^  passto  across  the  combs  and 
the  instrument  may  be  saved.  Evidence  is,  however,  abundant 
jMnnting  to  the  fact  that  the  protecticto  afforded  by  these  con- 
trivances  is  very  far  from  complete.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  their  efficiency  as  practical  devices,  but  only  with  them 
as  illustrating  the  principle  ot  the  alternative  path  and  th» 


Via.  16i 

behaviour  of  inductive  circuits  to  impulsive  discharges.  That 
these  devices  are  inefficient  has  been  ftiUy  demonstrated  by 
many  experimentalists.* 

In  these  experiments  of  the  alternative  path  it  was  found  by 
Dr.  Lodge  that  the  critical  distance  at  which  the  discharge  just 
prefers  to  jump  the  air  gap  was  greater  for  a  thick  copper  tod 
40  feet  long  (No.  1  B.W.G.)  than  Cwr  an  inm  wire  (No.  27 

*  For  an  scoount  of  some  interesting  experimients  by  Prof.  Hughes  mdt 
Prot  Guillemia  on  "Lightning  Protectors"  see  The  SUctrieian,  VoL  XXL 
p.  304,  July  13,  1888.    It  was  found  that  a  protector  consisting  of  two* 
opposed  flat  plates  was  better  than  a  oomb  or  opposed  point 
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BbW.O.)  of  $3*3  ohms  raostaiioei  indicating  a  leas  indnotive 
Inertia  on  tbe  part  of  the  iron ;  Imt  tihii  faot  is  only  tame  for 
the  partiottkr  ciroumalanoas  of  the  experiment.  A  ¥eiy  dear 
difference  was  established  between  copper  rod  and  tape,  naing 
•conductors  of  the  same  length  and  weight.  The  tape  has  an 
;adTantage  in  permitting  more  eauly  the  passage  of  sudden 
•electric  discharges.  A  oontrovenqr  on  the  relative  suitability  of 
rod  and  tape  for  lightning  conductors  dates  from  the  time  of 
Faraday  and  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  and  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  preferring  one  rather  than  the  other  presents 
itself  when  we  consider  the  matter  in  tbe  light  of  thoee  con^ 
fliderations,  which  induce  us  to  think  tiiat  an  electric  current 
begins  always  at  the  surface  of  conductor,  and  takesa  certain 
time  to  dif[\i8e  or  soak  into  the  mass  of  the  metaL  It  is  not 
oroBs-section  but  jurfaqe  which  is  h«re  concerned;  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  conductor  which  offers  the  greatest 
sur&oe  to  the  dielectric  is  able  to  drain  the  eneigy  out  of  the 
dielectric  most  quickly  and .  dissipate  it  as  heat  in  the  con- 
ductor. We  have  referred  to  this  on  a  previous  page  (see  nuUe^ 
p.  252),  and  it  will  be  mentioned  again  in  connection  with  some 
views  of  Prof.  Poynting.*  With  respect  to  the  apparent  supe- 
riority of  iron,  it  would  naturally  have  been  supposed  that> 
dnce  the  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  bestows  upon  it  greater 

*  For  some  qpeebl  remarkt  oa  the  •^•>indactioii  of  wireaof  Tarious crow- 
fleotioDS  see  Kr.  Oliver  Heayiaide  in  the  PhiL  Mag.,  January,  1887,  pw  11 : 
— "  The  magnetic  enei^gy  per  unit  of  length  of  a  circuit  is  i  Lt",  where  i  is 
the  current  in  the  wire  and  L  the  inductance  per  unit  of  length.  As  regards 
the  diminution  of  L  in  general  by  spreading  out  the  current  in  a  strip 
instead  of  concentrating  it  in  |i  wire,  that  is  a  matter  of  elementary  reason- 
ing founded  on  the  general  structure  of  L.  If  we  draw  apart  currents, 
keeping  the  currents  constant,  thus  doing  work  against  their  mutuiJ 
attraction,  we  diminish  their  energy  at  the  same  time  by  the  amount  of 
work  done  against  their  attraction.  Thus  the  quantity  }  L  i^  of  a  circuit 
is  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  to  take  the  cuxrent  to  pieces, 
so  to  speak — that  is,  to  separate  all  its  filamentaiy  elements  of  currents  to 
an  infinite  distance.  If  wires  are  taken,  each  of  a  unit  of  length  and  of 
the  same  total  cross-sectional  area,  but  of  different  forms  of  cross-section, 
round,  square^  elliptical,  equilato^  triangle,  narrow  rectangle,  kc,  the 
ratio  of  their  inductances  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  their  torsional  rigidities. 
Thus  the  narrow  strip  has  the  least  torsional  rigidity,  and  the  circular- 
eeetioned  wire  the  greatest,  and  this  it  true  also  for  their  rehttiTe  sdf • 
inductions." 
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JnduotaiMM^jit.. would  fonn  a  leds  suitable  cenduotor  for  diii' 
ellaiging*  witii  great  Buddennees'  electric  Cttexgj..  Owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  current  only  penetrates  just  into  the  skin  of  the 
oondufotor;  there  is  but  little  of  Uie  mass  of  the  iron  magnetised, 
even  if  these  instantaneous  discharges  are  capable  of  magne- 
tising iron.  This  last  fact  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to  an 
aetual  time  lag  of  magnetisation,  vit.|  that  magnetising  force- 
required  to  endure  for  a  sensible  time  in  order  to  produce- 
magnetisation,  but  recent  views  tend  in  the  direction  of  ooia- 
sidering  tiie  apparent  lag  as  a  consequence  of  the  hat  that  the 
eddy  cuirents  produced  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  metal  by 
the  dischai^e  shield  the  inner  and  deeper  layexs  from  inductive 
influence,  as  described  under  the  head  of  Magnetic  Screening. 
In.  any  event  the  final  result  is  the  same ;  the  electromotive 
impulses,  or  sudden  rushes  of  electricity,  do  not  magnetise  the 
iron,  and  hence  do  not  find  in  it  any  greater  self-inductive  oppo- 
sition than  they  would  find  in  a  non-magnetic  but  othervrise 
similar  conductor.  Dr.  Lodge's  further  researches  seem  to  show 
that  ihere  is  a  real  advantage  in  ucdng  iron  for  lightning  con- 
ductors over  copper,  and  that  its  greater  specific  resistance 
and  higher  fusing  point  enable  an  iron  rod  or  tape  to  get  rid 
safely  of  an  amount  of  electric  energy  stored  up  in  a  dieleotiie 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  copper.  This  point  is- 
further  elucidated  by  some  other  experiments  of  Dr.  Lodge. 
Two  tinfml  conductors  were  prepared  of  approximately  equal 
resistance  and  length.  One  of  these  was  formed  into  a  spiral^ 
each  layer  being  insulated  with  paraffin  paper,  and  wound  on  a 
glass  tube.  The  other  was  made  into  a  zig-zag  or  non-inductive 
resistance.  These  conductors  were  then  employed  as  alterna- 
tive paths,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  with  the  copper  wire.  Ins 
the  que  when  the  tinfoil  zig-zag  was  employed  to  short-circuit 
the  jars  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  B  spark  (see  Fig.  13)  until 
the  distance  of  the  A  balls  was  shortened  to  -6  (tenths  of  inch). 
When  the  tinfoil  spiral  was  used  the  critical  spark  distance  at 
B  rose  to  6*4.  When  the  iron  wire  bundle  was  inserted  in  the 
tube  it  did  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  increase  this  distance. 
The  length  of  the  sparking  distance  at  A  was  7*3,  and  when 
no  alternative  path  was  used  at  all  to  connect  the  jars  the 
critical  distance  of  the  B  baUs,  at  which  sparks  sometimes- 
passed  and  sometimes  failed,  was  ll'l.     Here,  then,  we  have 
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the  fion-magnetisabiUty  of  iron  by  sudden  disbhftrges  illU^i^i^iefd/ 
Dr.  Lodge  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  thtft  a  ^'choking '^ 
coil  haying  a  core  of  divided  iron  and  Wound  oteti  with  many 
turns  of  wire  does  not  add  to  the  apparent  self-induction  of  a 
circuit  discharging  a  Leyden  jar.  It  may  even  diniitiish  it 
when  the  discharge  is  oscillatory  und  Of  sufficient  frequency/ 
although  the  oscillations  may  be  as  few  as  5d0  per  Second; 
This  experiment  shows,  as  we  know  from  other  ^cts,  tbatr 
eddy  currents  are  set  up  even  in  a  core  of  finely*divided  ironi 
and  that  these  eddy  currents,  under  sufficiently  rapid  altema' 
tions,  are  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  oor^  land  moreover, 
since  they  are  as  regards  phase  neaily  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  current  in  the  coil,  they  actually  tend  to  diminish  the  total 
flux  of  induction  through  the  coilf  and  hence  diminish  the  self- 
induction  of  the  circuit. 

The  inductive  opposition  to  electric  discharge  presented  by 
even  a  short  length  of  conductor,  when  the  difference  of  poten- 
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tial  between  the  ends  is  made  vexy  suddenly,  is  seen  in  the 
tencfency  under  such  circumstances  to  ndeJUuh.  ti  ^  conduc' 
tor,  say,  a  straight  rod  of  copper,  have  one  end  to  earth,  and 
somewhere  very  near  its  side  is  the  end  of  another  conductor 
also  "to  earth,"  then  if  the  free  end  of  the  first  conductor  is 
suddenly  exalted  in  potential  the  impulsive  rush  of  electricity 
meeting'with  such  an  obstacle  in  the  inductance  of  the  conduc- 
tor spits  or  flashes  out  laterally  and  sparks  to  the  other  «con* 
ductor.  No  conductor  is  able  to  prevent  side  flash  altogether 
unless  it  has  practically  no  inductance.  As  long  as  a  conduc- 
tor must  be  straight  (like  a  lightning  conductor)  so  long  will 
there  be  a  tendency  to  side  flash.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  massive  conductor  has  (Fig.  17)- 
a  very  fine  wire  stretched  alongside  and  air  gaps  in  this  bye* 
path  left  by  bringing  the  ends  of  the  fine  wire  veiy  near  to  the- 
mdes  of  the  large  conductor.  On  sending  an  impulsive  rush  of 
electricity  through  the  large  conductor  little  sparks  are  seen  at 
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a  and  6,  ehowing  that  soma  of  the  discharge  has  left  the  Aide 
tfouduotor  aind  travdled  along  the  fine  wire^  even  althoo^^  it 
bad  toleapnerosaanair  gap.  If  the  bare  hands  aie  applied  to 
the  ends  of  an  open  spiral  of  very  stout  copper  wire,  one  end  of 
which  is  connected  to  a  ^*good  earth,"  shocks  will  be  felt  when 
A  Legrden  jar  is  discharged  through  the  copper.  In  this  ease 
the  human  body  forms  the  bye-path,  and  the  experiment  indi- 
4)ates  that  the  law  of  diyisiQii  of  steady  currents  or  slow  dia- 
diaiges  between  conductors  in  paxalleli  -viz.,  a  division  in  the 
ratio  of  their  conductivitiei^  does  not  hold  good  for  impnlave 
discharge^  and  that  the  relative  inductances  of  the  drouits 
have  more  influence  in  the  latter  case  in  determining  what 
happens. 

The  distinction  between  the  resulting  discharges  due  to  a 
steady  electromotive  force  or  strain  and  that  due  to  an  eiae- 
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tromotive  impjolse  or  impuluve  rush  of  electricity  has  been 
iUustrated  by  some  further  experiments  by  Dr.  Lodge  on  the 
behaviour  of  model  lightning  conductors  when  subjected  to 
the.  action  of  these  two  modes  of  dischaige.  Two  tin  platea 
Are  placed  horizontally  and  insulated,  and  these  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  earth  and  a  thunder-cloud.  These  plates  an 
connected,  as  in  Fig.  18,  to  an  electrical  machine,  and  by  work- 
ing the  handle  are  brought  up  to  a  steady  potential  difibveBoa 
On  the  lower  plate  are  placed  little  rods  of  various  heic^btSi 
sharp,  or  having  knobs,  and  these  represent  lightning  con* 
duotors.  At  a  certain  potential  difference  the  eleotric  strain 
set  up  in  the  air  exceeds  the  limit  which  the  dielectric  can 
sustain,  and  it  breaks  down,  giving  rise  to  a  spark.  A  disdiaige 
then  takes  place  towards  one  or  other  of  the  mimic  lightning 
conductors.  In  one  experiment  three  conductora  were  used^- 
one  with  a  large  knob,  *9in.  less  in  height  than  the  distanoe 
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l)etweeii  the  plates,  the  second  with  a  small  knob,  2m.  less  in 
height,  and  a  sharp  short  point.  The  point  even  when  very 
low  prevents  discharge  altogether.  It  may  be  too  low  to  be 
^ffectiye,  or  it  may  be  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  supply  of 
electricity  if  that  is  supplied  very  fast^  but  it  acts  to  prevent 
discharge.  If  the  point  is  removed  or  covered  up  we  then  find 
that  the  discharge  takes  place,  when  the  potential  difference 
of  the  plates  is  made  great  enough,  to  the  small  knob  by 
preference,  and  it  does  so  even  when  the  stem  of  the  short 
knob  is  lower  than  that  of  the  large  knob.  In  other  words, 
when  the  stems  are  the  same  height  the  small  knob  protects 
the  large  one,  and  it  does  this  until  lowered  in  height  to  about 
two  inches  less  than  the  other ;  when  this  is  the  case  both  knobs 
are  struck  indifferently.  And  it  does  this  even  when  a  resist- 
,ance  of  one  megohm  is  interposed  in  the  stem  of  the  smaller 


Fig.  19. 

knob.  The  state  of  things  is,  however,  very  much  altered  if 
in  place  of  bringing  up  the  two  plates  gradually  to  a  sparking 
potential  difference  they  are  very  suddenly  thrown  into  oppo- 
site electridfl  conditions  by  connecting  them  to  the  electrical 
machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

The  jars  charge  up  as  they  stand  on  the  same  wooden  table, 
and  when  the  potential  rises  to  sparking  amoimt  they  discharge 
at  A,  and  a  violent  electric  rush  then  takes  place  between  the 
two  plates,  and  the  conductors  between  are  struck.  If  the  same 
three  kind  of  conductors  are  used,  and  they  be  adjusted  until 
they  are  all  about  equally  struck,  we  find  that  the  smaller  and 
shorter-stenuned  knob  no  longer  protects  the  larger  one,  and 
the  sharp  point  no  longer  protects  either ;  all  three,  large  ball, 
small  ball  and  pointy  are  liable  to  be  struck  equally  if  at  the 
flame  height^  and  if  they  differ  in  height  the  highest  is  most 
likely  to  be  struck,  no  matter  what  it  is.     Points  are,  then,  no 
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protection  against  these  impujsiye  rushes  of  electricity.  The 
special  virtue  of  a  point  in  the  case  of  the  slower-timed  dis- 
charges is  that  it  prepares  the  path  of  the  discharge  to  itself 
for  in  this  case  the  path  is  pre-arranged  by  induction.  If  one 
of  the  conductors  has  a  lai^ge  resistance — say  a  liquid  megohm 
inserted  in  it — then  this  one  is  no  longer  struck ;  it  ceases  to- 
protect  the  other  conductors  even  if  higher  than  them,  and 
even  if  it  be  so  raised  in  height  that  it  touches  the  top  plate^ 
thus  connecting  the  plates  by  a  bad  conductor,  the  two  other 
conductors  get  struck  with  apparently  the  same  ease  as  before. 
This  indicates  that  a  lightning  conductor  with  a  bad  earth  can* 
not  protect  well  against  discharges  of  the  nature  of  a  sudden 
rush.  Mr.  Wimshurst  has,  however,  shown  reason  for  consider- 
ing that  in  this  experiment  the  electrical  state  of  plates,  as- 
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regards  sign  of  electrification,  may  be  of  importance.  The 
question  how  far  the  point  protects  from  the  imjmlsiye  rush  is 
not  altogether  cleared  up.     It  is  still  sub  judice. 

In  performing  the  first  experiment  of  the  alternative  path 
(Fig.  14)  it  was  noticed  that  the  B  spark  was  longer  than  the  A 
spark.  Plainly  this  indicates  that  the  discharge  at  A  sets  up 
electrical  oscillations.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  brought 
about  is  as  follows : — On  the  commencement  of  the  discharge 
the  air-space  is  intensely  heated,  and  its  conductivity  so  far 
increased  that  the  conditions  as  to  the  relation  of  inductance, 
resistance  and  capacity  of  the  discharger  and  condenser  are  ful- 
filled, and  the  discharge  takes  the  oscillatory  form.  If  a  couple 
of  long  leads  are  attached  to  the  A  discharger  (Fig.  20),  the 
farther  ends  being  insulated,  and  a  discharger  B  bridged  across 
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at  B|y  Bg  or  B^  then  it  is  found  that  at  evezy  discharge  at  A  a 
spark  can  be  obtained  at  6,  and  for  a  certain  length  of  A  spark 
the  B  spark  will  be  longer  at  B,  than  at  the  nearer  positions. 
Eyidently  what  happens  is  that  the  electrical  oscillation  across  the 
A  discharge  intervals  sets  up  yiolent  surgings  to  and  fro  in  the 
open  circuit  wires,  just  like  water  in  a  long  trough  when  it  is 
tilted,  and  the  recoil  at  the  insulated  ends,  combined  with  the 
inductance  of  these  leads,  produces  a  cross  flash  at  B.  It  is,  in 
fact>  a  case  of  resonance ;  the  long  open  circuit  leads  act  like 
resonators  to  the  oscillating  discharge  across  A,  and  the  nearer 
the  length  of  the  leads  approaches  to  half  a  wave  length  or  to 
some  multiple  of  half  a  wave  length  the  more  perfect  will  be 
the  resonance  and  the  greater  the  recoil  at  the  open  ends,  and 
hence  the  greater  the  spark  at  Bg. 

K  the  experiment  is  tried  in  the  dark,  the  B  discharger  being 
removed,  it  is  seen  that  the  leads  glow  at  the  ends  with  a  vivid 
brush  light  at  the  moment  when  the  jars  are  discharged.  When 
the  proper  length  of  open  circuit  lead  has  been  found  which 
resonates  best  in  accord  with  the  jars  used  as  dischargers, 
then  liie  whole  of  the  effects  described  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  connecting  a  very  small  Leyden  jar  to  the  ends  of 
the  wires.  The  increase  of  static  capacity  thus  given  to  the 
leads  reduces  their  potential  below  sparking  point.  Arranging 
the  jar  so  as  to  leave  an  air-space  between  it  and  one  of  the 
wires,  a  spark  passes  into  it  at  each  A  spark ;  but  the  jar  is 
not  in  the  least  charged  afterwards,  proving  that  the  spark  is 
a  double  one,  first  in  and  then  out  of  the  jar,  a  real  recoil  of 
the  reflected  pulse.  Hence,  also,  we  see  that  the  brush  visible 
in  the  dark  is  the  same  on  each  wire,  and  one  is  not  able  to  say 
that  one  brush  is  positive  and  the  other  negative,  for  each  is 
both. 

A  curious  experiment  illustrating  the  electrical  surgings  or 
oscillations  set  up  in  a  conductor  which  is  suddenly  discharged 
at  one  end  is  as  follows : — ^Attach  one  end  of  a  long  wire  to  one 
knob  of  a  Wimshurst  machine,  and  connect  the  other  pole  to 
earth.  The  wire  is  otherwise  insulated,  and  now  forms  one 
coating  of  a  condenser  of  which  the  other  is  the  walls  of  the 
room.  The  wire  is  bent  round  so  that  its  free  end  nearly 
touches  its  initial  end  (see  Fig.  21).  Under  these  circumstances 
one  would  naturally  say  that  a  spark  at  B  was  absurd,  and  yet 
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it  is  found  that  eveii  if  the  wire  is  a  stout  copper  wire  a 
spark  happens  at  B  when  one  is  produced  at  A.  This  B  spark 
is  caused  by  an  electrical  oscillation  in  the  wire.  The  wire  is, 
as  it  were,  pumped  fiill  of  electricity  by  the  machine,  and 
when  the  spark  happens  at  A  a  release  is  given  at  that  end  for 
one  brief  instant.  Then  ensues  a  reboimd  of  the  electricity, 
and  the  pressure  rises  at  the  free  end  to  sparking  amount. 
The  whole  effect  is  just  analogous  to  the  effect  of  suddenly 
opening  and  closing  a  tap  on  a  high-pressure  water  service — a 
concussion  is  heard  in  the  tap  on  shutting,  and  if  one  could  see 
the  water  it  would  be  found  that  it  reboimds,  and  a  reflected 
wave  is  set  up  in  the  pipe,  which,  if  the  pipe  is  not  strong 
enough,  will  burst  it  at  some  weak  point.  The  practical  moral 
of  this  is  that  any  large  conductor  suddenly  discharged  has  set 
up  in  it  violent  electrical  surgings,  which  may  cause  it  to  spit 
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off  discharges  at  other  points,  and  these  sparks  may  be  as  long 
as  the  principal  spark. 

Another  way  of  making  these  electrical  surgings  conspicuous 
is  by  their  effect  in  causing  a  Leyden  jar  to  overflow,  »,«., 
to  spark  round  its  edge.  A  jar  does  this  when  its  coat- 
ings are  very  suddenly  raised  to  a  great  potential  difference. 
Fig.  22  shows  the  arrangement.  The  inside  of  the  jar  is  made 
to  communicate  direct  to  one  machine  pole  and  the  outer 
coating  through  the  intervention  of  a  long  wire  to  the  other 
pole. 

When  a  spark  happens  at  A,  and  the  length  of  the  wire  L  is 
sufficiently  great,  the  jar  sparks  over  its  edge.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  as  follows: — ^Whilst  the  handle  of  the  machine  is  being 
turned  the  potential  difference  of  the  jar  coatings  increases.  At 
a  certain  limit  the  air  in  the  A  space  breaks  down,  and,  being 
heated,  becomes  for  a  moment  a  very  good  conductor;  there  is. 
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therefore,  a  rush  of  electricity  out  of  the  inner  coating  and  into 
the  outer  coating,  but  the  spark  at  A  ceasing,  this  outflow  from 
the  jar  is  suddenly  stopped  and  rebounds,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  inductance  of  the  wire  L  causes  a  rush  to  continue  into  the 
jar.  The  reboimd  of  the  flow  when  the  rush  through  the  air 
space  18  suddenly  stopped  causes  the  potential  difference  of  the 
coatings  to  rise  to  a  point  at  which  they  spark  over  the  edge  of 
the  glass.  In  an  example  given  by  Dr.  Lodge  the  jar  was  a 
one  gallon  jar,  with  glass  fully  three  inches  above  the  tinfoO. 
L  was  a  thick  No.  1  copper  wire  circuit  round  a  room.  The  jar 
overflows  every  time  a  spark  happens  at  A,  even  though  the 
length  of  this  spark  is  only  *64iii.  If  the  long  lead  L  is  short- 
circuited,  then  the  jar  refuses  to  overflow  until  the  A  spark  has 
been  increased  to  l*7in.     The  higher  potential  differt^nce  needed 
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to  cause  overflow  or  rebound  in  the  case  with  a  short  circuit  is 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  a  little  self-induction  in  the  dis- 
charging circuit  bestows  momentum  on  the  flow  and  assists  in 
making  a  back  splash. 

A  hydraulic  analogy  to  the  above  might  be  found  in  con- 
sidering  the  case  of  a  liquid  flowing  steadily  along  a  trough  or 
canal.  If  an  obstruction  was  suddenly  created,  as  by  closing  a 
valve  or  sluice,  the  liquid  would  rebound  and  a  wave  would  be 
created;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  rebound  of 
the  liquid  against  a  closed  valve  might  be  made  to  lift  some  of 
it  to  a  higher  level  than  that  from  which  it  originally  fell.  In 
the  electrical  case,  the  rebound  is  made  to  raise  the  jar  coatings 
to  a  greater  potential  difference  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
histant  when  the  jar  commenced  to  discharge. 
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§  9.  Theory  of  Ezperiments  on  the  AltematiTe  Path. — ^We 

may  proceed,  following  Dr.  Lodge,*  to  examine  a  little  more 
in  detail  the  electrical  oscillations  set  up  in  an  open  circuit  hy 
Lejden  jar  discharges.  These  stationary  electrical  oscillations 
in  linear  conductors  resemble  those  which  can  be  set  up  in  a 
cord  fixed  at  one  end,  or  in  a  trough  of  liquid,  by  suitably- 
timed  impulses.  As  we  have  seen,  if  a  jar  discharges  at  A  (me 
Fig.  23)  in  the  ordinary  way,  simultaneously  an  even  longer 
spark  may  be  obtained  at  B,  at  the  far  end  of  two  long  open 
circuit  leads.  Or  if  the  B  ends  of  the  wire  are  too  far  apart  to 
allow  of  a  spark,  the  wires  glow  and  spit  off  brushes  eyexy  time 
a  discharge  occurs  at  A.  The  theory  of  the  effect  seems 
to  be  that  oscillations  occur  in  the  A  circuit  with  a  period 
T  B  2  IT  >/L0,  where  L  is  the  inductance  of  the  A  circuit  and 
C  the  capacity  of  the  jar.     These  oscillations  disturb  the 
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surrounding  medium,  and  send  out  radiations  of  the  precise 
nature  of  light,  only  too  long  in  wave  length  to  affect  the 
retina  of  our  eyes.  The  velocity  of  these  electro-magnetio 
impulses  is,  as  we  have  seen,  equal  to  t;,  where 

so  the  wave  length  of  the  oscillations  is 


Now  ..  is  the  electro-magnetic  measure  of  inductance,  and  - 


I  measure  c 
is  the  electrostatic  measure  of  capacity,  /a  being  the  magnetio 

*  See  PhU,  Mag,,  Angnst,  1888 ;  also  7%e  EUeirician,  August  lOth,  1888^ 
p.  436. 
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|)enneability,  and  K  the  electrostatio  inductivitj  of  the  medium 
-surrounding  the  wire. 

Each  of  these  quantities  is  of  the  dimensions  of  a  length,  and 
the  wave  length  of  the  radiation  is  2  a-  times  their  geometric 
mean.  We  may  look  upon  it,  then,  that  the  magnetic  field 
•due  to  the  oscillatory  ciurent  in  the  A  circuit,  which  circuit 
•consists  partly  of  metal  wires,  partly  of  the  dielectric  of  the 
jar,  and  partly  of  the  heated  air  in  the  spark  space,  acts 
inductively  upon  the  other  or  B  circuit  which  is  adjacent  to 
it,  and  has,  in  fact,  the  jar  dielectric  as  a  common  boundary. 
The  pulsating  field  induces  oscillatory  currents  in  the  open  B 
circuit.  These  electric  pulses  rush  along  the  surface  of  the 
wires  with  a  certain  amount  of  dissipation,  and  are  reflected  at 
the  distant  end,  producing  a  recoil  kick  or  impulse  tending  to 
break  down  the  dielectric  in  the  air  gap  B  with  production  of 
a  spark.  These  currents  continue  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  imtil 
damped  out  of  existence  by  the  resistance  of  the  wires.  The 
best  effect  in  the  way  of  spark  at  B  is  observed  when  the  length 
-of  each  wire  is  such  that  the  time  occupied  by  an  electric  pulse 
in  travelling  along  the  wires  and  back  again  is  equal  to  the 
time  of  a  complete  oscillation  in  the  .A  circuit;  that  is,  when 
the  length  of  the  open  circuit  wires  is  equal  to  half  a  wave 
length  or  to  some  multiple  of  half  a  wave  length.  The  natural 
period  of  oscillation  in  the  long  wires  will  then  agree  with  the 
•oscillation  period  of  the  discharging  circuit  and  the  oscillations 
in  the  open  circuit  wires,  and  the  field  due  to  the  oscillations 
in  the  A  circuit  will  vibrate  in  unison  like  a  column  of  air  in  a 
pipe  resonating  a  tuning  fork,  or  like  a  string  vibrating  when 
Attached  to  the  tongue  of  a  reed. 

The  elementary  theory  of  the  open  circuit  oscillations  is  as 
follows : — 

Let  l^  and  r^  be  the  inductance  and  resistance  of  the  straight 
wires  per  unit  of  length,  as  affected  hy  ike  periodicity,  and  let  c^ 
be  the  capacity  per  unit  of  length.  Now  it  has  been  shown 
\fj  Lord  Rayleigh  (Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1886)  that  with  very  rapid 
oscillations  owing  to  the  circumferential  distribution  of  the 
<mrrent  the  inductance  and  resistance  have  values  different  from 
the  steady  current  values,  and  when  the  frequency  of  the  oscil- 
lations is  very  great  the  resistance  r^  per  unit  of  length  is  the 
geometric  mean  of  its  ordinary  value  r  and  Jp  /Aq,  where  /xq  is 
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the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  material  of  the  conductor,  or 
r J s  J^p  fjL^ r,  p  being,  as  usual,  2irn^n  being  the  number  of 
complete  oscillations  per  second. 
And  again,  when  n  is  very  great,  the  inductance  L^  per  unit 

r 

of  length  is  equal  to  a  constant  plw  -\  or 

I  being  the  induction  for  slowly  fluctuating  currents. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  parallel  wires  we  have  for  the  slope^ 
dY 
of  the  potential  -  -j—  along  them  the  usual  equations, 

i  being  the  instantaneous  current  in  the  section  of  the  length 
lying  at  a  distance  x  from  the  origin ;  and  also  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  charge  in  this  element  dxoi  the  length  we  have  the 
equation 

dfOydx ^^f 

The  elimination  of  %  between  these  equations  gives  us  a^ 
differential  equation  for  Y,  and  shows  that  stationary  waves 
of  current  are  set  up  in  finite  wires  of  suitable  length  supplied 
with  alternating  electromotive  force.  The  solution  of  the 
equation  for  a  long  wire  when  r^  is  small  and  p  is  very  big  is 

where  «,_^  and  «,--=. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  is  therefore  14  and  the^ 

wave  length  is  —  14. 
P 
For  two  parallel  wires,  as  in  the  Leyden  jar  case,  we  have  for 

each  wire  
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r  being  the  ordinary  resistance.  And  again,  as  Lord  Rajleigh 
has  shown  {PhU,  Mag,^  May,  1886),  we  have 

^-4/ilog^  +  n, 
d     p 

h  being  the  distance  between  the  parallel  wires  and  a  the  radius 
of  either,  and  /a  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  material  of 
the  conductors. 

For  immensely  quick  oscillations  the  second  term  is  zero. 
Also,  the  capacity  C^  of  the  wires  per  unit  of  length  is,  by  a- 
known  theorem, 

K 


hence 


Vljc;   n//ak 


and  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  along  the  wires  is  the  same  as  iir 
the  dielectric  round  them.  In  other  words,  the  electric  pulses 
set  up  in  the  wires  rush  to  and  fro  with  a  velocity  equal  to^ 
that  with  which  the  electro-magnetic  impulse  is  propagated 
through  the  dielectric  round  them.  Hence,  we  have  here  a 
means  of  determining  experimentally  the  wave  length  of  a  given 
discharging  circuit.  Either  vary  the  size  of  the  A  circuit  or 
adjust  the  length  of  the  B  wires  until  the  recoil  spark  B  is  as 
long  as  possible.  Then  measure,  and  see  whether  the  length  of 
each  wire  is  not  equal  to 


V    u        #c 


A  small  condenser  can  be  made  having  an  electrostatic  capa- 
city of,  say,  two  or  three  centimetres,  and  if  such  a  coated  pane 
be  made  to  discharge  over  its  edge,  the  discharge  circuit  will 
have  an  electro-magnetic  inductance  of  a  few  centimetres. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  electrical  oscillations  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  million  a  second,  and  the  wave  length 
of  the  electro-magnetic  disturbance  radiated  would  be  about  20 
to  30  centimetres. 

If  a  conductor  as  small  as  an  atom  could  have  its  electrical 
charge  disturbed  in  the  same  way,  oscillations  would  be  set  Vi\y 
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of  the  frequency  of  light  waves  and  electro-magnetic  disturb- 
ances of  light  wave  length  radiated;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  just  what  light  waves  are,  viz.,  electro-magnetio 
disturbances  propagated  through  the  ether  and  due  to  electric 
oscillations  set  up  in  the  atomic  charge. 

§  10.  Impolsiye  Impedance. — In  the  experiments  of  the 
'^  alternative  path,"  as  described  by  Dr.  Lodge,  the  main  result  is 
very  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  when  a  sudden  discharge 
had  to  pass  through  a  conductor  it  was  found  that  iron  and 
copper  acted  about  equally  well,  and  indeed  iron  sometimes 
exhibited  a  little  superiority,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the 
conductor  and  its  ordinary  conductivity  mattered  very  little 
indeed.  We  are  led  by  this  to  see  that  the  impedance  which  a 
conductor  offers  to  a  sudden  discharge,  and  which  may  be 
called  its  impulsive  impedance,  is  something  quite  different 
from  its  ordinary  or  ohmic  resistance,  or  even  its  impedance, 
defined  as  ^^+p^Uy  to  slowly  periodic  or  oscillatory  cur- 
rents. As  already  mentioned,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  to 
•very  rapidly  changing  currents  is  expressed  by  Rj,  where 


K  being  the  resistance  to  steady  currents,  /x^  the  permeability 
of  the  material  of  the  conductor  and  /  its  length,  and  jd  »  2  7 
times  the  frequency  of  the  oscillation.  Also  the  corresponding 
inductance  L^  is 

Li«L  +  5i, 
P 

where  L  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  size  and  form  of  the 
circuit,  but  only  in  a  small  degree  upon  its  thickness.  Hence, 
forming  the  function  JK^^+p^h^^f  and  calling  this  Im^  we 
bave 

Imi=  V(pL  +  Ri)2  +  Ri2 


'-P^^ 


I     2  m     2  m* 


s/P      P 


where  m--^/p^- 
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In  the  case  of  enormouslj  rapid  oscillations  the  value  of  Im^ 
practically  reduces  to  ^  L,  and  hence  the  impulsive  impedance 
Taries  in  simple  proportion  to  the  frequency,  and  depends  on 
the  form  and  size  of  the  circuity  but  not  at  all  on  its  specific 
resistance,  magnetic  permeability,  or  diameter. 

All  this  is  borne  out  by  experiment.  In  some  of  his  experi- 
ments Dr.  Lodge  found  the  impedance  of  a  No.  2  wire  of  two 
and  Srhalf  metres  length  bent  into  a  circle  to  be  180  ohms  at 
twelve  million  oscillations  per  second,  and  for  a  No.  40  wire 
the  impedance  was  only  300  ohms,  although  the  ohmic  resist- 
ances of  these  wires  were  respectively  -004  ohms  and  2*6  ohms. 
At  three  million  oscillations  per  second,  or  at  one-fourth  the 
frequency,  the  impedances  of  the  same  circuits  were  43  ohms 
and  78  ohms.  At  one-quarter  million  oscillations  per  second 
the  impedances  are  reduced  to  four  and  six  ohms  respectively 
for  the  thick  rod  and  the  fine  wire.  Hence,  for  frequences  of  a 
million  per  second  and  upwards,  such  as  occur  in  jar  discharges, 
and  perhaps  in  lightning,  the  impedance  of  all  reasonably  con- 
<lucting  circuits  is  the  same,  and  independent  of  conductivity 
and  permeability,  and  hardly  affected  greatly  by  enormous 
•changes  in  diameter. 

§  11.  Dr.  Hertz's  Besearches  on  Electrical  Oscillatory  Induc- 
tion.— The  whole  question  of  electrical  oscillatory  discharge  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  elaborate  and  most  instructive 
investigations  by  Dr.  Hertz,  of  Carlsruhe.  As  these  results  have 
a  most  direct  bearing  on  the  physical  theory  of  currents  of  in- 
duction, we  shall  reproduce  here  an  abstract  of  these  researches, 
-which  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  W.  de  Tunzelmann.* 

Preliminary  Experiments. — It  is  known  that  if  in  the  second- 
ary circuit  of  an  induction  coil  there  be  inserted,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinaty  air  space  across  which  sparks  pass,  a  Riess  spark 
.micrometer,  with  its  poles  joined  by  a  long  wire,  the  discharge 
will  pass  across  the  air  space  of  the  micrometer  in  preference  to 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance  through  the  wire,  provided 

*  This  section  originallv  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  pages  of 
The  EUetrician,  in  Vol.  XXI.,  pp.  687,  625,  663,  696,  725, 767,  788  (1888). 
The  writer  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  more  complete  digest  of  Dr. 
Hertz*s  work  than  is  contained  in  these  admirable  articles,  and  by  kind 
jpermission  of  their  author  is  allowed  to  reproduce  them  in  these  pages. 
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this  air  space  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit ;  and  it  is  ixport 
this  principle  that  lightning  protectors  for  telegraph  lines  are 
constructed.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  sparks  could  be 
made  to  disappear  by  diminishing  the  length  and  resistance  of 
the  connecting  wire ;  but  Hertz  finds  that  though  the  length 
of  the  sparks  can  be  diminished  in  this  way,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  them  entirely,  and  they  can  still  be 
obserred  when  the  balls  ef  the  micrometer  are  connected  by  a 
thick  copper  wire  only  a  few  centimetres  in  length. 

This  shows  that  there  must  be  variations  in  the  potential 
measurable  in  hundredths  of  a  volt  in  a  portion  of  the  circuit 


Fio.  24. 

only  a  few  centimetres  in  length,  and  it  also  gives  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  enormous  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  for  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  micrometer  knobs  can  only  be 
due  to  self-induction  in  the  connecting  wire.  Now  the  time 
occupied  by  variations  in  the  potential  of  one  of  the  knobs 
must  be  of  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  these  variations 
can  be  transmitted  through  a  short  length  of  a  good  conductor 
to  the  second  knob.  The  resistance  of  the  wire  connecting 
the  knobs  is  found  to  be  without  sensible  effect  on  the  results. 

In  Fig.  24,  A  is  an  induction  coil  and  B  a  discharger.  The 
wire  connecting  the  knobs  1  and  2  of  the  spark  micrometer  M 
consists  of  a  rectangle,  half  a  metre  in  lengtfti,  of  copper  wiro^ 
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two  millimetres  in  diameter.  This  rectangle  is  connected  with 
the  secondary  circuit  of  the  coil  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
diagram,  and,  when  the  coil  is  in  action,  sparks,  sometimes 
several  millimetres  in  length,  are  seen  to  pass  between  the 
.knobs  1  and  2,  showing  that  there  are  violent  electrical  oscilla- 
tions not  only  in  the  secondary  circuit  itself,  but  in  any  con- 
ductor in  contact  with  it.  This  experiment  shows  even  more 
clearly  than  the  previous  one  that  the  rapidity  of  the  oscilla- 
tions is  comparable  with  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  elec- 
trical disturbances  through  the  copper  wire,  which,  according 
to  all  the  evidence  at  our  disposal,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  velo- 
city of  light. 

In  order  to  obtain  micrometer  sparks  some  millimetres  in 
length  a  powerful  induction  coil  is  required,  and  the  one  used 
by  Hertz  was  52  centimetres  in  length  and  20  centimetres  in 
diameter,  provided  with  a  mercury  contact-breaker,  and  excited 
by  six  large  Bunsen  cells.  The  discharger  terminals  consisted 
of  brass  knobs  three  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  experiments 
showed  that  the  phenomenon  depends  to  a  vety  great  extent 
on  the  nature  of  the  sparks  at  the  discharger,  the  micrometer 
sparks  being  found  to  be  much  weaker  when  the  discharge  in  the 
secondary  circuit  took  place  between  two  points  or  between  a 
point  and  a  plate  than  when  knobs  were  used.  The  micrometer 
sparks  were  also  found  to  be  greatly  enfeebled  when  the  second- 
aty  discharge  took  place  in  a  rarefied  gas,  and  also  when  the 
sparks  in  the  secondary  were  less  than  half  a  centimetre  in 
length ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  exceeded  1^  centi- 
metre the  sparks  could  no  longer  be  observed  between  the 
micrometer  knobs.  The  length  of  secondary  spark  which  was 
found  to  give  the  best  results,  and  which  was  therefore  em- 
ployed in  the  further  observations,  was  about  three-quarters  of 
a  centimetre. 

Very  slight  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  secondary  sparks 
were  found  to  have  great  effect  on  those  of  the  micrometer, 
and  Hertz  states  that  after  some  practice  he  was  able  to  deter 
mine  at  once  from  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  secondary 
spark  whether  it  was  of  a  kind  to  give  the  most  powerful  effects 
at  the  micrometer.  The  sparks  which  gave  the  best  results 
were  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  only  slightly  jagged,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  crack. 
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The  influence  of  the  spark  is  readily  shown  by  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  discharger  knobs  beyond  the  striking  dis- 
tance, when  the  micrometer  sparks  disappear  entirely,  although 
the  variations  of  potential  are  now  greater  than  before.  The 
length  of  the  micrometer  circuit  has  naturally  an  important 
influence  on  the  length  of  the  spark,  as  the  greater  its  length 
the  greater  will  be  the  retardation  of  the  electrical  wave  in  its- 
passage  through  it  from  one  knob  of  the.  micrometer  to  the 
other. 

The  material,  the  resistance,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  of 
which  the  micrometer  circuit  is  formed  have  veiy  little  in- 
fluence on  the  spark.  The  potential  yariations  cannot^  there- 
fore, be  due  to  the  resistance ;  and  this  was  to  be  expected,  for 
the  rate  of  propagation  of  an  electrical'  disturbance  along  a 
conductor  depends  mainly  on  its  capacity  and  coefficient  of 
self-induction,  and  only  to  a  very  small  extent  on  its  resistance. 
The  length  of  the  wire  connecting  the  micrometer  circuit  with 
the  secondary  circuit  of  the  coil  is  also  found  to  have  very 
little  influence,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  metres  in 
length.  The  electrical  disturbances  must  therefore  traverse  it 
without  undergoing  any  appreciable  change.  The  position  of 
the  point  of  the  micrometer  circuit  which  is  joined  to  the 
secondary  circuit  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  would  be  expected,  for,  if  the  point  is  placed  symmetri- 
cally with  respect  to  the  two  micrometer  knobs,  the  variations 
of  potential  will  reach  the  latter  in  the  same  phase,  and  there 
will  be  no  efiect,  as  is  verified  by  observation.  If  the  two 
branches  of  the  micrometer  circuit  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  connection  with  the  secondary  are  not  symme- 
trical the  spark  cannot  be  made  to  disappear  entirely ;  but  a 
minimum  effect  is  obtained  when  the  point  of  contact  is  about 
half-way  between  the  micrometer  knobs.  This  point  may  be 
called  the  null  point. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  arrangement  employed,  e  being  the  null 
point  of  the  rectangular  circuit,  which  is  125  centimetres  long 
by  80  centimetres  broad.  When  the  point  of  contact  is  at  a  or 
b  sparks  of  from  three  to  four  millimetres  in  length  are  ob- 
served ;  when  it  is  at  e  no  sparks  are  seen,  but  they  can  be 
made  to  reappear  by  shifting  the  point  of  contact  a  few  centi- 
metres to  the  right  or  left  of  the  null  point.     It  should  be 
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noted  that  sparks  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimetre  in 
length  can  be  observed.  If,  when  the  point  of  contact  is  at  e^ 
another  conductor  is  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  micro- 
meter knobs,  the  sparks  reappear. 

Now,  the  addition  of  this  conductor  cannot  produce  any 
alteration  in  the  time  taken  by  the  disturbances  proceeding 
from  t  to  reach  the  knobs,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  can- 
not be  due  simply  to  single  waves  in  the  directions  c  a  and  d  h 
respectively,  but  must  be  due  to  repeated  reflection  of  the 
waves  until  a  condition  of  stationary  vibration  is  attained, 
and  the  addition  of  the  conductor  to  one  of  the  knobs  must 


Fio.  26. 

dimmish  or  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  waves  from  that  ter- 
minal. It  must  be  assumed,  then,  that  definite  oscillations  are 
set  up  in  the  micrometer  oircuit  just  as  an  elastic  bar  is  thrown 
into  definite  vibrations  by  blows  from  a  hammer.  If  this 
assumption  is  correct,  the  condition  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  sparks  at  M  will  be  that  the  vibration  periods  of  the  two 
branches  1 1  and  e  2  shall  be  equal.  These  periods  are  deter- 
mined by  the  products  of  the  coeflicients  of  self-induction  of 
these  conductors  into  the  capacities  of  their  terminals,  and  are 
practically  independent  of  their  resistances. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  found  that  if,  when  the  point  of 
contact  is  at  e  and  the  sparks  have  been  made  to  reappear 
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by  connecting  a  conductor  with  one  of  the  knobs,  this  con- 
ductor is  replaced  by  one  of  greater  capacity,  the  sparking  is 
greatly  increased.  If  a  conductor  of  equal  capacity  is  connected 
with  the  other  micrometer  knob,  the  sparks  disappear  again ; 
the  effect  of  the  first  conductor  can  also  be  counteracted  by 
shifting  the  point  of  contact  towards  it,  thereby  diminishing 
the  self-induction  in  that  branch.  The  conclusions  were  further 
i^onfirmed  by  the  results  obtained  when  coils  of  copper  wire 
were  inserted  into  one  or  other  and  then  into  both  of  the 
branches  of  the  micrometer  circuit. 

Hertz  supposed  that  as  the  self-induction  of  iron  wires  is,  for 
slow  alternations,  from  eight  to  ten  times  that  of  copper  wires, 
therefore  a  short  iron  wire  woidd  balance  a  long  copper  one; 
but  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case,  and  he  concludes  that, 
owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the  alternations,  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  is  unable  to  follow  them,  and  therefore  has  no  effect 
on  the  self-induction.* 

Induction  Phenomena  in  Open  Circuits. — In  order  to  test  more 
fully  his  conclusion  that  the  sparks  obtained  in  the  experiments 
<lescribed  in  my  last  Paper  were  due  to  self-induction,  Dr.  Hertz 
[)laced  a  rectangle  of  copper  wire  with  sides  10  and  20  centi- 
metres in  length  respectively,  broken  by  a  short  air  space,  with 
one  of  its  sides  parallel  and  close  to  yarious  portions  of  the 
secondary  circuit  of  the  coil  and  of  the  micrometer  circuity  with 
»olid  dielectrics  interposed  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  sparking 
iicross,  and  he  found  that  sparking  in  this  rectangle  invariably 
liccompanied  the  discharges  of  the  induction  coil,  the  longest 
sparks  being  obtained  when  a  side  of  the  rectangle  was  close  to 
the  discharger. 

A  copper  wire,  igh  (Fig.  26),  was  next  attached  to  the  dis- 
charger, and  a  side  of  the  micrometer  circuit,  which  was 
supported  on  an  insulating  stand,  was  placed  parallel  to  a 
portion  of  this  wire,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  sparks  at 
M  were  then  found  to  be  extremely  feeble  until  a  conductor,  C, 

*  In  a  note  in  Wiedemann's  AwndUnf  Vol.  XXXL,  p.  543,  Dr.  Herts 
states  that  ainoe  the  publication  of  his  Paper  in  the  same  volume  he  had 
found  that  von  Bezold  had  published  a  Paper,  in  1870  (PoggendoHTs 
iinttoZen,  Vol.  CXL.,  p.  541),  in  which  he  had  arrived  by  a  different  method 
of  experimenting  at  similar  results  and  conclusions  as  those  given  by  him 
under  the  head  of  Preliminary  Experiments. 
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yrsA  attached  to  the  free  end,  h,  of  the  copper  wire,  when  they 
increased  to  one  or  two  millimetres  in  length.  That  the  action 
of  C  was  not  an  electrostatic  one  was  shown  by  its  producing 
no  effect  when  attached  at  g  instead  of  at  h.  When  the  knobs 
of  the  discharger  B  were  so  far  separated  that  no  sparking 
took  place  there,  the  sparks  at  M  were  also  foimd  to  disappear, 
showing  that  these  were  due  to  the  sudden  discharges  and  not 
to  the  charging  current.  The  sparks  at  the  discharger  which 
produced  the  most  effect  at  the  micrometer  were  of  the  same 
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character  as  those  described  in  my  last  Paper.  Sparks  were 
also  found  to  occur  between  the  micrometer  circuit  and  insulated 
conductors  in  its  vicinity.  The  sparks  became  much  shorter 
when  conductors  of  larger  capacity  were  attached  to  the  micro- 
meter knobs,  or  when  these  were  touched  by  the  hand,  showing 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  motion  was  too  small  to 
charge  these  conductors  to  a  similarly  high  potential.  Joining 
the  micrometer  knobs  by  a  wet  thread  did  not  perceptibly 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  sparks.  The  effects  in  the  micro- 
meter circuit  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  any 
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sensation  when  it  was  touched  or  the  circuit  completed  through 
the  body. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  confirmation  of  the  oscillatoiy 
nature  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  hihg  (Fig.  26),  the  oon^ 
ductor  0  was  again  attached  to  h^  and  the  micrometer  knobs^^ 
drawn  apart  until  sparks  only  passed  singly.  A  second  con- 
ductor, C,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  0,  was  then  attache^f 
to  ky  when  a  stream  of  sparks  was  immediately  obsenred,  and 
it  continued  when  the  knobs  were  drawn  still  further  apart. 
This  effect  could  not  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  action  of  the 
portion  of  circuit  %  k^  for  in  this  case  the  action  of  the  portion 
of.  circuit  g  h  would  be  weakened,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
consisted  in  C  acting  on  the  discharging  current  of  C — a  result 
which  would  be  quite  incomprehensible  unless  the  current 
in  ^  A  were  of  an  oscillatory  character. 

Since  an  oscillatory  motion  between  0  and  C  is  essential  for 
the  production  of  powerful  inductive  effects,  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  spark  to  occur  in  an  exceedingly  short  time, 
but  the  resistance  must  at  the  same  time  not  exceed  certain^ 
limits.  The  inductive  effects  will  therefore  be  excessively  small' 
if  the  induction  coil  Included  in  the  circuit  G  C  is  replaced  by 
an  electrical  machine  alternately  charging  and  discharging 
itself,  or  if  too  small  an  induction  coil  is  used,  or,  again,  if  the* 
air  space  between  the  discharger  knobs  is  too  great^  as  in  ali 
these  cases  the  motion  ceases  to  be  oscillatory. 

The  reason  that  the  dischaige  of  a  powerful  induction  ooiF 
gives  rise  to  oscillatory  motion  is  that^  firstly,  it  charges  the 
terminals  0  and  C  to  a  high  potential ;  secondly,  it  produce»^ 
a  sudden  spark  in  the  intervening  circuit ;  and  thirdly,  as  soon 
as  the  discharge  begins  the  resistance  of  the  air  space  is  so 
much  reduced  as  to  allow  of  oscillatoiy  motion  being  set  up^ 
If  the  terminal  conductors  are  of  a  very  large  capacity — for 
example,  if  the  terminals  are  in  connection  with  a  battery — ^the 
current  of  discharge  may  indefinitely  reduce  the  resistance  of 
the  air  space,  but  when  the  terminal  conductors  are  of  small 
capacity  this  must  be  done  by  a  separate  discharge,  and  there- 
fore, under  the  conditions  of  the  author's  experiments^  an 
induction  coil  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  production  of  the 
oscillations. 

As  the  induced  sparks  in  the  experiment  last  described  were 
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several  millimetres  in  length,  the  author  modified  it  by  using 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  27»  and  greatly  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  micrometer  circuit  and  the  secondary 
circuit  of  the  induction  coO.  The  tenninal  conductors  C  and  C' 
were  three  metres  apart^  and  the  wire  between  them  was  of 
copper,  2  millimetres  in  diameter,  with  the  discharger  B  at  its 
centre. 

The  micrometer  circuit  consisted,  as  in  the  preceding  experi* 
ments,  of  a  rectangle  80  centimetres  broad  by  120  centimetres- 
long.  With  the  nearest  side  of  the  micrometer  circuit  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  millimetre  from  OBC,  sparks  two  milli- 
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Fig.  27. 

metres  in  length  were  obtained  at  M,  and  though  the  length  of 
the  sparks  decreased  rapidly  as  the  distance  of  the  micrometer 
circuit  was  increased,  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks  was  still 
obtained  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a-half  metre.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  observer's  body  between  the  micrometer  circuit  and 
the  wire  OBC  produced  no  visible  effect  on  the  stream  of 
sparks  at  M.  That  the  effect  was  really  due  to  the  rectilinear 
conductor  0  B  0'  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  one  or  other, 
or  both,  halves  of  this  conductor  were  removed,  the  sparks  at  M 
ceased.  The  same  effect  was  produced  by  drawing  the  knobs 
of  the  discharger  B  apart  untO  sparks  ceased  to  pass,  showing 
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that  the  effect  was  not  due  to  the  electrostatic  potential  differ- 
ence of  C  and  C,  as  this  would  be  increased  by  separating  the 
discharger  knobs  beyond  sparking  distance. 

The  closed  micrometer  circuit  was  then  replaced  by  a  strBiglit 
copper  wire,  slightly  shorter  than  the  distance  C  C,  placed 
parallel  to  C  B  C  and  at  a  distance  of  60  centimetres  from  it. 
This  wire  terminated  in  knobs,  10  centimetres  in  diameter, 
attached  to  insulating  supports,  and  the  spark  micrometer 
divided  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Under  these  circumstances 
sparks  were  obtained  at  the  micrometer  as  beforo. 

With  the  rectilinear  open  micrometer  circuit  sparks  were 
still  observed  at  the  micrometer  when  the  discharger  knobs  of 
the  secondary  coil  circuit  were  separated  beyond  sparking  dis- 
tance. This  was,  of  course,  due  simply  to  electrostAtic  induc- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  oscillatory  current  in  C  C  was  super- 
posed upon  the  ordinary  discharges.  The  electrostatic  action 
could  be  got  rid  of  by  joining  the  micrometer  knobs  by  means 
of  a  damp  thread.  The  conductivity  of  this  thread  was  there- 
fore sufficient  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  comparatively  slow 
alternations  of  the  coil  discharge,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  passage  for  the  immeasurably  more  rapid  alternations  of 
the  oscillatory  curront.  Ck>nsiderable  sparking  took  place  at 
the  micrometer  when  its  distance  from  CBC  was  1*2  metre^ 
and  faint  sparks  were  distinguishable  up  to  3  metres.  At  these 
distances  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  damp  thread  to  get 
rid  of  the  electrostatic  action,  as,  owing  to  its  diminishing  more 
rapidly  with  increase  of  distance  than  the  effect  of  the  current 
induction,  it  was  no  longer  able  to  produce  sparks  in  the  micro- 
meter, as  was  proved  by  separating  the  discharger  knobs  beyond 
sparking  distance,  when  sparks  could  no  longer  be  perceived  at 
the  micrometer. 

Resonance  Phenomena, — In  order  to  determine  whether,  as 
some  minor  phenomena  had  led  the  author  to  suppose,  the  oscil- 
lations were  of  the  nature  of  a  regular  vibration,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  principle  of  resonance.  According  to  this  principle, 
an  oscillatory  current  of  definite  period  would,  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  exert  a  much  greater  inductive  effect  upon  one 
of  equal  period  than  upon  one  differing  even  slightly  from  it.* 

•  See  Oberbeck,  Wiedemann'B  AnndUn,  VoL  XXVL,  p.  2W,  1885w 
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If,  then,  two  circuits  are  taken  having  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  -vibration  periods,  the  effect  of  one  upon  the  other  will  be 
diminished  by  altering  either  the  capacity  or  the  coefficient  of 
self-induction  of  one  of  them,  as  a  change  in  either  of  them 
would  alter  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  circuit. 

This  was  carried  out  by  means  of  an  arrangement  veiy  simi- 
lar  to  that  of  Fig.  27.  The  conductor  C  C  was  replaced  by  a 
straight  copper  wire  2*6  metres  in  length  and  5  millimetres  in 
diameter,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  as  before  by  a  dischaiger. 
The  discharger  knobs  were  attached  directly  to  the  secondary 
terminals  of  the  induction  coil.  Two  hollow  sdnc  spheres,  30 
centimetres  in  diameter,  were  made  to  slide  on  the  wire,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  discharger,  and  since,  electrically  speaking, 
these  formed  the  terminals  of  the  conductor,  its  length  could 
be  varied  by  altering  their  position.  The  micrometer  circuit 
was  chosen  of  such  dimensions  as  to  have,  if  the  author's 
hypothesis  were  correct,  a  slightly  shorter  vibration  period  than 
that  of  C  C,  It  was  formed  of  a  square,  with  sides  75  centi- 
metres in  length,  of  copper  wire  2  millimetres  in  diameter,  and 
it  was  placed  with  its  nearest  side  parallel  to  G  B  C  and  at  a 
distance  of  30  centimetres  from  it.  The  sparking  distance  at 
the  micrometer  was  then  found  to  be  0*9  millimetre.  When 
the  terminals  of  the  micrometer  circuit  were  placed  in  contact 
with  two  metal  spheres  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  supported  on 
insulating  stands,  the  sparking  distance  could  be  increased  up 
to  2*5  millimetres.  When  these  were  replaced  by  much  larger 
spheres  the  sparking  distance  was  diminished  to  a  small  fraction 
of  a  millimetre.  Similar  results  were  obtained  on  connecting 
the  micrometer  terminals  with  the  plates  of  a  Eohlrausch  con- 
denser. When  the  plates  were  far  apart  the  increase  of  capa- 
city increased  the  sparking  distance,  but  when  the  plates  were 
brought  close  together  the  sparking  distances  again  fell  to  a  very 
small  value. 

The  simplest  method  of  adjusting  the  capacity  of  the  micro- 
meter circuit  is  to  suspend  to  its  ends  two  parallel  wires  the 
distance  and  lengths  of  which  are  capable  of  variation.  By  this 
means  the  author  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sparking  distance 
mp  to  three  millimetres,  after  which  it  diminished  when  the 
iHres  were  either  lengthened  or  shortened.  The  decrease  of  the 
sparking  distance  on  increasing  the  capacity  was  naturally  to 
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be  expected ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  underetand,  except  od 
the  principle  of  resonance,  why  a  decrease  of  the  capacity  shoold 
have  the  same  effect. 

The  experiments  were  then  varied  by  diminishing  the  capa- 
city of  the  circuit  C  B  C  so  as  to  shorten  its  period  of  oscfl- 
lation,  and  the  results  confirmed  those  previously  obtained ; 
and  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  lengths  and  capacities 
of  the  circuits  were  varied  in  different  ways  showed  conclu- 
sively that  the  maximum  effect  does  not  depend  on  the  con- 
ditions of  either  one  of  the  two  circuits,  but  on  the  existence  of 
the  proper  relation  between  them. 


__A____ 
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Fio.  28w 

Curve  showing  relation  between  length  of  dde  of  rectangle  (taken  ts 
ahecifiBa)  and  maximum  sparking  distance  (taken  as  ordinate),  the  ndea  con- 
sisting of  straight  wires  of  varying  lengths. 

When  the  two  circuits  were  brought  very  close  together,  and 
the  discharger  knobs  separated  by  an  interval  of  7  millimetres, 
sparks  were  obtained  at  the  micrometer,  which  were  also 
7  millimetres  in  length,  when  the  two  circuits  had  been  care- 
fully adjusted  to  have  the  same  period.  The  induced  E.M.F.S 
must  in  this  case  have  attained  nearly  as  high  a  value  as  the 
inducing  ones. 

To  show  the  effect  of  varying  the  coefficient  of  self-induction, 
a  series  of  rectangles,  ahcd  (Fig.  27),  were  taken,  having  a  con- 
stant breadth,  a  6,  but  a  length,  a  Cy  continually  increasing 
from  10  centimetres  up  to  250  centimetres  :  it  was  found  that 
the  maximum  effect  was  obtained  with  a  length  of  1*8  metro. 
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The  qtumtitatiye  results  of  these  experiments  are  shown  in 
Fig.  28,  in  which  the  abscissae  of  the  curve  are  the  double 
lengths  of  the  rectangles,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the  cor- 
responding maximum  sparking  distances.  The  sparking  dis- 
tances could  not  be  determined  with  great  exactness,  but  the 
errors  were  not  sufficient  to  mask  the  general  nature  of  the 
result. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  sides  a  c  and  h  d  were 
formed  of  loose  coils  of  wire  which  were  gradually  puUed  out, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
maximum   sparking  distance  was  attained    for  a  somewhat 
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Fia  29. 

Corva  Bhowing  relation  between  length,  of  aide  of  rectangle  (taken  ae 
^bflciaea)  and  maximum  spaiking  distance  (taken  aa  ordinate),  the  sidei 
xmnoating  of  sptrala  gradually  drawn  out. 

^eater  length  of  side,  which  is  explained  by  the  £Bu;t  that  in 
the  latter  experiments  the  self-induction  only  was  increased  by 
increase  of  length,  while  in  the  former  series  the  capacity  was 
increased  as  well.  Varying  the  resistance  of  the  micrometer 
circuit  by  using  copper  and  German  silver  wires  of  various 
diameters  was  found  to  have  no  effect  on  the  period  of  oscOla- 
tion,  and  extremely  little  on  the  sparking  distance. 

When  the  wire  c  d  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  tube,  or  when 
it  was  replaced  by  an  iron  wire,  no  perceptible  effect  was  ob- 
tained, confirming  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  that  the 
magnetism  of  the  iron  is  unable  to  follow  such  rapid  oscilla- 
tions, and  therefore  exerts  no  appreciable  effect. 
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Nodes. — The  vibrations  in  the  micrometer  circuit  which  have 
been  considered  are  the  simplest  ones  possible,  but  not  the  only 
ones.  While  the  potential  at  the  ends  alternates  between  two 
fixed  limits,  that  at  the  central  portion  of  the  circuit  retains  a 
constant  mean  value.  The  electrical  vibration,  therefore,  has 
a  node  at  the  centre,  and  this  will  be  the  only  nodal  point.  Its 
existence  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  small  insulated  sphere 
close  to  various  portions  of  the  micrometer  circuit  while  sparks 
are  passing  at  the  discharger  of  the  coil,  when  it  will  be  foimd 
that  if  the  sphere  is  placed  close  to  the  centre  of  the  circuit 
the  sparking  will  be  very  slight,  increasing  as  the  sphere  is- 
moved  further  away.  The  sparking  cannot^  however,  be  en- 
tirely got  rid  of,  and  there  is  a  better  way  of  determining  the 
existence  and  position  of  the  node.  After  adjusting  the  two 
circuits  to  unison,  and  drawing  the  micrometer  terminals  so 
far  apart  that  sparks  can  only  be  made  to  pass  by  means  of 
resonant  action,  let  different  parts  of  the  circuit  be  touched 
by  a  conductor  of  some  capacity,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
the  sparks  disappear,  owing  to  interference  with  the  resonant 
action,  except  when  the  point  of  contact  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
circuit.  The  author  then  endeavoured  to  produce  a  vibration 
with  two  nodes,  and  for  this  purpose  he  modified  the  apparatus- 
previously  used  by  adding  to  the  micrometer  circuit  a  second 
rectangle,  efgh^  exactly  similar  to  the  first  (as  shown  in  Fig.  30), 
and  joining  the  points  of  the  circuit  near  the  terminals  by  wirea 
1  3  and  2  4,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  whole  system  then  formed  a  closed  metallic  circuit,  the 
fundamental  vibration  of  which  would  have  two  nodes.  Since 
the  period  of  this  vibration  would  necessarily  agree  closely 
with  that  of  each  half  of  the  circuit,  and,  therefore,  with  that 
of  the  circuit  C  C,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  vibration 
would  have  a  pair  of  loops  at  the  jimctions  1  3  and  2  4,  and  a 
pair  of  nodes  at  the  middle  points  oi  cd  and  g  h.  The  vibra- 
tions were  determined  by  measuring  the  sparking  distance 
between  the  micrometer  terminals  1  and  2.  It  was  found  that, 
contrary  to  what  was  expected,  the  addition  of  the  second 
rectangle  diminished  this  sparking  distance  from  about  three 
millimetres  to  about  one  millimetre.  The  existence  of  reso- 
nant action  between  the  circuit  C  C  and  the  micrometer  cir- 
cuit was,  however,  fully  demonstated,  for  any  alteration  in  the 
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circuit  efg  h^  whether  it  consisted  in  increasing  or  in  decreas- 
ing its  length,  diminished  the  sparking  distance.  It  was  also 
found  that  much  weaker  sparking  took  place  between  cd  org  h 
and  an  insulated  sphere  than  between  a  e  or  bf  and,  the  same 
sphere,  showing  that  the  nodes  were  'mcd  and  ^^  as  expected. 
Further,  when  the  sphere  was  made  to  touch  cd  or  gh  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  sparking  distance  of  1  and  2  ;  but  when  the 
point  of  contact  was  at  any  other  portion  of  the  circuit  the 
sparking  distance  was  diminished,  showing  that  these  nodes 
did  really  belong  to  the  vibration,  the  resonant  action  of  which 
increased  this  sparking  distance. 


Fio.30. 

The  wire  joining  the  points  2  and  4  was  then  removed.  As 
the  strength  of  the  induced  oscillatory  current  should  be  zero 
at  these  points,  the  removal  ought  not  to  disturb  the  vibrations, 
and  this  was  shown  experimentally  to  be  the  case,  the  resonant 
effects  and  the  position  of  the  nodes  remaining  unchanged.  The 
vibration  with  two  nodal  points  was,  of  course,  not  the  funda- 
mental vibration  of  the  circuit,  which  consisted  of  a  vibration 
with  a  node  between  a  and  e,  and  for  which  the  highest  value& 
of  the  potential  were  at  the  points  2  and  4. 

When  the  spheres  forming  the  terminals  at  these  points  were 
brought  close  together  slight  sparking  was  found  to  take  place 
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between  them,  which  was  attributed  to  the  excitation,  though 
only  to  a  small  extent,  of  the  fundamental  vibration.  This  ex- 
planation was  confinned  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  sparks 
between  1  and  2  were  broken  off,  leaving  only  the  sparks  between 
2  and  4,  which  measured  the  intensity  of  the  fundamental 
vibration.  The  period  of  vibration  of  the  circuit  C  C  was  then 
Increased  by  drawing  it  out  to  its  full  length,  and  thereby 
increasing  its  capacity,  when  it  was  observed  that  the  sparking 
^pndually  increased  to  a  maxiinum,  and  then  began  to  dimi- 
nish again.  The  maximum  value  must  evidently  occur  when 
the  period  of  vibration  of  the  circuit  C  C  b  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fundamental  vibration  of  the  micrometer  circuit,  and  it 
was  shown  that  when  the  sparking  distance  between  2  and  4 
had  its  maximum  value  the  sparks  corresponded  to  a  vibration 
with  only  one  nodal  point,  for  the  sparks  ceased  when  the 
previously  existing  nodes  were  touched  by  a  conductor,  and  the 
•only  point  where  contact  could,  take  place  without  effect  on 
the  sparking  was  between  a  and  «.  These  results  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  excite  at»will  in  the  same  conductor  either  the 
fundamental  vibration  or  its  first  overtone,  to  use  the  language 
4>t  acoustics. 

Hertz  appears  to  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  higher  overtones  of  electrical  vibration,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  such  lying  not  only  in  the  method  of 
•observation,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the  oscUlations  them- 
selves. The  intensity  of  these  is  found  to  vary  considerably 
during  a  series  of  discharges  from  the  coil  even  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  maintained  as  constant  as  possible,  and  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  the  resonant  effects  shows  that  there 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  of  damping.  There  are,  more- 
over, many  secondary  phenomena  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
irregular  vibrations  are  superposed  upon  the  regular  ones,  as 
would  be  expected  in  complex  systems  of  conductors.  I( 
therefore,  we  wish  to  compare  electrical  oscillations  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view  with  those  of  acoustics,  we  must 
seek  our  analogy  in  the  high  notes  intermixed  with  irregular 
vibrations,  obtained,  say,  by  striking  a  wooden  rod  with  a 
hammer  rather  than  in  the  comparatively  slow  harmonic 
vibration  of  tuning  forks  or  strings ;  and  in  the  case  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  former  class  we  have  to  be  contented  even  in  the 
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•study  of  acoustics  with  little  more  than  indications  of  such 
phenomena  as  resonance  and  nodal  points. 

Beferring  to  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  should  other  physicists  desire  to  repeat  the 
•experiments,  Dr.  Hertz  notes  a  fact  of  very  considerable  interest 
And  novelty,  namely,  that  the  spark  from  the  discharger 
should  always  be  visible  from  the  micrometer,  as,  when  this 
was  not  the  case,  though  the  phenomena  observed  were  of  the 
same  character  the  sparking  distance  was  invariably  diminished. 
This  effect  of  the  light  from  the  spark  of  an  induction  coil  in 
increasing  the  sparking  distance  in  the  secondary  circuit  of 
.another  coil  excited  great  interest  when  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Lodge  in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussion  on  Lightning  Con- 
ductors at  the  British  Association,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
same  effect  was  pixxluced  by  light  from  burning  magnesium 
wire  or  other  sources  rich  in  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

Theory  of  the  Experiments. — The  theories  of  electrical  oscilla- 
-tions  which  have  been  developed  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  von 
Helmholtz,  and  Kirchhoff  have  been  shown*  to  hold  good  for 
the  open  circuit  oscillations  of  induction  apparatus,  as  well 
as  for  the  oscillatory  Leyden  jar  discharge;  and  although 
Dr.  Hertz  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  definite  quantii;ative 
results  to  compare  with  theory,  it  is. of  interest  to  inquire 
whether  the  observed  results  are  of  the  same  order  as  those 
indicated  by  theory. 

Hertz  considers,  in  the  first  place,  the  vibration  period.  Let 
T  be  the  period  of  a  siagle  or  half  vibration  proper  to  the 
conductor  exciting  the  micrometer  circuit ;  L  its  coefficient  of 
self-induction  in  absolute  electro-magnetic  measure,  expressed, 
therefore,  in  centimetres ;  0  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  terminals 
in  electrostatic  measure,  and  therefore  also  expressed  in  centi- 
metres; and  V  the  velocity  of  light  in  centimetre-seconds; 
-then,  if  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  small. 


V 


JhG 


In  the  case  of  the  resonance  experiments,  the  capacity  0  was 
approximately  the  radius  of  the  sphere  forming  the  terminal, 

*  Lomntz,  Wiedemann's  AnnaUn,  YoL  VII.,  p.  161, 1879. 
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80  that  Cal5  centimetres.  The  coefficient  of  self-induction 
was  that  of  a  wire  of  length  ^al50  centimetres  and  diameter 
d^l/2  centimetre. 

According  to  Neumann's  formula^ 


-// 


'""••rf.tf.V 


which  gives  in  the  case  considered 

P  -  2  Z  Aog.  ^  -  0-75^  - 1,902  centimetres. 

As,  however,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Neumann's  formula^ 
is  applicable  to  an  open  circuit,  it  is  better  to  use  von  Helm- 
holtz's  more  general  formula,  containing  an  undetermined  con- 
stant kj  according  to  which 


P.2  ^  (104^-0-75+ 1^*) 


Putting  i&»  1,  this  reduces  to  Neumann's  formula;  for  ib»0 
it  reduces  to  that  of  Maxwell,  and  for  ib^  - 1  to  Weber's.  The 
greatest  difference  in  the  values  of  P  obtained  by  giving  these 
different  values  to  k  would  not  exceed  a  sixth  of  its  mean 
value,  and  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  approxima- 
tion it  is  enough  to  assume  that  k  is  not  a  large  positive  or 
negative  number ;  for  if  the  number  1,902  does  not  give  the 
correct  value  of  the  coefficient  for  the  wire  150  centimetres  in 
length,  it  wiU  give  the  value  corresponding  to  a  conductor  not 
differing  greatly  from  it  in  length. 

Taking  La  1,902  centimetres,  we  have  ir^CLs«531  centi- 
metres, which  represents  the  distance  traversed  by  light  during 
the  oscillation,  or,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  length  of 
an  electro-magnetic  ether  wave.  The  value  of  T  is  then  found 
to  be  1'77  hundred-millionths  of  a  second,  which  is  of  the  same- 
order  as  the  observed  results. 

The  ratio  of  damping  is  then  considered.  In  order  that 
oscillations  may  be  possible,  the  resistance  of  the  open  circuit 
must  be  less  than  2  v  JL/C  For  the  exciting  circuit  used  thi& 
gives  676  ohms  as  the  upper  limit  of  resistance.     If  the  actual 
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resistance,  r,  is  sensibly  below  this  limit,  the  ratio  of  damping 

rT 

will  be  e'^.  The  amplitude  will  therefore  be  reduced  in  the 
xatio  1:2-71  in 

2L^2t;    /L^676^215 

rT     irrS/ ^     irr        r 

oscillations.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  determining 
the  resistance  of  the  air  space  traversed  by  the  spark,  but  as 
the  resistance  of  a  strong  electric  arc  is  never  less  than  a  few 
ohms  we  shaU  be  justified  in  assuming  this  as  the  minimum 
limit.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions due  to  a  single  impulse  must  be  reckoned  in  tens,  and 
not  in  hundreds  or  thousands,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  experimental  results  and  agrees  with  results 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  oscillatory  Leyden  jar  discharge.  In 
the  case  of  closed  metallic  circuits,  on  the  other  hand,  theory 
indicates  that  the  number  of  oscillations  before  equilibrium  is 
attained  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 

Hertz  compares,  lastly,  the  order  of  the  inductive  actions  of 
these  oscillations  according  to  theory  with  that  of  the  effects 
actually  observed.  To  do  this  it  must  be  noted  that  the  maxi- 
mimi  E.M.F.  induced  by  the  oscillation  in  its  own  circuit  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  maximum  potential  difference  at  its 
extremities;  for  if  there  were  no  damping  these  quantities 
would  be  identical,  since  at  any  moment  the  potential  differ- 
ence at  the  extremities  and  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  would  be 
in  equilibrium.  In  the  experiments  under  consideration  the 
potential  difference  at  the  extremities  was  such  as  to  give  a 
spark  7  to  8  millimetres  in  length,  which  must  therefore  repre- 
sent the  maximum  inductive  action  excited  in  its  own  circuit 
by  the  osciUation.  Again,  at  any  instant  the  induced  E.M.F. 
in  the  micrometer  circuit  must  be  to  that  in  the  exciting  con- 
ductor in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  coefficient  of  mutual  in- 
duction p  of  the  two  circuits  to  the  coefficient  of  self-induction 
P  of  the  exciting  circuit  The  value  of  p  for  the  case  con- 
sidered is  easily  calculated  from  the  ordinary  formula},  and  it  is 
found  to  lie  between  one-ninth  and  one-twelfth  of  P.  This 
would  only  give  sparks  of  from  |  to  f  millimetre  in  length,  so 
that  according  to  theory  visible  sparks  ought  in  any  case  to  be 
obtained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sparks  several  millimetres  in 
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lengthy  as  were  obtained  in  the  experiments  previoudy  de- 
scribed, can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
successive  inductiye  actions  produce  an  aocimmlatiye  effect;- 
so  that  theory  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the 
resonant  effects  actually  observed. 

Dr.  Herts  was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose  that  as  the  micro* 
meter  circuit  was  only  broken  by  the  extremely  short  air  space 
limited  by  the  maximum  sparking  distance  imder  the  conditions- 
of  the  experiment,  it  might  therefore  be  treated  as  a  closed 
circuit,  and  only  the  total  induction  considered.  The  oidinazy 
methods  of  electrodynamics  give  the  means  of  completely 
determining  the  total  inductive  effect  of  a  current  element 
on  a  closed  circuity  and  would,  therefore,  in  this  case  have 
sufficed  for  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  observed.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  the  micrometer  circuit 
as  a  closed  circuit  led  to  incorrect  results,  so  that  it,  as  well  as- 
the  primary,  had  to  be  treated  as  an  open  circuity  and  therefore- 
a  knowledge  of  the  total  induction  was  insufficient,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  the  value  both  of  the  E.M.F. 
induction  and  of  the  electrostatic  KM.F.  due  to  the  charged* 
extremities  of  the  exciting  circuit  at  each  point  of  the  micro- 
meter circuit. 

The  investigations  to  which  these  considerations  led  are- 
described  by  Dr.  Hertz  in  a  Paper,  "  On  the  Action  of  a  Becti- 
linear  Electrical  Oscillation  upon  a  Circuit  in  its  Yicinity,"' 
published  in  Wiedemann's  Annalm,  Vol.  XXXTV.,  p.  155, 1888. 

In  what  follows,  the  exciting  circuit  will  be  spoken  of  as  the* 
primary  and  the  micrometer  circuit  as  the  secondary.  Herts 
points  out  that  the  reason  that  the  electrostatic  effect  cannot 
be  neglected  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which* 
the  electrostatic  forces  change  their  sign.  If  the  electroetatie 
altemationB  in  the  primary  were  comparatively  slow  they  might 
attain  a  very  high  intensity  without  giving  rise  to  a  spark  in  the 
secondary,  since  the  electrostatic  distribution  on  the  secondaiy 
would  vary  so  as  to  remain  in  equilibrium  with  the  extemalv 
E.M.F.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  because  the  variations  in 
durection  follow  each  other  too  rapidly  for  the  distribution  to- 
follow  them. 

In  the  present  investigations  the  primary  circuit  consisted  of 
a  straight  copper  wire  5  millimetres  in  diameter,  carrying  at  its 
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extremities  hollow  zino  sphexes  30  centimetres  in  diameter.  The 
centres  of  the  spheres  were  one  metre  apart,  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  wire  was  an  air  space  f  centimetre  in  length.  The  wire 
was  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  observations  were 
all  made'  at  points  near  to  the  horizontal  plane  through  it, 
which,  however,  did  not  of  course  affect  their  generality,  as  the* 
same  effects  would  necessarily  be  produced  in  any  plane  through 
the  horizontal  wire.  The  secondary  circuit  consisted  of  a  circle* 
of  35  centimetres  radius,  of  copper  wire  2  millimetres  in  diame- 
ter, the  circle  being  broken  by  an  air  space  capable  of  variation 
by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.** 

The  circular  form  was  selected  for  the  secondary  circuit 
because  the  former  investigations  had  shown  that  the  sparking 
distance  was  not  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  secondary,  even 
when  the  conductor  as  a  whole  remained  tmchanged  in  position, 
and  with  a  circular  circuit  it  was  easier  to  bring  the  air  space  to 
any  part  than  if  any  other  form  had  been  used.  To  attain  this* 
object  the  circle  was  made  movable  about  an  axis  passing^ 
through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 

The  circuits  of  the  dimensions  stated  were  very  nearly  in- 
unison,  and  they  were  further  adjusted  by  means  of  little 
strips  of  metal  soldered  to  the  extremities,  and  varied  in  length 
until  the  maximum  sparking  distance  was  obtained. 

We  shall  follow  Dr.  Hertz  in  first  considering  the  subject 
theoretically,  and  then  examining  how  far  the  experimental 
results  are  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical  conclusions.  It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  KM.F.  at  every  point  is  a  simple- 
harmonic  function  of  the  time,  but  that  it  does  not  undergo 
reversal  in  direction,  and  it  will  further  be  assumed  that  the 
oscillations  are  at  any  given  moment  everywhere  in  the  same- 
phase.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  primary,  and  for  the  present  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  such  points.  Let  8  be  the  distance  of  a  point 
measured  along  the  circiiit  from  the  air  space  of  the  secondaiy,. 
and  F  the  component  E.M.F.  at  that  point  along  the  circular 
Bxcds.    Then  F  is  a  function  of  «,  which  assumes  its  original 


*  This  small  circular  detector  circuit  may  be  called  an  deebro-magnetic 
tyty  because  it  enables  us  to  see  the  eleotn>*magnetio  disturbance  and  to- 
localise  iU 
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value  after  passing  once  round  the  circle  of  circumference  S. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  expanded  in  the  form 

F«A  +  Bco8^  + +  B'Bin  ^1  + 

S  o 


The  higher  terms  of  the  series  may  be  neglected,  as  the  only 
result  of  so  doing  will  be  that  the  approximate  theory  will  give 
an  absolute  disappearance  of  sparks  where  really  the  disappear- 
ance is  not  quite  complete,  and  indeed  the  experiments  are  not 
delicate  enough  to  enable  us  to  compare  their  results  with 
theory  beyond  a  first  approximation. 

The  force  A  acts  in  the  same  direction,  and  is  of  constant 
amount  at  all  points  of  the  circle,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
independent  of  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.,  as  the  integral  of  the 
latter  round  the  circle  is  zero.  A,  then,  represents  the  total 
E.M.F.  of  induction,  which  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  variation 
of  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  which  pass  through 
the  circle.  If  the  electro-magnetic  field  containing  the  circle 
is  assumed  to  be  uniform,  A  will  therefore  be  proportional  to 
the  component  of  the  magnetic  induction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  secondary.  It  will  therefore  vanish  when  the 
•direction  of  the  magnetic  induction  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
secondary.  A  will  consist  of  an  oscillation,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  air  space  in  the 
circle,  and  the  corresponding  sparking  distance  will  be  called  a. 

2  ?r« 
The  term  B'  sin  __—  can  have  no  effect  in  exciting  the 

S 

fimdamental  vibration  of  the  secondary,  since  it  is  symmetrical 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  air  space. 

2ir3 
The  term  B  cos  — ~-  will  give  a  force  acting  in  the  same 
S 

direction  in  the  two  quadrants  opposed  to  the  air  space,  and  will 
excite  the  fundamental  vibration.  In  the  two  quadrants  adja- 
cent to  the  air  space  it  will  give  a  force  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  its  effect  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  former  one ;  for  the 
current  is  zero  at  the  extremities  of  the  circuit,  and  therefore 
the  electricity  cannot  move  so  freely  as  near  the  centre.  This 
corresponds  to  the  fact  that  if  a  string  fastened  at  each  end 
has  its  central  portion  and  ends  acted  on  respectively  by  oppo- 
sitely directed  forces,  its  motion  will  be  that  due  to  the  force 
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«t  the  central  portion,  which  will  excite  the  fundamental 
-vihration  if  its  oeoillationB  are  in  nnison  with  the  latter.  The 
intensity  of  the  vibration  will  be  proportional  to  B.  Let  £  be 
the  total  E.M.F.  in  the  uniform  field  of  the  secondary,  ^  the 
angle  between  its  direction  and  the  plane  of  the  latter,  and 
0  the  angle  which  its  projection  on  this  plane  makes  with 
the  radius  drawn 'to  the  air  space.  Then  we  shall  have, 
approximately, 

F«Ecos^sin^.?|i  -  A 

And,  therefore^  B  »  -E  cos  ^  sin  0. 

B^  therefore,  is  a  function  simply  of  the  total  KM.F.  due 
both  to  the  electrostatic  and  electro-dynamic  actions.  It  will 
vanish  when  ^  «  90* — that  is  to  say,  when  the  total  E.M.F.  ia 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  whatever  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  air  space  on  the  circle.  B  will  also  vanish  when 
0 »  0 — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  projection  of  the  E.M.F.  on 
the  plane  of  the  circle  coincides  with  the  radius  through  the 
jur  space.  If  the  position  of  the  air  space  on  the  circle  is 
varied,  the  angle  0  will  vary,  and,  therefore,  also  the  intensity 
of  the  vibration  and  the  sparking  distance.  The  sparking 
distance  corresponding  to  the  second  term  of  the  expansion 
for  F  can  therefore  be  represented  approximately  by  a  formula 
oi  the  form  Pmn0. 

Now,  the  oscillations  giving  rise  to  sparks  of  lengths  a  and 
P  Bxa  0  respectively  are  in  the  same  phase.  The  resulting 
oscillations  will  therefore  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  their 
amplitudes  must  be  added  together.  The  sparking  distance 
being  approximately  proportional  to  the  maximum  total 
amplitude  may  therefore  also  be  obtained  by  adding  the 
sparking  distances  due  to  the  two  oscillations  respectively. 
The  sparking  distance  will  therefore  be  given  as  a  function  d 
the  position  of  the  air  space  on  the  secondary  circuit  by  the 
expression  a+p  sin  0,  Since  the  direction  of  the  oscOlation 
in  the  air  space  does  not  come  into  consideration,  we  are  con* 
oemed  only  with  the  absolute  value  of  this  expression  and  not 
with  its  sign.  The  determination  of  the  absolute  values  of 
ihe  quantities  a  and  P  would  involve  elaborate  theoretical 
investigations,  and  is,  moreover,  mmecessary  for  the  explanation 
of  the  experimental  results. 
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Experiments  tidth  the  Secondary  Cvreuit  in  a  Vertical  Plane,— ^, 
When  the  circle  forming  the  secondary  circuit  was  placed  with 
its  plane  vertical,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
primary,  the  following  results  weve  obtained  :— 

The  sparks  disappeared  for  two  positions  of  the  air  space^ 
separated  by  180  deg.,  namely,  those  in  which  it  lay  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane  through  .the  primary. ;  but  in  evexy  other  po8ittoi|< 
sparks  of  greater  or  less  length  were  observed. 

From  this  it  followed  that  the  value  of  a  must  have  been 
constantly  zero,  and  that  0  was  zero  when  the  air  space  was  in- 
the  horizontal  plane  through  the  primary. 
.  The  electro-magnetic  lines  of  fcoee.  must  therefore  have  been 
perpendicular  to  this  horizontal  plane,  and  therefor^  coosisted* 
of  circles  with  their  centres  on  the  primary ;  while  thQ  electco« 
static  lines  of  force  must  have  been  entirely  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  therefore  this  system  of  lines  of  force  consisted  of 
curves  lying  in  planes  passing  through  the  primary.  Both  of 
these  results  are  in  agreement  with  theory. 

When  the  air  space  was  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
plane  the  sparking  distance  attained  a  maximum  value  of  from 
2  to  3  millimetres.  The  sparks  were  shown  to  be  due  to  th^ 
fundamental  vibration,  by  slightly  varying  the  seqondaiy  so  as 
to  throw  it  out  of  imison  with  the  primary,  when  the  sparking 
distance  was  diminished,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
if  the  sparks  had  been  due  to  overtones.  Moreover,  the  sparks 
disappeared  when  the  secondary  was  cut  at  its  points  of  inter- 
section with  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  primary,  though- 
these  would  be  nodal  points  for  the  first  overtone. 

When  the  air  space  was  kept  at  its  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  primary,  and  tamed 
about  a  vertical  axis,  the  sparking  distance  attained  two  maxinif^ 
at  the  points  for  which  ^  »  0,  and  almost  disappeared  at  the 
points  for  which  ^  =  90**. 

The  lower  half  of  Fig,  31  shows  the  different  positions  of 
minimum  sparking,  A  A'  is  the  primary  conductor,  and  the 
Unes  m  n  represent  the  projections  of  the  secondary  circuit  oa 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  arrows  perpendicular  to  these  give 
the  durection  of  the  resultant  lines  of  force.  As  this  did  not 
anywhere  vanish  in  passing  from  the  sphere  A  to  the  sphere  AV 
it  could  not  change  its  sign. 
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nie  diagram  brings  out  the  two  following  pointa  :— 

1.  nie  distribution  of  the  resultant  E.M.F.  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rectilinear  vibration  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  electro- 
static KM.F.  due  to  the  action  of  its  two  extremities.  It 
should  be  specially  noted  that  near  the  centre  of  the  primary 
the  direction  is  that  of  the  electrostatic  KM.F.,  showing  that 
it  is  more  powerful  than  the  electro-dynamic,  as  required  by 
theory. 

2.  The  lines  of  force  deviate  more  rapidly  from  the  line  A  A"^ 
than  the  electrostatic  lines,  though  this  is  not  so  evident  on  the- 
reduced  scale  of  the  diagram  as  in  the  author's  original  draw- 
ings  on  a  much  laiger  scale.  ~  ^ 


(i)~rr<2>;y:- 


Fio.31. 

It  is  due  to  the  components  of  the  electrostatic  E.M.F. 
parallel  to  A  A'  being  weakened  by  the  KM.F.  of  induction,^ 
while  the  perpendicular  components  remain  unaffected. 

ExperimmU  with  the  Secondany  Circuit  in  a  HoriaontcU  Plane. 
— ^Hie  results  obtained  when  the  plane  of  the  secondaxy  waa 
horizontal  can  best  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  31. 

In  the  position  L,  with  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  the  line 
A  A'  produced,  the  sparks  disappeared  when  the  air  space 
occupied  either  of  the  positions  ^  or  V^  while  two  equal  maxima 
of  the  sparking  distance  were  obtained  at  o^  and  a  p  tiie  length 

ff2 
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of  the  spark  in  these  positions  being  2*5  millimetres.  Both 
these  results  are  in  aooorclanee  with  theoiy. 

In  the  position  11.  the  oirole  is  cut  by  the  eleotro-magnetie 
lines  of  force,  and  therefore  a  does  not  Tsnidi.  It  will,  how- 
ever,  be  small,  and  we  should  expect  that  the  expression  a+P 
sin  6  would  have  two  unequal  maxima,  P+a  and  )3-a,  both 
for  0aB9O*,  and  having  the  line  joining  them  peip^idioular  to 
the  resultant  E.M.F.,  and  between  these  two  maxima  we  should 
expect  two  points  of  no  sparking  near  to  the  smaller  mazimmn. 
This  was  confirmed  by  the  observations. 

The  maximum  sparking  distances  were  8*5  millimetres  at 
a,  and  2  millimetres  at  a'^  Now,  with  the  air  space  at  o^ 
the  sphere  A  being  positive,  the  resultant  E.M.F.  in  the  oppo- 
site portion  of  the  circle  will  repel  positive  electricity  from  A, 
and  therefore  tend  to  make  it  flow  roimd  the  circle  clockwise. 
Between  the  two  spheres  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  acta  from  A 
towards  A',  and  the  opposite  KM.F.  of  induction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  primary  acts  from  A'  to  A,  parallel  to  the 
former,  and,  acting  more  strongly  on  the  nearer  than  cm  the 
further  portion  of  the  secondaiy,  tends  to  cause  a  current  in 
same  direction  as  that  due  to  the  former,  namely,  in  a  dookwise 
direction.  Thus  the  resultant  E.M.F.  is  the  sum  of  the  two 
as  required  by  theory,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  easily  seen 
that  when  the  air  space  is  at  a'^  the  resultant  KM.F.  is  equal 
to  their  difference. 

As  the  position  IIL  is  gradually  approached  the  nutTinrmm 
disappears,  and  the  single  maximum  sparking  distance  a,  was 
found  to  be  four  millimetres  in  length,  having  opposite  to  it  a 
point  of  disappearance  a  3.  In  this  case  clearly  a-»^,  and  the 
sparking  distance  is  given  by  the  expression  a  (1  +sin  0).  The 
line  03  a'3  is  again  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  KM.F. 

As  the  circle  approaches  further  towards  the  centre  of  A  A',  a 
will  become  greater  than  )3,  and  tiie  expression  a+ft  sin  $  will 
not  vanish  for  any  value  of  0,  but  will  have  a  maximum  a-^P 
and  a  minimum  a  -  j3 ;  and  in  the  experiments  it  was  found 
that  the  sparks  never  entirely  disappeared,  but  varied  between 
a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  as  indicated  by  theory. 

In  the  position  IV.  a  maximum  sparking  distance  of  5*5  milli- 
metres was  observed  at  a^  and  a  minimum  of  1*5  millimetino 
at  a\. 
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In  the  position  Y.  there  was  a  maximum  sparking  distance 
of  6  millimetres  at  a^  and  a  minimum  of  2*5  millimetres  at  a'5. 
In  these  experiments  the  air  space  should  be  screened  off  from 
the  primary  in  the  latter  positions  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ones, 
in  whioh  it  is  unavoidable,  as  otherwise  the  results  would  not  be 
eomparable. 

In  passing  from  the  position  III,  to  the  position  V.  the  line 
a  a'  rapidly  turned  from  its  position  of  parallelism  to  the 
primary  circuit  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  it.  In  the 
latter  positions  the  sparking  was  essentially  due  to  the  indue* 
live  action,  and  therefore  the  author  was  justified,  in  the  experi- 
ments described  in  my  previous  Papers,  in  assuming  the  effect 
in  these  positions  to  be  due  to  induction. 

Even  in  these  positions,  however,  the  sparking  is  not  totally 
independent  of  electrostatic  action,  except  when  the  air  space 
is  half-way  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  positions,  and, 
therefore  j3  sin  0«O. 

Other  Fotitions  of  the  Secondary  Circuit. — ^Dr.  Hertz  made 
munerous  observations  with  the  secondary  circuit  in  other  posi- 
tions, but  in  no  case  were  any  jdiienomena  observed  which  were 
not  completely  in  accordance  with  theory.  As  an  example  of 
these  consider  the  following  experiment  :— 

The  secondary  was  first  placed  in  the  horisontal  plane  in  the 
position  y.  (Fig.  31),  and  the  air  space  was  in  the  position  a^ 
relatively  to  the  primary.  The  circle  was  then  turned  about  a 
horizontal  axis  through  its  centre  and  parallel  to  the  primary, 
80  as  to  raise  the  air  space  above  the  horizontal  plane.  During 
this  rotation  0  remained  equal  to  90deg.,  and  the  value  of  )3  re- 
mained nearly  constant,  but  a  varied  approximately  in  the  same 
ratio  as  cos  '^,  '^,  being  the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the 
circle  and  the  horizontal,  for  a  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
magnetic  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circle.  Let  o^  be 
the  value  of  a  in  the  initial  position,  then  in  the  other  positions 
its  value  would  be  o^  cos  '^,  and  therefore  the  sparking  dis- 
tance should  be  given  by  the  expression  o^  cos  '^+ j8^  in  which 
Oq  was  known  to  be  greater  than  /3.  This  was  confirmed  by 
observation,  for  it  was  found  that  as  the  air  space  increased  its 
height  above  the  horizontal  plane  the  sparking  distance  dimin- 
ished from  6  millimetres  down  to  2  millimetres,  its  value  when 
the  air  space  was  at  its  greatest  distanoe  above  the  horizontal 
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plane.  During  the  rotation  through  the  next  quadrant  the 
sparking  distance  diminished  ahnost  to  zero,  and  then  increased 
to  the  smaller  maximum  of  2*5  millimetres,  which  it  attained 
when  the  circle  had  turned  through  ISOdeg.,  and  was  therefore 
again  horizontal  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  opposite 
order  as  the  chrcle  was  rotated  from  ISOdeg.  to  360deg.  When 
the  circle  was  kept  with  the  air  space  at  its  tnitTtmnTn  height 
aboYe  the  horizontal  plane,  and  then  raised  or  lowered  bodily 
without  rotation,  the  sparking  distance  was  found  to  itiminiflt^ 
in  the  former  ease  and  to  increase  in  the  latter — results  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  theory. 

ForeeB  at  OreaUr  Distances. — ^Experiments  with  the  secondary 
at  greater  distances  from  the  primaiy  are  of  great  importance, 
as  the  distribution  of  E.M.F.  in  the  field  of  an  open  circuit  is 
Tery  different  according  to  different  theories  of  electro-dynamic 
action,  and  the  results  may,  therefore,  serve  to  eliminate  some 
of  them  as  imtenable.  In  making  these  experiments,  however, 
an  unexpected  difficulty  was  encoimtered,  as  it  was  found  that 
at  distances  of  from  1  to  1*5  metre  from  the  primary,  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  except  in  certain  positions,  became 
indistinctly  defined ;  but  when  the  distance  was  increased  to 
upwards  of  two  metres,  though  the  sparks  were  then  very 
small,  the  maximimi  and  minimum  were  found  to  be  very 
sharply  marked  when  the  sparks  were  observed  in  the  dark. 
The  positions  of  maximum  and  minimum  were  found  to  occur 
with  the  circle  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  At  con- 
siderable distances  the  sparking  diminished  very  slowly  as  the 
distance  was  increased.  Dr.  Hertz  was  not  able  to  determine 
an  upper  limit  to  the  distance  at  which  sensible  effects  took 
place,  but,  in  a  room  14  metres  by  12,  sparks  were  distinctly 
observed  when  the  primary  was  placed  in  one  comer  of  the 
room  wherever  the  secondary  was  placed.  When,  however,  the 
primary  was  slightly  displaced  no  effects  could  be  observed, 
even  when  the  secondary  was  brought  considerably  nearer. 
The  interposition  of  solid  screens  between  the  two  circuits 
greatly  diminished  the  effect. 

Dr.  Hertz  mapped  out  the  distribution  of  force  throughout 
the  room  by  means  of  chalk  lines  on  the  floor,  putting  stars  at 
the  points  where  the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  became  indetermi- 
nate.   A  portion  of  the  diagram  obtained  in.  this  manner  is 
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-fihown  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Fig.  32,  with  respect  to  which  the 
iollowing  points  are  noteworthy : — 

1.  At  distances  beyond  three  metres  the  E.M.F.  is  eveiy- 
where  parallel  to  the  primary  oscillation.  Within  this  region, 
therefore,  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  is  negli^ble  in  comparison 
with  the  E.M.F.  of  induction.  Now  all  the  theories  of  the 
mutual  action  of  current  elements  agree  in  giving  an  KM.F. 
•Of  induction  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance ;  while  the 
electrostatic  E.M.F.,  bemg  due  to  the  differential  action  of 
the  two  extremities  of  the  primary,  is  approximately  inversely 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  distance.  Some  of  these 
theories,  however,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
jnental  result  that  the  effect  diminishes   much  more  rapidly 


FiQ.  32. 

In  the  direction  of  the  primary  oscillation  than  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  it,  induced  sparks  being  observed  at 
a  distance  exceeding  12  metres  in  the  latter  direction, 
while  they  disappeared  at  a  distance  of  about  four  metres  in 
the  former  direction. 

2.  That,  as  already  proved,  for  distances  less  than  one  metre, 
the  distribution  of  E.M.F.  is  practically  that  of  the  electro- 
static KM.F. 

3.  There  are  two  straight  lines  at  all  points  of  which  the 
direction  of  the  KM.F.  is  determinate,  namely,  the  line  in 
which  the  primary  oscillation  takes  place,  and  the  perpendicular 
to  the  primary  through  its  middle  point.  Along  the  latter  the 
E.M.F.  does  not  vanish  at  any  point ;  the  sparking  diminishes 
^gradually  as  the  distance  is  increased.     This,  again,  is  incon- 
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gistent  with  some  of  the  theories  off  mutual  action  of  coirent 
elements,  according  to  which  it  should  yanish  at  a  certain  defi- 
nite distance.  A  yery  unportant  result  of  the  investigation  ia 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  regions  within  which 
the  direction  of  the  E.M.F.  becomes  indeterminate.  These 
regions  form  two  rings  encircling  the  primaiy  circuit.  Since  the 
E.M.F.  within  them  acts  very  nearly  equally  in  every  direction^ 
it  must  assume  different  directions  in  succession,  for,  of  course, 
it  cannot  act  in  different  diiections  simultaneously. 
.  The  observations,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
within  these  regions  the  magnitude  of  the  KM.F.  remains 
very  nearly  constant,  while  its  direction  varies  through  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  at  each  oscillation.  Dr.  Hertz  states 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  explain  this  result,  as  also  the 
existence  of  overtones,  by  means  of  the  simplified  theory  in  which 
the  higher  terms  of  the  expansion  of  F  are  neglected,  and  he 
considers  that  no  theory  of  simple  action  at  a  distance  is 
capable  of  explaining  it.  If,  however,  the  electrostatic  E.M.F. 
and  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  are  propagated  through  space 
with  unequal  velocities,  it  admits  of  very  simple  explanation. 
For  within  these  annular  regions  the  two  E.M.F.S  are  at  right 
angles  and  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude ;  they  will,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  the  distance  traversed,  differ  in  phase, 
and  the  direction  of  the  resultant  will  turn  through  all  the 
points  of  the  compass  at  each  oscillation. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  him  to  be  the  first  indication 
which  has  been  observed  of  a  finite  rate  of  propagation  through 
space  of  electrical  actions,  for,  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate 
of  propagation  of  the  electrostatic  and  electn>dynamic  E.M.F.t 
one  at  least  of  them  must  be  finite. 

At  the  end  of  the  Paper  in  which  the  preceding  experiments 
are  described.  Dr.  Hertz  describeiB  some  observations  which  he 
has  made  on  the  conditions  at  the  primary  sparking  point 
which  affect  the  production  of  sparks  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
He  finds  that  illuminating  the  primary  spark  diminishes 
its  power  of  exciting  rapid  oscillations,  the  sparks  in  the 
secondary  being  observed  to  cease  when  a  piece  of  magnesium 
wire  was  burnt  or  an  arc  lamp  lighted  near  the  primary 
point  The  observed  effect  on  the  primary  sparks  is  thiU; 
they  are  no  longer  accompanied  by  a  sharp  crackling  sound 
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as  before.  The  effect  of  a  second  discharge  is  especially  note- 
worthy^ and  it  was  found  that  the  secondary  sparks  could  be 
made  to  disappear  by  bringing  an  insulated  conductor  close 
to  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  spheres  forming  the  terminals 
at  the  piimaiy  air  spacer  even  when  no  visible  sparking  took 
place  between  the  latter  and  the  insulated  conductor.  The 
secondary  sparking  could  also  be  stopped  by  placing  a  fine  point 
close  to  the  primaxy  air  space^  or  by  touching  one  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  terminals  with  a  piece  of  sealing-wa^ 
glass,  or  mica.  Dr.  Hertz  states  that  further  experiments  haye 
led  him  to  conclude  that^  even  in  these  cases,  the  effect  is  due 
to  light  too  feeble  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  arising  from  a 
side  discharge.  He  points  out  that  tiiese  effects  afford  another 
example  of  the  effects  of  light  on  electric  discharges,  which 
have  been  observed  by  E.  Wiedemann,  H.  Hebert^  and  W. 
Hallwachs. 

Dr.  Hertz's  next  Paper  in  order  of  publication  in  Wiede- 
mann's Annalen  is  ''  On  Some  Induction  Phenomena  Arising 
from  Electrical  Actions  in  Dielectrics  "  (Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  273), 
and  contains  an  account  of  some  researches  which  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  obtaining  direct  experimental  confirma- 
tion of  the  assumption  involved  in  the  most  suggestive  theory 
of  electrical  actions,  viz.,  that  of  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  that 
the  well-known  electrostatic  phenomena  observed  in  dielec- 
trics are  accompanied  by  corresponding  electro-dynamic  actions. 
The  method  of  observation  consisted  in  placing  a  secondary 
conductor  adjusted  to  imison,  as  regards  electrical  oscillations, 
with  the  primary,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  former,  and  in 
such  a  relative  position  that  the  sparks  in  the  primaxy  produced 
no  sparking  in  the  secondary.  As  the  equilibrium  could  be 
disturbed  and  sparking  induced  in  the  secondary  by  the 
approach  of  conductors,  it  formed  a  kind  of  induction  balance; 
but  the  point  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  it  was 
that  a  similar  effect  was  produced  when  the  conductors  were 
replaced  by  insulators,  provided  the  latter  were  of  compara- 
tively laige  size.  The  observed  rapidity  of  the  oscillations 
induced  in  the  dielectrics  showed  that  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity in  motion  imder  the  influence  of  dielectric  polarisation 
were  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  in  the  case  of  metallic 
conductors. 
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The  apparatoB  employed  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  33, 
and  was  supported  on  a  light  wooden  framework,  not  shown  in 
the  illustration^  The  primary  conductor  consisted  of  two  brass 
plates,  A  A',  with  sides  40  centimetres  in  length,  joined  by  a 
copper  wire  70  centimetres  long  and  half  a  centimetre  in 
diameter,  containing  an  air  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  centi- 
metre, with  terminals  formed  of  polished  brass  spheres.  When 
placed  in  connection  with  a  powerful  induction  coil,  oscillations 
are  set  up,  the  period  of  which,  determined  by  the  dimensions 


Fia  33b 

•of  the  primary,  can  be  determined  to  within  a  hundred-millionth 
of  a  second.  The  secondary  conductor  consisted  of  a  circle,  35 
centimetres  in  radius,  of  copper  wire  two  millimetres  in  diameter, 
containing  an  air  space,  the  length  of  which  could  be  varied  by 
means  of  a  screw  from  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimetre  up  to 
several  millimetres.  The  dimensions  stated  were  such  as  to 
bring  the  two  conductors  into  unison,  and  secondary  sparks  up 
to  six  or  seven  millimetres  in  length  could  be  obtained. 

The  circle  was  movable  about  an  axis  through  its  centre 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  to  enable  the  position  of  the  air 
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«paoe  to  be  varied.  The  axis  was  fixed  in  the  position  mn  ia 
the  plane  of  A  and  A',  and  hall-way  between  them.  The 
•centre  of  the  drole  was  at  a  distance  of  12  centimetres  from 
the  nearest  points  of  A  and  A'. 

When/ was  in  eidier  -of  the  positions  a  or  a'  lying  in  the 
plane  of  A  A'  no  spadking  occurred  in  the  secondary,  while 
maximum  sparking  took  place  at  h  and  V  90deg.  from  the 
former  positions.  The  E.M.F.  giving  rise  to  the  secondary 
•sparks  is,  as  in  previous  experiments,  partly  electrostatic  and 
partly  electro-magnetic,  and  the  former  being  the. greater  will 
determine  the  sign  of  the  resultant  KM.F.  The  oscillations 
•must,  for  the  reason  previously  explained,  be  considered  as 
produced  in  the  part  of  the  secondary  most  remote  from  the  air 
space.  AsHuming  the  E.M.F.  and  the  amplitude  of  the  result- 
ing oscillation  to  be  positive  when  /  is  in  the  position  h\  they 
will  both  be  negative  when/  is  at  h. 

When  the  circle  was  slightly  lowered  in  its  own  plane  the 
sparking  distance  was  increased  at  6'  and  diminished  at  b,  and 
the  null  points  lay  at  a  certain  distance  below  a  and  a'.  The 
electrostatic  E.M.F.  is  scarcely  affected  by  such  a  displacement, 
but  the  integral  of  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  taken  round  the 
'Circle  is  no  longer  zero,  and  therefore  gives  rise  to  an  oscilla- 
tion which  will  be  of  positive  sign  whatever  be  the  position 
of  /,  for  the  direction  of  the  resultant  E.M.F.  'of  induction 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  circle,  and  coincides  with  it  in  the  lower  half,  where 
the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  has  been  assumed  to  be  positive.  Since 
the  new  oscillation  so  produced  is  in  the  same  phase  as  the 
previously  existing  one,  their  amplitudes  must  be  added  to  give 
the  resultant  amplitude,  which  explains  the  phenomena. 

Effects  of  the  Approach  of  Conductors, — In  making  these 
observations  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  all  conductors  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  apparatus,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  complete  disappearance  of  sparking  at  the  points  a  and  a'. 
Even  the  neighbourhood  of  the  observer  was  sufficient  to  set  up 
sparking  when  the  air  space  /  was  in  either  of  these  positions, 
and  the  sparks  had  therefore  to  be  observed  from  a  distance.  The 
.conductors  used  for  the  experiments  were  of  the  form  shown  at 
C  (Fig.  10),  and  consisted  of  thin  metal  foil.  The  objects  kept 
in  view  in  selecting  the  material  and  dimensions  were  to  obtain 
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a  oonductor  which  would  give  a  moderately  large  effect  and 
haying  an  oscillation  period  less  than  that  of  the  primaiy. 

When  the  conductor  G  was  brought  near  to  A  A',  it  was  found 
that  the  sparking  distance  decreased  at  h  and  increased  at  b\ 
and  the  null  points  were  displaced  upwards — ^that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  G. 

From  the  results  of  experiments  already  described  it  ia 
evident  that  the  effect  of  displacing  A  A'  upwards  would  be 
the  same,  qualitatively,  as  that  of  a  current  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  in  A  A'  directly  above  it.  The  effect  pro- 
duced  by  the  approach  of  G  was  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
could  be  explained  by  an  inductive  action,  supposing  there 
were  a  current  in  G  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  A  A', 
which  is  exactly  what  must  occur ;  for  the  electrostatic  KM.F. 
would  give  rise  to  such  a  current,  and  since  the  osoillationa 
in  G  are  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  E.M.F.,  the  current 
must  be  in  the  same  phase  as  the  inducing  KM.F.  The  truth 
of  this  explanation  was  confirmed  by  the  following  experiments. 
The  horizontal  plates  of  the  conductor  G  being  left  in  the  same 
position  as  before,  the  vertical  plate  was  removed,  and  succes- 
sively replaced  by  wires  Of  increasing  length  and  fineness,  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  oscillation  period  of  G.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  displace  the  null  points  more  and  more  in  an  upward 
direction,  while  at  the  same  time  they  became  less  sharply 
defined,  a  minimum  sparking  taking  the  place  of  the  previous 
absolute  disappearance.  The  sparking  distance  at  the  highest 
point  had  previously  been  much  less  than  at  the  lowest  point, 
but  after  the  disappearance  of  the  null  points  it  began  to 
increase.  At  a  certain  stage  the  sparking  distance  at  the  two 
positions  became  equal,  and  then  no  definite  minimum  pointa 
could  be  found,  but  sparking  took  place  freely  at  all  positions 
of/.  Beyond  this  stage  the  sparking  distance  at  the  lowest 
point  diminished,  and  very  soon  two  minimum  points  made 
their  appearance  close  to  it,  not  clearly  defined  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  more  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
approaching  the  points  a  a\  with  which  they  ultimately  coin- 
cided, when  the  minimum  points  again  became  absolute  null 
points.  These  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  conclusioa 
drawn  from  the  former  observations,  for  as  the  oscillation 
period  of  G  approaches  that  of  A  A'  the  intensity  of  the 
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<mrrent  in  the  foixner  increases,  but  a  difference  of  phase 
arises  between  it  and  the  existing  KM.F.  When  the  two 
are  in  nnison  the  current  in  C  attains  its  miLT^winTn^  and, 
as  in  other  cases  of  resonance,  the  difference  of  phase 
gives  rise  to  a  slightly  damped  oscillation,  having  a  period 
of  abont  a  quarter  that  of  the  original  one,  which  makes 
any  interference  between  the  oscillations  excited  in  the  circle  B 
by  A  A'  and  C  respectively  impossible.  These  conditions 
clearly  correspond  to  the  stage  at  which  the  sparking  distances 
at  h  and  b'  were  equal.  Wh^n  the  oscillation  period  of  0 
l)ecomes  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  A  A',  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillation  in  the  former  will  again  diminish,  so  that  the 
•difference  in  phase  between  it  and  the  exciting  KM.F.  wiH 
■approach  half  of  the  original  period.  The  current  in  G  will 
therefore  always  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  A  A',  so 
that  interference  between  the  two  oscillations  excited  in  B  will 
again  become  possible,  and  the  effect  of  C  will  then  be  opposite 
to  its  original  effect.  When  the  conductor  C  was  made  to 
approach  A  A'  the  sparks  in  B  became  much  smaller,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  effect  will  be  to  increase  the 
oscillation  period  of  A  A',  and  therefore  to  throw  it  out  of 
imison  with  B. 

EffecU  of  the  Approach  of  Didcetries. — ^A  very  rough  estimate 
«hows  that  when  a  dielectric  of  lar^e  mass  is  brought  near  to 
the  apparatus  the  quantities  of  electricity  set  in  motion  by 
dielectric  polarisation  are  at  least  as  large  as  in  metallic  wires 
^r  thin  rods.  I^  therefore,  the  action  of  the  apparatus  were 
unaffected  by  the  approach  of  such  masses,  it  would  show  that^ 
in  contradiction  to  the  thecMies  of  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  no 
•electixHiynamic  actions  are  called  into  play  by  means  of 
dielectric  polarisation,  or,  as  Maxwell  calls  it^  electric  displace- 
ment. The  experiments,  however,  showed  an  effect  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  if  the  dielectric  were  replaced 
by  a  conductor  with  a  very  small  oscillation  period.  In  the 
&st  experiment  made,  the  mass  of  dielectric  consisted  of  a 
pile  of  books,  1*5  metre  long,  0*5  metre  broad,  and  1  metre 
high,  placed  under  the  plates  A  A'.  Its  effect  was  to  displace 
the  null  points  through  about  lOdeg.  towards  the  pile.  A 
block  of  asphalte  (D,  in  Fig.  33),  weighing  800  kilogrammes, 
and  measuring  1*4  metre  in  length,  0*4  metre  in  breadth,  and 
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0*6  metre  in  height,  was  then  used  in  place  of  the  books,  the 
plates  being  allowed  to  rest  upon  it 

The  following  results  were  then  obtained : — 

1.  The  spark  at  the  highest  point  of  the  circle  was  now 
decidedly  stronger  than  that  at  the  lowest  point,  which  wa» 
nearer  to  the  asphalte. 

.  2.  The  null  points  were  displaced  through  about  23deg.  down- 
wards— ^that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  block — and  at  the  same- 
time  were  transformed  into  mere  points  of  minimum  sparking, 
a  complete  disappearance  being  no  longer  obtainable. 

3.  When  the  plates  A  A'  rested  on  the  asphalte  block  the- 
oscillation  period  of  the  primary  was  increased,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  B  had  to  be  slightly  increased  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximnm  sparking  distance. 

4.  When  the  apparatus  was  moved  graduaUy  away  from  the 
block  its  action  steadily  diminished  without  changing  it» 
character. 

5.  The  action  of  the  block  could  be  compensated  by  bringing 
the  conductor  C  over  the  plates  A  A'  while  they  rested  on  the 
block,  the  null  points  being  brought  back  to  a  and  a'  when  C 
was  at  a  height  of  11  centimetres  above  the  plates.  When  the- 
upper  surface  of  the  asphalte  was  5  centimetres  below  the 
plates,  compensation  was  obtained  when  C  was  placed  at  a 
hmght  of  17  centimetres  above  them,  showing  that  the  action- 
of  the  dielectric  was  of  the  order  of  magnitude  which  had  been* 
anticipated. 

The  asphalte  contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  aluminium 
and  iron  compounds,  40  per  cent,  of  calcium  compounds,  and 
17  per  cent,  of  quartz  sand.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
observed  effects  were  not  due  to  the  conductivity  of  some  of* 
these  substances  a  number  of  further  experiments  were  made. 

In  the  first  place,  the  asphalte  was  replaced  by  a  mass  of 
the  same  dimensions  of  the  so-called  artificial  pitch  prepaced 
from  coal,  and  effects  of  a  similar  kind  were  observed,  but 
slightly  weaker,  the  greatest  displacement  of  the  null  points 
amoimting  to  19deg.  Unfortunately  this  pitch  contains  free 
carbon,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and 
this  would  have  some  conductivity. 

The  experiments  were  then  repeated  with  a  conductor,  G,  or 
half  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  former  one,  and  smaller  blocks 
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of  various  substances,  on  account  of  tbe  great  cost  of  obtaining 
large  blocks  of  pure  matieriAlB.  The  substances  used  were 
aspbalte,  coal-pitch,  paper,  wood,  sandstone,  sulphur,  paraffin^ 
and  also  a  fluid  dielectric,  namely,  petroleum.  With  the* 
smaller  apparatus  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  quantitative 
results  of  the  same  accuracy  as  before,  but  the  effects  were  of 
an  exactly  similar  character,  and  left  little  room  for  doubt  of 
the  reality  of  the  action  of  the  dielectric. 

The  results  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  change- 
in  the  distribution  of  the  electrostatic  E.MvF*  in  the  n^ghbour^- 
hood  of  the  dielectric,  but,  in  the  first  place,  Dr.  Hertz  states- 
t^hat  he  has  been  unable  to  explain  the  details.  o£  the.dbserva^ 
tions  on  this  hypothesis,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  disproved 
by  the  following  experiment : — 

The  smaller  apparatus  was  placed  with  the  line  r  <  on  the* 
upper  near  comer  of  one  of  the  large  blocks^  in  which  position 
the  dielectric  was  bounded  by  the  plane  of  the  plates  A  A'  and 
the  perpendicular  plane  through  r  «,  both  of  which  are  equi- 
potential  surfaces,  so  that  if  the  action  were  electrostatic  no 
effect  should  be  produced  by  the  dielectric  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  produce  the  same  effect  as  in  other  positions.  It  might 
also  be  supposed  that  the  effects  were  due  to  a  slight  conduc- 
tivity, but  this  could  hardly  be  the  case  with  such  good  in* 
sidators  as  sulphur  and  paraffin.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  tj^e- 
conductivity  of  the  dielectric  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the  plate 
A  in  the  ten-thousanth  of  a  second,  but  not  much  more  rapidly ; 
then,  during  one  osciUation,  the  plates  would  lose  only  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  their  charge,  and  the  conduction  current  in* 
the  substance  experimented  on  would  not  exceed  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  the  primary  current  in  A  A',  so  that  the. 
effect  would  he  quite  insensible. 

It  was  shown  in  the  experiments  described  in  my  last  Paper' 
Uiat  when  variable  electrical  forces  act  in  the  interior  of  dieleo* 
tries  of  specific  inductive  capacity  not  equal  to  unity  the  cor- 
responding electric  displacements  produce  electro  -  dynamic 
effects.  In  a  Paper,  *'0n  the  Velocity  of  Propagation  of  Electrc 
Dynamic  Actions,"  in  Wiedemann's  AuTuUen^  VoL  XXXTV., 
p.  551,  Dr.  Herts  shows  that  similar  actions  take  place  in  the- 
au:,  which  proves,  as  was  previously  pointed  out^  that  electro^ 
dynamic  action  must  be  propagated  with  a  finite  velocity. 
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The  method  of  mvestigation  was  to  exoite  electrical  oscilla- 
tions in  a  rectilinear  conductor  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former 
experiments,  and  then  to  produce  effects  in  a  secondary  con- 
ductor by  exciting  electrical  oscillations  in  it  by  means  of  those 
in  the  rectilinear  conductor,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
primary  conductor  acting  through  the  intervening  space.  This 
distance  was  gradually  increased,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
phase  of  the  vibrations  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  lagged 
behind  those  in  its  immediate  neighourhood,  showing  that  the 
action  is  propagated  with  a  finite  velocity  which  was  found 
to  be  greater  than  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electrical 
waves  in  wires  in  the  ratio  of  about  45  to  28,  so  that  the  former 
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is  of  the  same  order  as  the  velocity  of  light  Dr.  Herts  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  evidence  with  respect  to  the  velooitf  of 
propagation  of  electrostatic  actions. 

The  primary  conductor  A  A'  (Fig.  34)  consisted  of  a  pur  of 
square  brass  plates  with  sides  40  centimetres  in  length,  con- 
nected by  a  copper  wire  60  centimetres  in  length,  at  the  middle 
point  of  which  was  an  air  space,  across  which  sparks  were  made 
to  pass  by  means  of  powerful  discharges  from  the  induction  coil  J, 
The  conductor  was  fixed  at  a  height  of  1*5  metre  above  the  base- 
plate of  the  coil,  with  its  plates  vertical,  and  the  connecting  wire 
horizontal  A  straight  line,  r  «,  drawn  horisontally  through  the 
air  space  of  the  primary,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  primary  oscillation,  will  be  called  <Hhe  base-line;"  and  a 
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^oint  in  this,  situated  at  a  distance  of  45  centimetres  from  the 
air  space,  will  be  referred  to  as  "  the  null  point." 

The  experiments  were  made  in  a  large  lecture-room,  with 
nothing  near  the  base-line  for  a  distance  of  12  metres  from  the 
primary  conductor.  The  room  was  darkened  during  the  experi- 
ments. 

The  secondary  conductor  consisted  either  of  a  circular  wire, 
'C,  of  35  centimetres  radius,  or  of  a  square  of  wire,  B,  with 
sides  60  centimetres  long.  The  primary  and  secondary  air 
spaces  were  both  capable  of  adjustment  by  means  of  micrometer 
screws.  Both  the  secondary  conductors  were  in  unison  with 
the  primary,-  the  (half)  vibration  period  of  each  being  1*4 
hundred-millionth  of  a  second,  as  calculated  from  the  capacity 
And  coefficient  of  self-induction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ordinary  theory  of  electrical  oscillations  would  lead  to  accurate 
results  under  the  conditions  of  these  experiments,  but  as  it 
gives  correct  numerical  results  in  the  case  of  Leyden  jar  dis- 
charges, it  may  be  expected  to  be  correct  as  far  as  the  order  of 
the  results  is  concerned.  When  the  centre  of  the  secondary 
lies  in  the  base-line,  and  its  plane  coincides  with  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  base-line,  no  sparks  are  observed  in  the  secondary,  the 
E.!MF.  being  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
secondary.  This  will  be  referred  to  as  "the  first  principal  position" 
•of  the  secondary.  When  the  plane  of  the  secondary  is  vertical 
and  perpendicular  to  the  base-line,  the  centre  still  lying  in  the 
base-line,  the  secondary  will  be  said  to  be.  in  its  "second 
principal  position."  Sparking  then  occurs  in  the  secondary 
when  its  air  space  is  either  above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane 
through  the  base-line,  but  not  when  it  is  in  this  plane.  As  the 
distance  fromi  the  primary  was  increased,  the  sparking  distance 
was  observed  to  decrease,  rapidly  at  first,  but  ultimately  very 
slowly.  Sparks  were  observed  throughout  the  whole  distance 
of  12  metres  available  for  the  experiments.  The  sparking  in 
this  position  is  due  essentially  to  the  E.M.F.  produced  in  the 
portion  of  the  secondary  remote  from  the  air  space.  The  total 
E.M.F.  is  partly  electrostatic  and  partly  electro-dynamic,  and 
the  experiments  show  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
former  is  greater,  and  therefore  determines  the  direction  of  the 
total  E.M.F.  close  to  the  primary,  while  at  greater  distances 
it  is  the  electro-dynamic  E.M.F.  which  is  the  greater. 

GG 
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The  plane  of  the  secondary  was  then  turned  into  the  hori- 
zontal, its  centre  still  lying  in  the  base-line.  This  may  be- 
called  "  the  third  principal  position."  When  the  centre  of  the- 
circular  secondary  conductor  was  kept  fixed  at  the  null  pointy 
and  tlie  air  space  was  made  to  travel  round  the  circle,  vigorous 
sparking  was  observed  in  all  positions.  The  sparking  distance 
attained  its  maximum  length  of  about  six  millimetres  when  it» 
air  space  was  nearest  to  that  of  the  primary,  and  its  minimum, 
length  of  about  three  millimetres  when  the  distance  between 
the  two  air  spaces  was  greatest.  If  the  secondary  had  beeiu 
influenced  by  the  electrostatic  force,  sparking  would  only  be- 
expected  when  the  air  space  was  close  to  the  base-line,  and  a^ 
cessation  of  sparks  in  the  intermediate  positions.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  oscillation  would,  moreover,  be  determined  by  the- 
direction  of  the  E.M.F.  in  the  portion  of  the  secondary  furthest 
from  the  air  space.  There  is,  however,  superposed  upon  the* 
electrostatically  excited  oscillation  a  second  oscillation,  due  to- 
the  E.M.F.  of  induction,  which  produces  a  considerable  effect,, 
since  its  integral  roimd  the  circle  (considered  as  a  closed  circuit) 
does  not  vanish ;  and  the  direction  of  this  integral  KM.F.  ia- 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  air  space,  opposing  the  elec- 
trostatic E.M.F.  in  the  portion  of  the  secondary  next  to  AAV 
and  assisting  it  in  the  portion  fiui^hest  from  A  A',  as  explainedT 
in  a  previous  Paper. 

The  electrostatic  and  electro-dynamic  E.M.F.8,  therefore,  act 
in  the  same  direction  when  the  air  space  is  turned  towards  the 
primary  conductors,  and  in  opposite  directions  when  the  air 
space  is  turned  away  from  the  primary.  In  the  latter  position 
it  is  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  which  is  the  more  powerful,  as  is- 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  disappearance  of  sparking  in 
any  position  of  the  air  space,  for  when  this  is  90deg.  to  th& 
right  or  left  of  the  base-line  it  coincides  with  a  node  with  respect 
to  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  In  these  positions  the  inductive 
action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primary  can  be  observed 
•  independently  of  the  electrostatic  action. 

Waves  in  Rectilinear  Wires. — ^In  order  to  produce  in  a  wire  by 
means  of  the  primary  oscillations  a  series  of  advancing  waves- 
of  the  character  required  for  these  experiments,  the  following 
arrangements  were  made : — Behind  the  plate  A  was  placed  a 
plate,  P,  of  equal  size.  A  copper  wire  one  millimetre  in  diameter 
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connected  P  to  the  point  M  of  the  base-line.  From  M  the  wire  waa 
continued  in  a  curve  about  a  metre  in  length  to  the  point  N, 
situated  about  30  centimetres  above  the  air  space,  and  was  then 
further  continued  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  base-line  for. 
such  a  distance  as  to  obviate  all  danger  of  disturbance  from 
reflected  waves.  In  the  present  series  of  experiments  the  wire 
passed  through  a  window,  and  after  being  carried  to  a  distance 
of  about  60  metres,  was  put  to  earth,  and  a  special  series  of  ex- 
periments showed  that  this  length  was  sufficient.  When  a  wire, 
bent  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  closed  circuit  with  a  small  air  space, 
was  brought  near  to  this  straight  wire,  a  series  of  fine  sparks  was 
seen  to  accompany  the  discharges  of  the  induction  coil.  Their 
intensity  could  be  varied  by  varying  the  distance  between  the 
plates  P  and  A.  The  waves  in  the  rectilinear  wire  were  of  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  primary  oscillations,  as  was  proved 
by  their  being  shown  to  be  in  unison  with  each  of  the  two 
secondary  conductors  previously  described.  The  existence  of 
stationary  waves  showed  that  the  waves  in  the  rectilinear  wire 
were  of  a  steady  character  in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  The  nodal 
points  were  determined  in  the  following  manner  : — The  further 
end  of  the  wire  was  left  free,  and  the  secondary  conductor  was 
brought  near  to  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  wire  lay  in  its 
plane,  and  had  the  air  space  turned  towards  it.  As  the  second- 
ary was  moved  along  the  wire,  points  of  no  sparking  were 
observed  to  recur  periodically.  The  distance  from  the  point  n 
to  the  first  of  these  was  measured,  and  the  length  of  the  wire 
made  equal  to  a  multiple  of  this  distance.  The  experiments 
were  then  repeated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  nodal  points 
occurred  at  approximately  equal  intervals  along  the  wire. 

The  nodes  could  also  be  distinguished  from  the  loops  in 
other  ways.  The  secondary  conductor  was  brought  near  to 
the  wire,  with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  it^  and  with  its  air 
space  neither  directed  completely  towards  the  wire  nor  com- 
pletely away  from  it^  but  in  an  intermediate  position,  so 
as  to  produce  E.M.F.S  perpendicular  to  the  wire.  Sparks 
were  then  observed  at  the  nodes,  while  they  disappeared 
at  the  loops.  When  sparks  were  taken  from  the  rectilinear 
wire  by  means  of  an  insulated  conductor,  they  were  found 
to  be  stronger  at  the  nodes  than  at  the  loops ;  the  difference, 
liowever,  was  small,  and  was,  indeed,  scarcely  distinguishable 
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unless  the  position  of  the  nodes  and  loops  was  previously 
known.  The  reason  that  this  and  other  similar  methods  do 
not  give  a  well-defined  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  irregular 
oscillations  are  superposed  upon  the  waves  considered ;  the 
regular  waves,  however,  can  be  picked  out  by  means  of  the 
secondary,  just  as  definite  notes  are  picked  out  by  means  of  a 
Helmholtz  resonator.  If  the  wire  is  severed  at  a  node,  no  effect 
is  produced  upon  the  waves  in  the  portion  of  wire  next  to  the 
origin ;  but  if  the  severed  portion  of  wire  is  left  in  its  place  the 
waves  continue  to  be  propagated  through  it,  though  with  some- 
what diminished  strength. 

The  possibility  of  measuring  the  wave-lengths  leads  to  various 
applications.  If  the  copper  wire  hitherto  used  is  replaced  by 
one  of  different  diameter,  or  by  a  wire  of  some  other  metal,  the 
nodal  points  retain  their  position  unchanged.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  a  wire  has  a  definite  value 
independent  of  its  dimensions  and  material.  Even  iron  wires 
offer  no  exception  to  this,  showing  that  the  magnetic  suscepti- 
bility of  iron  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  case  of  such  rapid 
motions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  behaviour 
of  electrolytes  in  this  respect.  In  their  case  we  should  expect 
a  smaller  velocity  of  propagation,  because  the  electrical  motions 
are  accompanied  by  motions  of  the  molecules  carrying  the 
electric  charges.  It  was  found  that  no  propagation  of  the  waves 
took  place  through  a  tube  10  millimetres  in  diameter,  filled  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  resistance  being  too  high.  By  the  measurement  of  wave- 
lengths the  relative  vibration  periods  of  different  primary  con- 
ductors can  be  determined,  and  it  therefore  becomes  possible 
to  compare  in  this  manner  the  vibration  periods  of  plates, 
spheres,  ellipsoids,  &c. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Hertz,  nodes  were  very  dis- 
tinctly produced  when  the  wire  was  severed  at  a  distance  of 
either  8  metres  or  6*5  metres  from  the  null  point  of  the  base- 
line. In  the  first  case  the  nodes  occurred  at  distances  from  the 
null  point  of  -  0-2  metriB,  2*3  metres,  51  metres,  and  8  metres, 
and  in  the  latter  case  at  distances  of  -0*1  metre,  2*8  metres, 
and  5*5  metres.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  (half)  wave- 
length in  a  free  wire  cannot  differ  much  from  2*8  metres.  The 
fact  that  the  wave-lengths  nearest  to  P  were  somewhat  smaller 
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vrsa  to  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  the  plates  and  of  the 
curvature  of  the  wire.  This  wave-length,  with  a  period  of  14 
hundred-millionth  of  a  second,  gives  200,000  kilometres  per 
second  for  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electrical  waves  in  wires. 
Fizeau  and  Gounelle  (Poggendorffs  Annaleii,  Vol.LXXX.,p.  158, 
1850)  obtained  for  the  velocity  in  iron  wires  100,000  kilo- 
metres per  second,  and  180,000  in  copper  wires.  W.  Siemens 
(Poggendorflrs  Annalem,  Vol.  CLVIL,  p.  309,  1876),  by  the  aid 
of  Leyden  jar  discharges,  obtained  a  velocity  of  from  200,000  to 
260,000  kilometres  per  second  in  iron  wires.  Dr.  Hertz's  result 
is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  these,  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  order,  at  any  rate,  of  the  vibration  period  as  calculated 
by  him  is  correct.  The  value  obtained  cannot  be  regarded, 
independently  of  its  agreement  with  experimental  results  other- 
wise obtained,  as  a  fresh  determination  of  the  velocity,  since  it 
rests  upon  a  theory  which  is  open  to  doubt. 

Interference  of  the  Direct  Actions  with  those  Transmitted 
tkrottgh  the  Wire, — If  the  square  circuit  B  is  placed  at  the 
null  point  in  the  second  principal  position,  with  the  air  space 
at  its  highest  point,  it  will  be  unaflfected  by  the  waves  in  the 
wire,  but  the  direct  action  when  in  this  position  was  foimd  to 
produce  sparks  2  millimetres  in  length.  B  was  then  turned 
about  a  vertical  axis  into  the  first  principal  position,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  direct  action  of  the  primary  oscillation,  but 
the  waves  in  the  wire  gave  rise  to  sparks,  and  by  bringing  P 
near  enough  to  A  a  sparking  distance  of  2  millimetres  could  be 
obtained.  In  the  intermediate  positions  sparks  were  produced 
in  both  these  ways,  and  it  would  therefore  be  possible  to  get 
a  difference  of  phase,  such  that  one  should  either  increase  or 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  other.  Phenomena  of  this  nature 
were,  indeed,  observed.  When  the  plane  of  B  was  in  such  a 
position  that  the  normal  drawn  towards  A  A'  was  directed 
away  from  that  side  of  the  primary  conductor  on  which  P  was 
placed,  there  was  more  sparking  than  even  in  the  principal 
position ',  but  if  the  normal  were  directed  towards  P  the  sparks 
disappeared,  and  only  reappeared  when  the  air  space  was  made 
smaller.  When  the  air  space  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  B,  the 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  sparks  disappeared 
when  the  normal  was  turned  away  from  P.  Further  variations 
of  the  experiment  gave  results  in  accordance  with  these. 
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It  is  easily  seen  that  these  phenomena  were  exactly  what 
were  to  be  expected.  To  fix  the  ideas,  suppose  the  air  space  to 
be  at  the  highest  point,  and  the  normal  directed  towards  P,  as 
in  Fig.  34.  Consider  what  happens  at  the  moment  that  the 
plate  A  has  its  greatest  positive  charge.  The  electrostatic,  and 
therefore  the  total,  E.M.F.  is  directed  from  A  towards  A'.  The 
oscillation  to  which  this  gives  rise  in  B  is  determined  by  the 
direction  of  the  E.M.F.  in  the  lower  p6rtion  of  B.  Therefore 
positive  electricity  will  flow  towards  A'  in  the  lower  portion, 
and  away  from  A'  in  the  upper  portion. 

Consider  next  the  action  of  the  waves.  As  long  as  A  is  posi- 
tively charged,  positive  electricity  will  flow  from  the  plate  P. 
This  current  is  at  the  moment  considered  at  its  maTimnTn 
•  value  at  the  middle  point  of  the  first  half  wave-length.  A 
quarter  of  a  wave-length  further  from  the  origin — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  null  point — it  first  changes  its 
direction.  The  E.M.F.  of  induction  will  here,  therefore,  impel 
positive  electricity  towards  the  origin.  A  current  will  there- 
fore flow  round  B  towards  A'  in  the  upper  portion  and  away 
from  A'  in  the  lower  portion.  The  electrostatic  and  electro- 
dynamic  E.M.F.S  are  therefore  in  opposite  phases  and  oppose 
each  other's  action.  If  the  secondaiy  circuit  is  rotated  through 
90deg.,  through  the  first  principal  position,  the  direct  action 
changes  its  sign,  but  not  so  the  action  of  the  waves,  so  that 
they  now  tend  to  strengthen  each  other.  The  same  reasoning 
holds  when  the  air  space  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  B. 

Greater  lengths  of  wire  were  then  included  between  m  andn, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  interference  became  gradually  less 
marked,  until  within  a  length  of  2*5  metres  it  disappeared  en- 
tirely, the  sparks  being  of  equal  length  whether  the  normal  were 
directed  towards  or  away  from  P.  When  the  length  of  wire 
between  m  and  n  was  further  increased,  the  distinction  between 
the  different  quadrants  reappeared,  and  with  a  length  of  4 
metres  the  disappearance  of  the  sparks  was  fairly  sharp.  The 
disappearance,  however,  then  took  place  (with  the  air  space  at 
the  highest  point)  when  the  normal  was  directed  away  from  P, 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  disappearance  pre- 
viously took  place.  With  a  still  further  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  wire  the  interference  reappeared,  and  returned  to  its 
original  direction  with  a  length  of  6  metres.     These  phenomeufr 
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..are  clearly  to  be  explained  by  the  retardation  of  the  waves  in 
the  wire,  and  show  Uiat  here  again  the  direction  of  motion  in 
i^he  advanoing  waves  changes  its  sign  at  intervals  of  about 
"2-8  metres. 

To  obtain  interference  phenomena  with  the  secondary  circuit 
'O  in  the  third  principal  position,  the  rectilinear  wire  must  be 
^removed  from  its  original  petition  and  plaoed  in  the  horizontal 
j)lane  through  C  either  on  the  side  of  the  plate  A  or  of  the 
plate  A'.  Practically  it  is  sufficient  to  stretch  the  wire 
loosely,  and  to  fix  it  by  means  of  an  insulated  clamp  on  each 
rside  of  G  alternately.  It  was  found  that  when  the  wire  was 
*on  the  same  side  as  the  plate  P  the  waves  in  it  diminished 
rthe  previous  sparking,  and  when  on  the  opposite  side  the 
^8parking  was  increased,  both  results  being  unaffected  by 
the  position  of  the  air  space  in  the  secondaiy  circuit.  Now 
it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  at  the  moment  when 
tthe  plate  A  has  its  maximum  positive  charge,  and  at  which, 
therefore,  the  primary  current  begins  to  flow  from  A,  the 
-current  at  the  first  node  of  the  rectilinear  wire  begins  to 
flow  away  from  the  origin.  The  two  currents,  therefore, 
tflow  round  0  in  the  same  direction  when  C  lies  between  the 
(rectilinear  wire  and  A,  and  in  opposite  directions  when  the  wire 
^and  A  are  on  the  same  side  of  0.  The  fact  that  the  position 
•of  the  air  space  is  indifferent  confirms  the  conclusion  formerly 
.arrived  at  that  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  that  due  to  the 
.electro-dynamic  E.M.F.  These  interferences  are  also  changed 
in  direction  when  the  wire  m  n,  1  metre  in  length,  is  replaced 
iby  a  wire  4  metres  in  length. 

Dr.  Hertz  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  interference  pheno- 
mena when  the  centre  of  the  secondary  circuit  was  not  in 
the  base-line,  but  these  results  were  of  no  special  importance, 
^except  that  they  confirmed  the  previous  conclusions. 

Interference  Phenomena  at  Various  Distances, — ^Interference 
unay  be  produced  with  the  secondary  at  greater  distances  than 
that  of  the  null  point ;  but  care  must  then  be  taken  that  the 
.action  of  the  waves  in  the  wire  is  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  direct  action  of  the  primary  circuit  through  the  air. 
This  can  be  effected  by  increasing  the  distance  between  P  and  A. 

Now,  if  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
disturbances  through  the  air  is  infinite,  the  interference  will 
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change  its  sign  at  every  half-wave  length  in  the  wire — that  i»- 
to  say,  at  intervals  of  about  2*8  metres.  If  the  velocities  of 
propagation  through  the  air  and  through  the  wire  are  equal,, 
the  interference  will  be  in  the  same  direction  at  all  distances. 
Finally,  if  the  velocity  of  propagation  through  the  air  is  finite, 
but  different  from  the  velocity  in  the  wire,  the  interference  will 
change  in  sign  at  intervals  greater  than  2*8  metres. 

The  interferences  first  investigated  were  those  which  occurred 
when  the  secondary  circuit  was  rotated  from  the  first  into  the 
second  principal  position,  the  air  space  being  at  the  highest 
point.  The  distance  of  the  secondary  from  the  null  point  was 
increased  by  half-metre  stages  from  0  up  to  8  metres,  and 
at  each  of  these  positions  an  observation  was  made  of  the 
effects  of  directing  the  normal  towards  and  away  from  P  respec- 
tively. The  points  at  which  no  difference  in  the  sparking  was 
observed  in  the  two  positions  of  the  normal  are  marked  0 
in  the  table  below.     Those  in  which  the  sparking  was  least. 

Table  I. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

100 
150 
200 
260 
SCO 
360 
400 
460 
600 
660 
600 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 

Q 

+ 

+ 
0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 

0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
0 

0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
0 
0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 

+ 
+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 

+ 
0 
0 
0 

0 

+ 
+ 
+ 

showing  the  existence  of  interference,  when  the  normal  was 
directed  towards  P  are  marked  + ,  and  those  in  which  the  spark- 
ing was  least  when  the  normal  was  directed  away  from  P  are 
marked  -.  The  experiments  were  repeated  with  different 
lengths  of  wire  mn,  varying  by  steps  of  half  a  metre  from 
1  metre  up  to  6  metres.  The  first  horizontal  line  in  the  table 
gives  the  distance,  in  metres,  of  the  centre  of  the  secondary 
circuit  from  the  null  point,  while  the  first  vertical  line  gives- 
the  lengths  of  the  wire  m  n,  also  in  metres. 
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An  inspection  of  this  table  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the- 
changes  of  sign  take  place  at  longer  intervals  than  2'8  metres.^ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  change  of  phase  is  morei 
rapid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  origin  than  at  a  distance 
from  it.  As  a  variation  in  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  very 
unlikely,  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  indicated  by  theory 
that  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.,  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
electro-dynamic  E.M.F.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primary 
oscillation,  has  a  greater  velocity  of  propagation  than  the 
latter. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  similar 
phenomena  at  greater  distances,  Dr.  Hertz  continued  the  obser- 
vations, in  the  case  of  three  of  the  lengths  m  n,  up  to  a  dis- 
tance of  12  metres,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  table  below  :^ 

Table  II. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■^ 

8 

+ 

9 

+ 

10 

+ 

11 

12 
0 

100 

+ 

0 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

250 

0 

- 

- 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

400 

— 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

"" 

"■ 

"" 

~" 

0 

0 

0 

If  we  make  the  assimiption  that  at  the  greater  distance  it  is 
only  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  which  produces  any  effect^  the 
experiments  would  show  that  the  interference  of  the  waves 
excited  by  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  with  the  original  waves  in 
the  wire  changes  its  sign  only  at  intervals  of  about  7  metres. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  E.M.F.  of  induction  close  to  the 
primary  oscillation,  where  the  results  are  of  special  importance^ 
Dr.  Hertz  made  use  of  the  interferences  which  were  obtained 
when  the  secondary  circuit  was  in  the  third  principal  position, 
and  the  air  space  was  rotated  through  90deg.  from  the  base-line. 
The  direction  of  the  interference  at  the  null  point,  which  has 
already  been  considered,  was  taken  as  negative,  the  interference 
being  considered  positive  when  it  was  produced  by  the  passage 
of  waves  on  the  side  of  C  remote  from  P,  which  makes  the  signs 
correspond  with  those  of  the  previous  experiments.  It  must  be- 
borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  E.M.F.  at  the 
null  point  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  E.M.F.  of  induction,  and 
therefore  the  fiirst  table  would  have  begun  with  a  negative  sign. 
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it  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  could  have  been  eliminated.  The 
present  experiments  showed  that  up  to  a  distance  of  3  metres 
interference  continued  to  occur,  and  always  of  the  same  sign  as 
^t  the  nuU  point.  It  was  unfortunately  impossible  to  extend 
these  observations  to  a  greater  distance  than  4  metres,  on  account 
•of  the  feebleness  of  the  sparks,  but  the  results  obtained  were 
sufficient  to  give  distinct  eyidence  of  a  finite  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  E.M.F.  of  induction.  These  observations,  like 
-the  former  ones,  were  repeated  with  various  lengths  of  the 
wire  mti  in  order  to  exhibit  the  variation  in  phase,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  given  in  the  table  below,  which  shows 
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^hat  as  the  distance  increases,  the  phase  of  the  interference 
changes  in  such  a  manner  that  a  reversal  of  sign  takes  place 
At  intervals  of  from  7  to  8  metres.  This  result  is  further  con- 
Armed  by  comparing  the  results  of  Table  III.  with  the  results 
for  greater  distances  given  in  Table  II.,  for  in  the  former 
series  the  effect  of  the  electrostatic  E.M.F.  is  eliminated,  owing 
to  the  special  position  of  the  secondary  circuity  while  in  the 
former  it  becomes  insensible  at  the  greater  distances  owing  to 
its  rapid  decrease  with  increasing  distance.  We  should  there- 
fore expect  the  results  given  in  the  first  table  for  distances 
beyond  4  metres  to  follow  without  a  break  the  results  given  in 
Table  III.  for  distances  up  to  4  metres.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case,  as  is  evident  from  inspection  of  Tables  II.  and  IIL 

To  show  this  more  clearly,  the  signs  of  the  interference  of  the 
^aves,  due  to  the  electro-dynamic  E.M.F.,  with  the  waves  in  the 
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^wire  are  collected  together  in  Table  lY.,  the  first  four  columns 
•of  which  are  taken  from  Table  III.,  and  the  remaining  columns 
irom  Table  11. 
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From  the  results  given  in  this  table  the  author  draws  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  interference  does  not  change  its  sign  at  intervals  of 
'2*8  metres.  The  electro-dynamic  actions  are  therefore  not 
propagated  with  an  infinite  velocity. 

2.  The  interference  is  not  in  the  same  phase  at  all  points. 
'Therefore  the  electro-dynamic  actions  are  not  propagated 
through  air  with  the  same  velocity  as  electric  waves  in  wires. 

S.  A  gradual  retardation  of  the  waves  in  the  wire  has'  the 
•effect  of  displacing  a  given  phase  of  the  interference  towards 
the  origin  of  the  waves.  The  velocity  of  propagation  through 
the  air  is  therefore  greater  than  through  a  wire. 

4.  The  sign  of  the  interference  is  reversed  at  intervals  of 
7*5  metres,  and  therefore  in  traversing  this  distance  an  electro- 
-dynamic  wave  gains  one  length  of  the  waves  in  the  wire. 

Thus,  while  the  former  travels  7*6  metres,  the  latter  travels 
7*5  -  2*8  «  4*7  metres,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  velocities 
is  75  :  47,  which  gives  for  the  half  wave-length  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  2*8x75/47  =  4*5  metres.  Since  this  distance 
is  traversed  in  1*4  hundred-millionth  of  a  second,  the  absolute 
Telocity  of  propagation  through  the  air  must  be  320,000  kilo- 
Anetres  per  second.  This  result  can  only  be  considered  reliable 
«s  far  as  its  order  is  concerned ;  but  its  true  value  can  hardly 
exceed  half  as  much  again,  or  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  true  value  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
•electric  waves  in  wires  with  greater  exactness. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  fact  that  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  primary  oscillation  the  interference 
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changes  its  sign  after  an  interval  of  2*8  metres,  that  the  velocitjr 
of  propagation  of  the  electrostatic  action  is  infinite,  for  such 
a  conclusion  would  rest  upon  a  single  change  of  sign,  which 
might,  moreover,  be  explained,  independently  of  any  change  or 
phase,  by  a  change  in  the  sign  of  the  amplitude  of  the  resultant 
force  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  primary  oscillation.  Quite 
independently,  however,  of  any  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of 
propagation  of  electrostatic  actions,  there  exist  definite  proofe 
that  the  rates  of  propagation  of  electrostatic  and  electro-dynamic 
E.M.F.8  are  unequal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  total  force  does  not  vanish  at  any 
point  on  the  base-line.  Now,  near  the  primary  the  electro- 
static E.M.F.  is  the  greater,  while  the  electro-dynamic  RM.F. 
is  the  greater  at  greater  distances.  There  must,  therefore,  be- 
some  point  at  which  they  are  equal,  and  since  they  do  not 
balance  they  must  take  different  times  to  reach  this  point. 

In  the  second  place,  the  existence  of  points  at  which  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  KM.F.  becomes  indeterminate  does- 
not  seem  capable  of  explanation,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  the  electrostatic  and  electro-dynamic  components  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other  are  in  appreciably  different  phases,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  compound  into  a  rectilinear  oscillation  in  a 
fixed  direction.  The  fact  that  the  two  components  of  the  re- 
sultant are  propagated  with  different  velocities  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  in  that  it  gives  an  independent  proof  that  one 
of  them  at  any  rate  must  have  a  finite  velocity  of  propagation. 

Further  researches  of  Dr.  Hertz  on  electrical  oscillationB,  of 
•which  accounts  have  been  published,  are  to  be  found  described 
in  a  Paper,  "On  Electro-Dynamic  Waves  in  Air,  and  their 
Reflection,"  in  Wiedemann's  Annalen,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  609. 
The  author  had  been  endeavouring  to  find  a  more  striking  and 
direct  proof  of  the  finite  velocity  of  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  waves  than  those  which  he  had  hitherto  given ;  for,, 
though  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  they  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  by  one  who  has  obtained  a  grasp- 
of  the  results  of  the  entire  series  of  researches. 

In  many  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  described,  Dr. 
Hertz  had,  noticed  the  appearance  of  sparks  at  points  in  the 
secondary  conductor  where  it  was  clear  from  geometrical  con- 
siderations  that  they  could  not  be  due  to  direct  action,  and  it 
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-was  observed  that  this  occurred  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
-solid  obstacles.  It  was  found,  moreoyer,  that  in  most  positions 
•of  the  secondary  conductor  the  feeble  sparks  produced  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  primary  became  considerably  stronger  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  solid  wall,  but  disappeared  with  considerable  sud- 
denness quite  close  to  the  wall.  The  most  obvious  explanation 
•of  these  experiments  was  that  the  waves  of  inductive  action 
were  reflected  from  the  wall  and  interfered  with  the  direct 
waves,  especially  as  it  was  found  that  the  phenomena  became 
more  distinct  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  favour 
reflection  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Dr.  Hertz  therefore 
determined  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  Physical  Lecture  Theatre, 
which  is  15  metres  in  length,  14  metres  in  width,  and  6  metres 
in  height.  Two  rows  of  iron  columns,  running  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  room,  would  collectively  act  almost  like  a  solid  wall 
towards  electro-dynamic  action,  so  that  the  available  width  of 
the  room  was  only  8*5  metres.  All  pendant  gas-fittings  were 
removed,  and  the  room  left  empty,  with  tJie  exception  of 
wooden  tables  and  forms,  which  would  not  exert  any  appre- 
ciable disturbing  effect.  The  end  wall,  from  which  the  waves 
were  to  be  reflected,  was  of  solid  sandstone,  with  two  doors  in 
it,  and  the  numerous  gas  pipes  attached  to  it  gave  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  character  of  a  conducting  surface,  and  this 
was  increased  by  fastening  to  it  a  sheet  of  zinc  four  metres 
high  and  two  metres  broad,  connected  by  wires  to  the  gas 
pipes  and  a  neighbouring  water  pipe.  Special  care  was  taken 
to  provide  an  escape  for  the  electricity  at  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  the  zinc  plate,  where  a  certain  accumulation  of 
electricity  was  to  be  expected. 

The  primary  conductor  was  the  same  that  was  employed  in 
the  experiments  described  on  page  448,  Fig.  34,  and  was  placed 
at  a  distance  of  13  metres  from  the  zinc  plate,  and,  therefore, 
two  metres  from  the  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
conducting  wire  was  placed  vertically,  so  that  the  E.M.F.S  to 
be  considered  increased  and  diminished  in  a  vertical  direction. 
The  centre  of  the  primary  conductor  was  2*6  metres  above  the 
floor  of  the  room,  which  left  a  clear  space  for  the  observations 
above  the  tables  and  benches.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the 
reflecting  surface  with  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the 
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primary  conductor  will  be  called  "  the  point  of  incidence,''  and 
the  experiments  were  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this^ 
pointy  as  the  investigation  of  waves  striking  the  wall  at  a  con* 
siderable  angle  would  be  complicated  by  the  differences  in  their 
polarisation.  The  plane  of  vibration  was  therefore  parallel  to- 
the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  plane  of  the  waves  was  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  passed  through  the  point  of  incidence. 

The  secondary  conductor  consisted  of  the  circle  of  35  centi- 
metres radius,  which  has  been  ahready  described.  It  was- 
movable  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its- 
plane,  and  the  axis  itself  was  movable  in  a  horizontal  plane 
about  a  vertical  axis.  In  most  of  the  experiments  the  second- 
ary conductor  was  held  in  the  hand  by  its  insulating  woodeik 
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support,  as  this  was  the  most  convenient  way  of  bringing  it  into- 
the  various  positions  required.  The  results  of  these  experiments^ 
however,  had  to  be  checked  by  observations  made  with  the 
observer  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  secondary,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  body  exerted  a  slight  influence  upon  the  pheno- 
mena. The  sparks  were  distinct  enough  to  be  observed  at  a> 
distance  of  several  metres  when  the  room  was  darkened,  but 
when  the  room  remained  light  they  were  practically  invisible 
even  when  the  observer  was  quite  dose  to  the  secondaiy. 

When  the  centre  of  the  secondary  was  placed  in  the  line  of 
incidence,  and  with  its  plane  in  the  plane  of  vibration,  and  the- 
air  space  was  turned  first  towards  the  reflecting  wall  and  then- 
away  from  it^  a  considerable  difference  was  generally  observed 
in  the  strength  of  the  sparks  in  the  two  positions.    At  a. 
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distance  of  about  0*8  metre  from  the  wall  the  sparks  were 
much  stronger  when  the  air  space  was  directed  towards  the 
wall,  and  its  length  could  be  adjusted  so  that,  while  there  was 
a  steady  stream  of  sparks  when  in  this  position,  they  disap- 
peared entirely  when  the  air  space  was  directed  away  from  the 
wall.  These  phenomena  were  reversed  at  a  distance  of  3  metres,, 
and  recurred,  as  in  the  first  case,  at  a  distance  of  5*5  metres. 
At  a  distance  of  8  metres  the  sparks  were  stronger  when  the 
air  space  was  turned  away  from  the  wall,  as  at  the  distance  of 
3  metres,  but  the  difference  was  not  so  well  marked.  When 
the  distance  was  increased  beyond  8  metres  no  further  reversal 
took  place,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  direct  effect  of  the 
primary  oscillation  and  the  complicated  distribution  of  the- 
E.M.F.  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  positions  I.,  II.,  III.  and  IV.  (Fig.  35)  of  the  secondary 
circle  are  those  in  which  the  sparks  were  strongest,  the  distance 
from  the  wall  being  shown  by  the  horizontal  scale  at  the  foot. 
When  the  secondary  circle  was  in  the  positions  V.,  VL,  and 
VII.,  the  sparks  were  equally  strong  in  both  positions  of  the  air 
space,  and  quite  close  to  the  wall  the  difference  between  the 
sparking  in  the  two  positions  again  diminished.  Therefore  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  diagram  may  in  a  certain  sense  be 
regarded  as  nodes.  The  distance  between  two  of  these  points'* 
must  not^  however,  be  taken  as  the  half  wave-length,  for  if  all 
the  electrical  motions  changed  their  directions  on  passing 
through  one  of  these  points  the  phenomena  observed  in  the> 
secondary  circuit  would  be  repeated  without  variation,  since 
the  direction  of  oscillation  in  the  air  space  is  indifferent. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  is  that  in^ 
passing  any  one  of  these  points  part  of  the  action  is  reversed, 
while  another  part  is  not.  The  experimental  results,  however,, 
warrant  the  assumption  that  twice  the  distance  between  two  of 
these  pomts  is  equal  to  the  half  wave-length,  and  when  this 
assumption  is  made  the  phenomena  can  be  fully  explained. 

For  suppose  a  wave  of  E.M.F.,  with  oscillations  in  a  vertical- 
direction,  to  impinge  upon  the  wall,  and  to  be  reflected  with 
only  slightly  diminished  intensity,  thus  giving  rise  to  stationary 
waves.  If  the  wall  were  a  perfect  conductor,  a  node  would, 
necessarily  be  formed  in  its  surface,  for  at  the  boundary  and 
in  the  interior  of  a  perfect  conductor  the  E.M.F.  must  be- 
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infinitely  small.  The  wall  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  a 
perfect  conductor,  for  it  was  not  metallic  throughout,  and  the 
portion  which  was  metallic  was  not  of  any  great  extent.  The 
E.M.F.  would  therefore  have  a  finite  value  at  its  surface,  and 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  impinging  waves.  The  node, 
which  in  the  case  of  perfect  conductivity  would  occur  at  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  would,  therefore,  actually  be  situated  a 
little  behmd  it,  as  shown  at  A  in  the  diagram.  If,  then,  twice 
the  distance  A  B — that  is  to  say,  the  distance  A  C — is  half  the 
wave-length,  the  steady  waves  will  be  as  represented  by  the 
continuous  lines  in  Fig.  35.  The  E.M.F.s  acting  on  each  side 
of  the  circles,  in  the  positions  I.,  If^  III.,  and  IV.,  will,  there- 
fore, at  a  given  moment  be  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  the  arrows  on  each  side  of  them  in  the  diagram. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  node,  the  air  space  is 
turned  towards  the  node,  the  strongest  E.M.F.  in  the  circle 
will  act  under  more  favourable  conditions  against  a  weaker  one 
under  less  favourable  conditions.  If,  however,  the  air  space  is 
turned  away  from  the  node,  the  stronger  E.M.F.  acts  under 
less  favourable  conditions  against  a  weaker  one  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  In  the  latter  case  the  resultant  action 
must  be  less  than  in  the  former,  whichever  of  the  two  E.M.F.S 
has  the  greater  effect,  which  explains  the  change  of  sign  of 
the  phenomenon  at  each  quarter  wave-length. 

This  explanation  is  further  confirmed  by  the  consideration 
that)  if  it  is  the  true  one,  the  change  of  sign  at  the  points  B 
and  D  must  take  place  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that 
of  the  point  C.  The  E.M.F.s  acting  on  the  secondary  circle, 
in  the  positions  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  are  shown  by  the  correspond- 
kig  arrows,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  positions  B  and  D,  if  the 
air  space  is  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  vibration  will 
change  its  direction  round  the  circle,  and  therefore  the  spark- 
ing must,  during  the  rotation,  vanish  either  once  or  an  uneven 
number  of  times.  In  the  position  C,  however,  the  direction  of 
vibration  remains  unaltered,  and  therefore  the  sparks  must 
disappear  an  even  number  of  times,  or  not  at  all. 

The  experiments  showed  that  at  B  and  D  the  sparking  dimi- 
nished as  the  air  space  receded  from  a,  vanished  at  the  highest 
point,  and  again  attained  its  original  value  at  the  point  p.  At 
C,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sparking  continued  throughout  the 
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rotation,  being  a  little  stronger  at  the  highest  and  lowest  pomts. 
If,  then,  there  is  any  change  of  sign  in  the  position  G,  it  must 
occur  with  very  much  smaller  displacements  than  in  the  other 
positions,  so  that  in  any  case  there  is  a  distinction  such  as  is 
required  between  this  and  the  other  two  cases. 

Another  veiy  direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Herte's  repre- 
sentation of  the  nature  of  the  waves  was  obtained.  If  the 
secondary  circle  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  waves  instead  of  in  the 
plane  of  vibration,  the  E.M.F.  must  be  equal  at  all  points  of  the 
circle,  and  for  a  given  position  of  the  air  space  the  sparking 
must  be  directly  proportional  to  its  intensity.  When  the  ex- 
periment was  made,  it  was  found,  as  expected,  that  at  all  dis- 
tances the  sparking  vanished  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points 
of  the  circle,  and  attained  a  maximum  value  at  the  points  in 
the  horizontal  plane  through  the  point  of  incidence. 

The  air  space  was  then  placed  at  such  a  point  and  close  to 
the  wall,  and  was  then  moved  slowly  away  from  the  wall,  when 
it  was  found  that)  whUe  there  was  no  sparking^  quite  close  to 
the  metal  plate,  it  began  at  a  very  small  distance  from  it| 
rapidly  increased,  reached  a  maximum  at  the  point  B^  and  then 
diminished  again.  At  G  the  sparking  again  became  excessively 
feeble  and  increased  as  the  circle  was  moved  still  further  away. 
The  sparking  continued  steadily  to  increase  after  this,  as  the 
motion  of  the  circle  was  continued  in  the  same  direction,  owing 
as  before,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  primary  oscillation. 

The  curves  shown  by  the  continuous  lines  in  Fig.  35  were 
obtamed  from  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  ordinates 
repredenting  the  intensity  of  the  sparks  at  the  distances  repre- 
sented by  the  corresponding  abscissa. 

The  existence  in  the  electrical  waves  of  nodes  at  A  and  0, 
and  of  loops  at  B  and  D,  is  fully  established  by  the  experiments 
which  have  been  described ;  but  in  another  sense  the  points 
B  and  D  may  be  regarded  as  nodes,  for  they  are  the  nodal 
points  of  a  stationary  wave  of  magnetic  induction  which, 
according  to  theory,  accompanies  the  electrical  wave  and  lags 
a  quarter  wave-length  behind  it. 

This  can  easily  be  shown  to  follow  from  the  experiments,  for 
when  the  secondaiy  circle  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  vibration 
with  the  air  space  at  its  highest  point,  there  will  be  no  Efpark- 
mg  if  the  E.M.F.  is  uniform  throughout  the  space  occupied  by 
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the  secondary.  This  can  only  take  place  if  the  E.M.F.  variea 
from  point  to  point  of  the  circle,  and  if  its  integral  round  the 
circle  differs  from  zero.  This  integral  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  the  circle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sparks  may  be 
considered  as  giving  a  measure  of  the  magnetic  induction^ 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  Now,  in  thiff 
position  -vigorous  sparking  was  observed  close  to  the  wall,  dimi- 
nishing rapidly  to  zero  sa  the  point  B  was  approached,  then 
increasing  to  a  maximum  at  C,  falling  to  a  well-marked  mini* 
mum  at  D,  and  finally  increasing  continuously  as  the  secondary- 
approached  still  nearer  to  the  primary.  If  the  intensities  of 
these  sparks  are  taken  as  ordinates,  positive  and  negative,  and 
the  distances  from  the  wall  as  abscissae,  the  curve  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  35  is  obtained,  which  therefore  representa 
the  magnetic  waves. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  first  series  of  experiments 
described  in  this  paper  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  due  to  the 
resultant  electric  and  magnetic  actions.  The  former  changes 
sign  at  A  and  C,  the  latter  at  B  and  D,  so  that  at  each  of  these 
points  one  part  of  the  action  changes  sign,  while  the  other  does 
not,  and  therefore  the  resultant  action  which  ia  their  product 
must  change  sign  at  each  of  these  points,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  case. 

When  the  secondary  circle  was  in  the  plane  of  vibration  the 
sparking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wall  was  observed  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum on  the  side  towards  the  wall  and  a  minimum  at  the 
opposite  side,  and  as  the  circle  was  turned  from  one  position  ta 
the  other  there  was  found  to  be  no  point  at  which  the  sparks 
disappeared.  As  the  distance  from  the  wall  was  increased,  the 
sparks  on  the  remote  side  gradually  became  weaker,  and 
vanished  at  a  distance  of  1*08  metre  from  the  wall.  When 
the  circle  was  carried  further  in  the  same  direction  the  sparks- 
appeared  again  on  the  side  remote  from  the  wall,  but  were 
always  weaker  than  on  the  side  next  to  it ;  the  sparking,  how- 
ever, no  longer  passed  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  merely^ 
but  vanished  during  the  rotation  once  in  the  upper  and  once 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  circle.  The  two  null  points  gradually 
receded  from  their  original  coincident  positions,  until  at  the 
point  B  they  occurred  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  tha 
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circle.  As  the  circle  was  moved  further  in  the  same  direction 
the  null  points  passed  over  to  the  side  next  to  the  wall,  and 
approached  each  other  again,  until,  when  the  centre  was  at  a 
distance  of  2*35  metres  from  the  wall,  the  two  null  points  were 
again  coincident.  B  must  be  exactly  half-way  between  this 
point  and  the  similar  point  previously  observed,  which  gives 
1*72  metre  as  the  distance  of  B  from  the  wall — ^a  result  which 
agrees,  within  a  few  centimetres,  with  that  obtained  by  direct 
observation.  Moving  further  in  the  direction  of  G,  the  spark- 
ing  at  different  points  of  the  circle  became  more  nearly  equal, 
until  at  G  it  was  exactly  so.  In  this  position  there  was  no  null 
point,  and  as  the  distance  was  further  increased  the  phenomena 
recurred  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

Dr.  Hertz  found  that  the  position  of  G  could  be  determined 
within  a  few  centimetres,  the  determinations  of  its  distance, 
from  the  wall  varying  from  4*10  to  4*15  metres  ;  he  gives  its 
most  probable  value  as  4-12  metres.  The  point  B  could  not  be 
observed  with  any  exactness,  the  direct  determinations  varying 
from  6  to  7 '5  metres  as  its  distance  from  the  wall.  It  could, 
however,  be  determined  indirectly,  for  the  distance  between  B 
and  G  being  found  to  be  2-4  metres,  taking  this  as  the  true 
value,  A  must  have  been  0*68  metre  behind  the  surface  of  the 
wall,  and  6*52  metres  in  front  of  it.  The  half  wave-length 
would  be  4*8  metres,  and  by  an  indirect  method  it  was  found 
to  be  4*5  metres,  so  that  the  two  results  agree  fairly  weU. 
Taking  the  mean  of  these  as  the  true  value,  and  the  velocity  of 
light  as  the  velocity  of  propagation,  gives  as  the  vibration 
period  of  the  apparatus  1*55  hundred-millionth  of  a  second, 
instead  of  1*4  himdred-millionth,  which  was  the  theoretically 
calculated  value. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  smaller 
apparatus,  and  though  the  measurements  could  not  be  made 
with  as  much  exactness  as  those  already  described,  the  resulta 
showed  clearly  that  the  position  of  the  nodes  depends  only  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  conductors,  and  not  on  the  material  of 
the  wall. 

Dr.  Hertz  states  that  after  some  practice  he  succeeded  in  ob> 
taining  indications  of  reflection  from  each  of  the  walls.  He  waa 
also  able  to  obtain  distinct  evidence  of  reflection  from  one  of 
the  iron  columns  in  the  room,  and  of  the  existence  of  electro- 
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dynamio  ahadows  on  the  fdde  of  the  oolumn  remote  from  the 
primary. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  Beoondaiy  oonduotor  was 
always  placed  between  the  wall  and  the  primazy  conductor — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  space  in  which  the  direct  and  reflected  raya 
were  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  and  gave  rise  to  station- 
ary waves  by  their  interference. 

He  next  placed  the  primaiy  conductor  between  the  wall  and 
the  secondary,  so  that  the  latter  was  in  a  space  in  which  the 
direct  and  reflected  waves  were  travelling  in  the  same  direction. 
This  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  resultant  wave,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  would  depend  on  the  difference  in  phase  of  the 
two  interfering  waves.  In  order  to  obtain  distinct  results  it  was 
necessary  that  the  two  waves  should  be  of  approximately  equal 
intensities,  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  primaiy  from  the 
wall  had  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  latter, 
and  also  in  comparison  with  its  distance  from  the  secondary. 

To  fulfil  these  conditions  the  secondary  was  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  14  metres  from  the  reflecting  wall,  and,  therefore, 
about  1  metre  from  the  opposite  one,  with  its  plane  in  the  plane 
of  vibration,  and  its  air  space  directed  towards  the  nearest  wall, 
in  order  to  make  the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible  for 
the  production  of  sparks.  The  primary  was  placed  parallel  to 
its  former  position,  and  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  about 
30  centimetres  from  the  centre  of  the  reflecting  metallic  plate* 
The  sparks  observed  in  the  secondary  were  then  very  feeble^ 
and  the  air  space  was  increased  until  they  disappeared.  The 
primary  conductor  was  then  gradually  moved  away  from  the 
wall,  when  isolated  sparks  were  soon  observed  in  the  secondary, 
passing  into  a  continuous  stream  when  the  primary  was  between 
1*5  and  2  metres  firom  the  wall — ^that  is,  at  the  point  B.  This 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
distance  between  the  two  conductors,  except  that  as  the  primary 
conductor  was  moved  still  further  from  the  wall  the  sparking 
again  diminished,  and  disappeared  when  the  primary  was  at 
the  point  C.  After  passing  this  point  the  sparking  continually 
increased  as  the  primary  approached  nearer  to  the  secondary. 
These  experiments  were  found  to  be  easy  to  repeat  with 
smaller  apparatus,  and  the  results  obtained  con&med  the 
fonner  conclusion — ^that  the  position  of  the  nodes  depends  only 
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on  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor,  and  not  on  the  material 
of  the  reflecting  wall. 

Dr.  Hertz  points  out  that  these  phenomena  are  exactly  ana- 
logous to  the  acoustical  experiment  of  approaching  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  to  a  wall,  when  the  sound  is  weakened  in  certain 
positions  and  strengthened  in  others,  and  also  to  the  optical 
phenomena  illustrated  in  Lloyd's  form  of  FresneFs  mirror  experi- 
ments ;  and  as  these  are  accepted  as  arguments  tending  to  prove 
that  sound  and  light  are  due  to  vibration,  his  investigations  give 
a  strong  support  to  the  theory  that  the  propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic induction  also  takes  place  by  means  of  waves.  They 
therefore  afford  a  confirmation  of  the  Faraday-Maxwell  theory 
of  electrical  action.  He  points  out,  however,  that  Maxwell's,  in 
common  with  other  electrical  theories,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  electricity  travels  through  wires  with  the  velocity  of  light 
— a  conclusion  which  his  experiments  show  to  be  untrue.  He 
states  that  he  intends  to  make  this  contradiction  between  theory 
and  experiment  the  subject  of  further  investigation. 

§  12.  Further  Besearches  on  Electro-Magnetic  Badiation. — 

When  once  the  conception  had  arisen  that  the  result  of  electrical 
oscillations  in  a  conductor  is  to  propagate  out  into  surrounding 
space  radiations  which  are  in  all  respects  of  the  same  nature 
as  light  except  in  that  they  cannot  affect  the  eye,  it  became 
evident  that  a  new  experimental  field  had  been  opened,  and  one 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  the  electro-magnetic 
analogues  of  many  familiar  optical  phenomena. 

The  reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  and  polarisation  of  light 
waves  are  well-known  optical  phenomena.  We  can  perform 
analogous  experiments  with  rays  of  dark  heat  which  difler  only 
from  light  rays  in  having  a  greater  wave-length,  and  in  being 
thereby  unable  to  affect  the  optic  nerve.  In  performing  these 
experiments  with  dark  heat  or  non-luminoiis  radiation  we  have 
to  make  use  of  the  thermopile  as  a  perceiver  of  the  ray.  The 
electro-magnetic  radiation  scattered  from  a  conductor  in  which 
electric  oscillations  are  set  up  differs  again  from  light  and  dark 
heat  in  having  a  still  larger  wave-length.  In  performing  experi- 
ments with  electro-magnetic  radiation  we  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Hertz's  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  resonator  puts  us  in 
possession  of  an  apparatus  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  a 
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thermopile,  or  the  human  eye,  as  a  ray  localiser.  The  expecta- 
tion that  the  electro-magnetic  theory  would  receive  confirmation 
by  the  realisation  of  many  familiar  optical  experiments  with  the 
substitution  of  electro-magnetic  radiation  for  light  has  not  been 
disappointed. 

In  these  recent  electro-magneto-optic  experiments  of  Dr.  Hertz, 
the  source  of  radiation  is  a  divided  metallic  cylinder  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  long.  This  is  divided  in 
halves,  and  the  two  parts  separated  by  a  small  distance.  They 
are  respectively  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  of  a 
small  induction  coil.  When  the  coil  is  put  in  action,  electrical 
oscillations  are  set  up  in  these  cylinders  which  result  in  the 
outward  propagation  of  ethereal  undulations  of  about  two  feet 
in  wave-length  and  having  a  frequency  of  about  five  hundred 
million  a  second. 

In  order  to  ue  these  waves.  Dr.  Herts  employs  a  resonator 
consisting  of  a  metallic  circuit  having  a  small  spark  interval. 
With  these  simple  appliances  he  has  been  able  to  show  the  re- 
flection of  the  electro-magnetic  waves  from  plane  surfaces,  and 
the  concentration  of  radiation  by  parabolic  mirrors  of  sheet  zinc, 
repeating  in  fact  the  old  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mirrors. 
The  radiation  from  this  source  could,  he  found,  be  gathered  up 
by  one  parabolic  mirror,  reflected  to  a  second  and  concentrated 
again  to  a  focus.  Another  achievement  was  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  by  a  great  prism  of  pitch.  Placed  in  the  path  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic ray,  he  found  that  this  pitch  prism  refracted  it 
through  an  angle  of  22deg.,  and  that  the  material  had  a  refrac- 
tive index  of  1*7  for  these  long  waves.  Again,  it  was  found  that 
metallic  sheets  were  opaque  to  this  radiation,  but  that  it  passed 
through  such  non-conductors  as  dry  wood,  and  that  a  laboratory 
door,  although  opaque  to  light,  is  transparent  to  this  ultra-ultra 
red  or  electro-magnetic  radiation. 

Ingenuity  will  not  be  wanting  to  complete  in  time  all  the 
necessary  electro-magnetic  analogues,  and  to  build  up  an  im- 
pregnable body  of  proof  that  will  indicate  that  electro-magnetic 
radiation  and  what  we  commonly  call  Ught  are  one  in  essential 
nature,  although  difiering  in  degree.  These  experiments  are 
akin  to  the  acoustic  ones  in  which  air  waves,  too  short  to  be 
audible,  are  generated ;  and  in  place  of  the  ear,  now  useless,  a 
sensitive  flame  is  employed  to  find  or  indicate  the  waves,  and 
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experiments  analogous  to  well-known  defraction  experiments  in 
light  can  be  performed. 

It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  Maxwell's  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  light  that  good  conducting  bodies  should  be  opaque 
and  good  insulators  transparent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  dis- 
turbances of  the  period  of  light  many  good  insulators,  such  as 
ebonite,  are  opaque,  even  in  very  thin  sheets,  and  conversely 
gold,  sUyer,  and  platinum  are  semi-transparent  when  in  very 
thin  sheets.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
frequency  of  light  oscillations  falls  between  400  and  700 
million-million  oscillations  per  second,  or  are  of  the  order  of 
^xlO". 

We  cannot  by  any  of  Hertz's  methods  produce  electrical 
oscillations  so  rapid  as  this.  Hence,  since  conductivity  and 
insulating  power  of  materials  have  generally  been  determined 
with  reference  either  to  steady  currents  or  to  moderately 
great  oscillations,  we  cannot  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  qualities  as  possessed  by  any  given  substance 
and  opacity  or  transparency  for  the  much  greater  frequency 
of  luminous  electro-magnetic  waves.  It  has  been  shown  that 
ebonite  is  very  transparent  to  long  waves  of  dark  heat^*  and 
hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it  is  trans- 
parent to  the  longer  waves  produced  by  electrical  oscillations 
set  up  in  moderately  small  conductors,  whilst  it  is  opaque  to 
the  very  short  ones  of  light.  Also  the  transparency  of  thin 
metallic  sheets  to  light  is  an  indication  of  imperfect  conducti- 
bility.  We  have  seen  that  an  infinitely  perfect  conductor  is 
a  perfect  magnetic  screen,  and  accordingly  we  should  expect 
that  the  more  perfect  the  conductivity  of  a  metal  the  greater 
'would  be  its  opacity  even  in  very  thin  films.  It  is  well  known 
that  cooling  copper  increases  its  conductivity. .  Wroblewski  has 
shown  (Comptes  Hendug^Yoi  CL,  July,  1885,  p.  160) that  by  cool- 
ing copper  to  -  200°C.,  or  to  the  temperature  of  the  solidification 
of  nitrogen,  its  conductivity  is  increased  to  about  nine  times  its 
value  at  O'C.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  opacity 
x>f  a  very  thin  film  of  copper  is  increased  by  a  similar  cooling 
to  any  perceptible  extent.    With  respect  to  electrolytes  some 

*  See  note  on  "The  Index  of  Befnction  of  Ebonite,"  hj  Profs.  Ayrton 
.and  Peny,  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society ^  London,  YoL  IV.,  p.  34di 
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interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thorn- . 
son.*  In  these  experiments  electrical  oscillations  of  about  10^ 
per  second  in  frequency  were  established  in  a  primary  circuit  by 
means  of  an  induction  coil.  These  alternating  currents  were 
caused  to  induce  secondary  oscillations  in  a  neighbouring 
parallel  circuit  of  appropriate  size.  The  secondary  circuit 
oscillations  were  rendered  visible  by  minute  sparks  at  a  break 
in  that  circuit.  The  interposition  of  a  thin  sheet  of  tinfoil  or 
of  the  thinnest  sheet  of  Dutch  metal  or  gold-leaf  supported  on 
glafis  at  once  stopped  completely  the  secondazy  sparks.  .  This 
is  a  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  magnetic 
screening  laid  down  on  p.  209  of  Chap.  lY.  We  have  seen 
that  for  moderately  rapid  alternations  the  conductivity  of  tin- 
foil is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  opaque  to  electro-magnetic  radia- 
tions, but  for  disturbances  of  a  frequency  equal  to  about  10^ 
the  tinfoil  afifords  a  perfect  screening,  or,  in  other  words,  ia 
opaque. 

With  regard  to  the  gold-leaf.  Prof.  Thomson  remarks  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  get  any  leaf  thin  enough  to  be  trans- 
parent to  oscillations  of  this  rate.  On  inserting  a  sheet  of 
ebonite  between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuit,  it  was 
found  to  produce  no  effect  on  the  sparking,  indicating  that 
ebonite,  although  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  is  transparent  to 
ether  distiurbances  of  the  rate  here  employed.  A  thin  layer  of 
transparent  electrolyte  was  then  used  as  a  screen,  and  it  was 
found  that  whilst  a  very  thin  layer  produced  little  or  no  e£foot» 
a  depth  of  three  to  four  millimetres  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
was  sufficient  to  stop  the  sparking.  Experiment  showed  that 
the  conductivity  of  various  electrolytic  solutions  was  about  the 
same  for  currents  reversed  120  times  a  second  as  for  currents 
reversed  100  million  times  a  second.  As,  however,  these  elec- 
trolytes are  transparent^  they  must,  according  to  the  electro- 
'  magnetic  theoxy,  be  insulators  for  currents  reversed  about 
10^^  times  per  second,  and  the  molecular  processes  on  which 
electrolytic  conduction  depends  must  occupy  a  time  between 
one-hundred  millionth  and  one-thousand  billionth  of  a  second* 

*  «  On  the  BesifltaDce  of  Electrolytes  to  the  Paasage  of  JEtapidlj  Alter- 
nafciDg  OurreDtB,"  Proceedings  of  ths  Royal  Society,  Londm,  VoL  XLY., 
No.  276, 1889. 
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Space  will  not  permit  further  reference  to  this  exceedingly 
promising  department  of  future  research  more  than  to  say  that 
if  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  is  true  it  will  be  able 
to  furnish  an  electrical  explanation,  not  only  of  the  simpler 
optical  phenomena,  but  of  such  complex  phenomena  as  those 
embraced  in  the  sciences  of  spectroscopy  and  photography. 

§  13.  Propagation  of  Electro-lffagnetie  Energy. — In  our 
exposition  of  the  various  electro-magnetic  phenomena  we  have 
directed  attention  to  the  facts  which  make  it  evident  that  even 
in  the  simple  phenomenon  of  the  propagation  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a  wire  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  the 
so-called  flow  of  current  is  analogous  to  the  movement  of  a 
material  fluid  in  a  pipe.  It  is  true  that  there  are  effects  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  current  which  correspond  to  the  inertia  and 
resistance  eflects  in  the  water  flow ;  but  the  progress  of  know« 
ledge  has  indicated  that  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
electric  current  is  as  much  outside  the  wire  as  in  it^  and  that 
we  must  release  oiurselves  from  the  trammels  of  any  ideas  which 
cause  us  to  concentrate  attention  exclusively  or  mainly  on  the 
action  m  the  conductor.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Poynting 
for  an  enlargement  of  our  views  on  the  nature  of  electric  current 
propagation,  and  in  two  valuable  memoirs  these  matters  have 
been  discussed  by  him.* 

He  says : — ^A  space  containing  electric  currents  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  field  where  energy  is  transformed  at  certain  points 
into  the  electric  and  magnetic  kind  by  means  of  batteries,  dyna- 
mos,  thermopiles,  &c.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  field  this  energy 
is  being  again  transformed  into  heat,  work  done  by  electro-mag- 
netic forces,  or  any  other  form  yielded  by  currents.  Formerly 
a  current  was  regarded  as  something  travelling  in  the  con- 
ductor, and  the  energy  which  appeared  at  any  part  of  the 
circuit  was  supposed  to  be  conveyed  thither  through  the  con- 
ductor by  the  current.    But  the  existence  of  induced  currents 

*  **  On  the  Tnauatm  of  Energy  in  the  Electro-Magnetic  Field,"  by  Prof. 
J.  H.  Poynting,  PhUoiophical  TrantactWM  of  ike  Royal  Society,  1884, 
Part  n.,  YoL  CLXXY.,  p.  343.  Also  "On  the  Ck)nnection  between  Electric 
Current  and  the  Electric  and  Magnetic  Inductiona  in  the  Surrounding 
Field,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Poynting,  Phihiophieal  TranioeHont  of  the  JRoyal 
Society,  1886,  Part  II.,  Vol.  CLXXVI.,  p.  277. 
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«nd  electro-magnetio  actions  has  led  us  to  look  on  the  medium 
•flurrounding  the  conductor  as  playing  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  phenomena.  If  we  believe  in 
the  continuity  of  the  motion  of  energy,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
Hslude  that  tiiie  surrounding  medium  is  capable  of  containing 
energy,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  transferred  from  point  to 
pomt.  We  are  thus  led  to  consider  the  problem — ^how  does  the 
-energy  about  an  electric  current  pass  from  point  to  point,  by 
what  paths  does  it  travel,  and  according  to  what  laws  t  Let  us 
put  a  specific  case.  Suppose  a  dynamo  at  one  spot  generates 
an  electric  current,  which  is  made  to  operate  an  electric  motor 
«t  a  distant  place.  We  have  here  in  the  first  place  an  absorb- 
tion  of  energy  from  the  prime  motor  into  the  dynamo.  We 
find  the  whole  space  between  and  around  the  conducting  wires 
magnetised,  and  the  seat  of  electro-magnetic  energy.  We  have 
further  a  retransformation  of  energy  in  the  motor.  The  ques- 
tion which  presents  itself  for  solution  is  to  decide  how  the 
energy  taken  up  by  the  dynamo  is  transmitted  to  the  motor,  by 
what  paths  it  travels,  and  according  to  what  laws.  Briefly 
stated,  the  tendency  of  recent  views  is  that  this  energy  is  con- 
veyed through  the  electro-magnetic  medium  or  ether,  and  that 
the  function  of  the  wire  is  to  localise  the  direction  or  concen- 
trate the  flow  in  a  particular  path,  and  to  afford  a  nnk  or  place 
in  which  energy  can  be  dissipated.  A  consideration  of  the 
whole  phenomena  has  enabled  Prof.  Poynting  to  formulate  an 
important  law,  as  follows  : — At  any  point  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  conductors  conveying  currents  the  energy  moves  perpendiciUarly 
to  ^  plane  containing  the  lines  of  electric  force  and  the  lines  of 
m>agnetic  forcCy  and  the  amount  crossing  a  unit  of  area  of  this 
plane  per  second  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensities  of  the 
two  forces  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  them  and 
divided  by  4ir.  If  E  denote  the  electric  force  or  force  on  a  very 
small  body  charged  with  a  unit  of  positive  electricity,  and  H 
denote  the  magnetic  force  or  force  on  a  small  free  unit  North 
Pole,  and  if  at  any  point  in  the  electro-magnetic  field  these 
forces  are  inclined  at  an  angle  0,  then  there  is  a  flow  of  energy 
e  at  this  point  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
E  and  H,  and  equal  per  second  to  the  value  of 

EHsind 
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The  fall  proof  of  this  law  is  given  in  the  first  of  the  Papers 
mentioned  above. 

Prof.  Poynting  has  here  intnxluced  the  important  notion  of 
.a  flow  of  energy.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  this  notion 
-does  no  violence  to  previous  notions  of  energy.  Energy,  like 
matter,  is  comerved — ^that  is,  it  is  imalterable  in  total  amount ; 
and  if  in  any  circumscribed  space  some  form  of  energy  makes 
its  appearance,  then  we  know  that  either  an  equal  quantity 
must  have  passed  into  that  space  from  outside,  or  that  an 
'equivalent  quantity  of  some  other  form  already  in  the  enclosure 
must  have  been  transformed.  If  energy  disappears  at  one  point 
and  reappears  at  an  adjacent  point  in  equal  amount,  we  can 
with  perfect  propriety  speak  of  it  as  having  been  transferred 
from  one  point  to  the  other,  although  we  are  unable  to  identify 
the  respective  portions  of  it  as  we  can  in  the  case  of  the  move- 
ment of  matter.  Applying  this  view  to  the  simple  phenomena 
of  a  battery  producing  heat  in  a  conducting  wire,  the  notion  to 
be  grasped  is  that  the  potential  energy  of  the  chemical  com- 
binations in  the  battery  causes  energy  to  be  radiated  out  along 
certain  lines,  the  means  of  conveyance  being  the  electro-mag- 
netic medium ;  this  energy  flows  into  the  wire  at  all  points, 
and  is  there  re-transformed  into  heat  or  light.  A  simple  illus- 
tration of  Poynting's  law  is  to  consider  the  case  of  a  section  of 
a  straight  conductor  traversed,  as  we  usually  say,  by  a  current. 
Let  the  conductor  be  a  right  cylinder,  or  round  wire,  of  length 
i,  radius  r,  and  let  E  be  the  electric  force  at  any  point  in  the 
wire,  and  H  the  magnetic  force  at  the  surface ;  also  let  Y  be 
the  potential  diflerence  between  the  ends,  C  the  steady  current^ 
and  R  the  total  ohmic  resistance.  Consider  the  energy  flowing 
in  on  this  section  of  the  wire  through  its  surface.     It  is  equal 

EH 

per  second  to  the  area  of  the  smrface  multiplied  by  — .,  or  to 

2irr2EH 


4v 
Now  2  «-  r.  H  is  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  force  taken 
round  the  wire  following  the  circular  surface,  and  this,  as  pre- 
viously shown  (p.  354)  is  equal  to  4  «-  C.  Also  we  have  the 
potential  diflerence  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  the  line 
integral  of  the  electric  force,  or  to  Z  E.  Since,  then,  2  «-  r  H 
»  4  IT  C  and  E  Z « Y,  we  get  by  substitution  in  the  value  of 
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the  energy  sent  per  aeoond  into  the  section  of  the  wire,  viz., 

2irrZHE 

-^ — ,  the  equivalent  C  V.     But  by  Ohm's  law  CR-V; 

hence  the  energy  absorbed  per  second  by  the  conductor  is  (?  B» 
and  we  know  by  Joule's  law  that  this  is  the  measure  of  the 
energy  dissipated  per  second  in  the  wire  as  heat.  We  see,, 
then,  that  the  energy  dissipated  in  each  section  of  the  con* 
ductor  is  absorbed  into  it  from  the  dielectric,  and  the  rate  of 
thiB  supply  can  be  calculated  by  Poynting's  law  for  each  ele- 
ment of  the  surface.  None  of  the  energy  of  a  current  travels 
along  the  wire,  but  it  enters  into  it  from  the  surrounding  non« 
conductor,  and  as  soon  as  it  enters  it  begins  to  be  transformed 
into  heat,  the  amount  crossing  successive  layers  of  the  wire 
decreasing  till  by  the  time  the  centre  is  reached  where  there  is 
no  magnetic  force  it  has  all  been  transformed  into  heat.  In 
the  original  Paper  another  simple  case  treated  is  that  of  a  con« 
denser  discharged  by  a  wire.  In  this  case,  before  the  discharge^ 
we  know  that  the  energy  resides  in  the  dielectric  between  the 
plates.  If  the  plates  are  connected  by  an  external  wire,  accord- 
ing to  these  views  the  energy  is  transferred  outwards,  along 
the  electrostatic  equipotential  sur&ces,  and  moves  ofi  to  the 
wire  and  is  there  converted  into  heat.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  the  lines  of  electrostatic  induction 
running  from  plate  to  plate  to  move  outwards  as  the  dielectric 
strain  lessens  and  whOst  still  keeping  their  ends  on  the  plates 
to  finally  converge  in  on  the  wire  and  be  there  broken  up  and 
their  energy  dissipated  as  heat.  At  the  same  time  the  wxr& 
acquires  transient  magnetic  qualities.  This  means  that  some 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  expanding  lines  of  electrostatic  induc- 
tion is  converted  into  magnetic  energy.  The  magnetic  energy 
is  contained  in  ring-shaped  tubes  of  magnetic  force  whicb^ 
expand  out  from  between  the  plates  and  then  contract  in  upon 
some  other  part  of  the  circuit. 

The  whole  history  of  the  discharge  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  First,  a  time  when  the  energy  associated  with 
the  system  is  nearly  all  electrostatic  and  is  represented  by  the 
energy  of  the  lines  or  tubes  of  electrostatic  induction  running 
from  plate  to  plate ;  second,  a  period  when  the  discharge  is  at 
its  maximum,  when  the  energy  exists  partly  as  energy  asso- 
ciated with  lines  of  electrostatic  induction  expanding  outwards, 
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jtnd  partly  in  the  form  of  closed  rings  or  tubes  of  magnetic  force 
expanding  and  then  contracting  back  on  the  wire ;  and  then, 
lastly,  a  period  when  nearly  all  the  energy  has  been  absorbed 
or  buried  in  the  wire,  and  has  there  been  dissipated  in  the  form 
of  heat^  which  is  radiated  out  again  as  energy  of  dark  or 
luminous  radiation.  The  function  of  the  discharging  wire  is 
to  localise  the  place  of  dissipation,  and  also  to  localise  the 
place  where  the  magnetic  field  shall  be  most  intense,  and  all 
that  observation  is  able  to  tell  us  about  a  conductor  which  is 
eonyeying  that  which  we  call  an  electric  current  is  that  it 
is  a  place  where  heat  is  being  generated,  and  near  which  there 
is  a  magnetic  field.  These  conceptions  lead  us  to  fresh  views 
-of  very  familiar  phenomena.  Suppose  we  are  sending  a  current 
of  electricity  through  a  submarine  cable  by  a  battery,  say, 
with  sine  to  earth,  and  suppose  the  sheath  is  everywhere  at 
zero  potential,  then  the  wire  will  be  everywhere  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  sheath,  and  the  level  surfaces  will  pass  through 
the  insulating  material  to  the  points  where  they  cut  the  wire. 
The  energy  which  maintains  the  current  and  which  works  the 
needle  at  the  further  end  travels  through  the  insulating 
material,  the  core  serving  as  a  means  to  allow  the  energy  to 
get  into  motion  or  to  be  continually  propagated.  This  energy 
sucked  up  by  the  core  is,  however,  transformed  into  heat  and 
radiated  again  as  dark  heat.  If  we  adopt  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  lights  it  moves  out  again  still  as  electro-magnetio 
onergy,  but  in  a  different  form,  with  a  definite  velocity  and 
intermittent  in  type.  We  have  then  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
light  this  curious  result — ^that  energy  moves  in  upon  the  arc  or 
filament  from  the  surrounding  medium,  thero  to  be  converted 
into  a  form  in  which  it  is  sent  out  again,  and  through  which 
the  same  in  kind  is  able  to  affect  our  senses. 

In  the  case  of  an  arc  or  glow-lamp  worked  by  an  alternating 
current,  we  have  still  further  the  result  that  the  energy  which 
moves  in  on  the  carbon  is  returned  again,  with  no  other  change 
than  that  of  a  shortened  wave-length,  and  the  carbon  filament 
performs  the  same  kind  of  change  on  the  electro-magnetio 
radiation  as  is  performed  when  we  heat  a  bit  of  platinum  foil 
to  vivid  incandescence  in  a  fQCus  of  dark  heat.  A  current 
through  a  seat  of  electromotive  force  is  therefore  a  place  of 
divergence  of  energy  from  the  conducting  cireuit  into  the 
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medium,  and  this  energy  travels  away  and  is  coayerged  and 
transformed  by  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  From  this  aspect  the 
function  of  the  copper  conducting  wire  fades  into  insignificanoe^ 
in  interest  in  comparison  with  the  function  of  the  dielectric,  oe 
rather  of  the  ether  contained  in  the  dielectric.  When  we  sea 
an  electric  tramcar,  or  motor,  or  lamp  worked  from  a  distant 
dynamo,  these  notions  invite  us  to  consider  the  whole  of  that 
energy,  even  if  it  be  thousands  of  horse-power  per  hour,  as  con- 
veyed through  the  ether  or  magnetic  medium,  and  the  con- 
ductor as  a  kind  of  exhaust  valve,  which  permits  energy  to  be 
continually  supplied  to  the  dielectric. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  simple  case  of  an  alternating 
current-dynamo  connected  to  an  incandescence  lamp  by  con- 
ducting leads.  We  have  in  this  case  a  closed  conducting  loop, 
consisting  partly  of  the  armature  wire,  partly  of  the  leads,  and 
lastly  of  the  lamp  filament.  The  action  of  the  dynamo  when 
at  work  consists  in  alternately  inserting  into  and  withdrawing 
a  bundle  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  from  a  portion  of  this 
enclosed  area  or  loop.  The  insertion  of  these  lines  of  force 
causes  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  which  travels  away 
through  the  enclosed  dielectric  in  the  form  of  some  strain  or 
displacement  in  its  most  generalised  sense.  In  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  eitdosing  conductor  this  wave  begins  to  soak 
into  it,  the  electro-magnetic  energy  at  the  same  time  dissipating 
itself  in  it  in  the  form  of  heat.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
the  resistances  and  surfaces  of  various  portions  of  the  circuit,. 
we  are  able  to  localise  the  principal  place  of  transformation, 
and  to  control  its  rate  so  as  to  compel  this  transformation  of 
energy  to  take  place  at  a  certain  rate  in  a  limited  portion  of  the 
conductor.  Energy  is  then  sent  out  thence  again  in  a  radiant 
form,  partly  in  the  form  of  ether  waves  capable  of  exciting  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  but  very  largely  in  the  form  of  dark  heat. 
The  ether,  or  electro-magnetic  medium,  is,  therefore,  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  energy  is  carried  to  the  lamp,  and  conveyed  away 
from  it  in  an  altered  form,  and  whatever  be  the  translating 
device  employed,  the  ether  is  the  seat  of  the  hidden  operations,, 
which  are  really  the  fundamental  ones,  and  the  visible  appa- 
ratus only  the  contrivances  by  which  the  nature  of  the  eneigy 
transformation  is  determined  and  its  place  defined. 

These  views  are  the  outcome  of  that  half-oentuxy  of  scientifia 
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thought  which  dates  from  the  period  of  Faraday's  conception 
of  an  electro-magnetic  medium.  We  can  without  hesitation 
predict  that  the  ideas  which  have  thiis  guided  to  so  much  dis- 
coveiy  are  destined  yet  to  be  the  clue  to  conduct  to  further* 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  the  unseen  mechanism  which  lies 
behind  the  apparent  operations  on,  or  behaviour  of,  the  bodies 
in  the  electro-magnetic  field  and  of  which  these  actions  are  the 
result.  K  the  nature  of  that  machinery,  as  yet  shrouded  in 
darkness,  shoidd  prove  to  be  capable  of  more  entire  elucidation 
by  some  vortex  motion  theory,  not  only  explaining  the  struc- 
tiure  of  matter  itself,  but  the  inmost  actions  of  the  electro- 
magnetic medium,  then  the  sciences  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
optics,  electro-chemistry,  and  radiation  will  become  only  depart- 
ments of  one  embracing  science  of  hydrodynamics,  whilst  we 
shall  yet  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  still  more  surpassingly 
complex  puzzles  as  to  the  natiure  of  Energy  itself  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  physical  structure  of  the  electro-magnetic  medium^ 
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Efficiency  Curve  of  Transformer,  322 

Efficiency  of  Transformers,  297 
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Electric  Medium,  326 

Electric  Oscillations,  364 

Electric  Particles,  334 
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Electro- Magnetic  Equations,  359 
Electro-Magnetic  Eye,  431 
Electro-Magnetic  Impulse,  Velocity  of,  204 
Electro-Magnetic  Induction,  101 
Electro-Msgnetic  Inertia,  40 
Electro-Magnetic  Law,  Faraday,  32 
Electro-Magnetic  Momentum,  60 
Electro-Magnetic  Theory,  325 
Electro-Msgnetic  Unit  of  Current,  347 
Electro-Msgnetic  Velocity,  361 
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